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TRAVELS IN CRET 




CHAPTER XXI. 

rHK SITE OF APTKRA. 3ARC0PHA0 



The engraving here presented to my re 
scnts the work of ancient art found at A 
spoken of in the previous volume'. 

' Vol. I. p. 43. The atstue has arrived in EDgland, and 



3 SAftCOPHAGUS FOOKD AT AftVI. [cHAP. 

While I staid at Khania, in April, I examined and 
had put together the fragments of the sarcophagus found 
at Arvij and thus discovered that several considerable 
gaps still existed in the monument. I thought it worth 
while to endeavour to render it as perfect as possible, 
and, before I left the island, I therefore caused fresh 
excavations to be made, on the distant spot where it 
was found, and had, ultimately, the great satisfaction 
of obtaining five additional fragments. When they 
were combined with those previously obtained, the sar- 
cophagus was rendered almost as perfect as when it 
came from the chisel of the artist^. 

It is certainly interesting to see an ancient monu- 
ment of Cretan sculpture. Scyllis and Dipoenos, who 
are spoken of as sons or disciples of Daedalos^, were 
natives of Crete ^, and were among the most celebrated 
of ancient artists. They flourished about the fiftieth 
Olympiad, and, in their hands, the art of sculpture made 
great advances towards that wonderful perfection which 
it attained in ancient 6reece^ 

The subject represented on this sarcophagus is inte- 
resting, though not of uncommon occurrence on similar 
monuments. The naked Bacchante on the left'^, whose 
hair flows unconfined down her back% is playing on a 
tympanum^ an instrument common to the rites of both 

' The pieces, on their arrival in England, were joined, under the inspection 
of Sir Francis Ghantrey, and the sarcophagus was given, by Sir Pultener 
Malcolm, to the University of Cambridge. It will be placed in the Fit 
William Museum. 

' Fausakias, II. p. 143. 

^ Fausakias, L c. Glemeks Alex. Frotrept p. 31. £ic6Xffv r 
AiTTOiPOi, "KptfTucd olfun dvipuurroiroiti, 

' Flikt, xxxvi. 4. ^'Marmore scalpendo primi omnium indarur 
Bipoenus et Scylis, geniti in Greta insula, etiamnnm Media imperant 
priusque quam Gyrus in Fersis regnare indperet'* Wivckelmakk, W 
YoL Yiii. p. 309. QuATBEMEBE DE QuiKCY, Lc JupitcT Olyn* 
p. 180. folL MuELLEB, Handbuch der Archaeologie der Kunst, 
HiBT, Geschichte der bildenden Kuenste bei den Alten, pp. 77-78 

' See the engraving below, opposite to p. 7* 

^ Ovid, Ars. Am. i. 641. 

Eooe MimalloDidei qpanii in tetga esftilUa. 



Dionysos and Rhea", and said hy Euripides to have been 
an invention of the Corybantes". It was made of an 
animaPs skin stretched on a hoop, and is frequently seen 
in the hands of these attendants on Dionysos'". Like 
the cymbal it was unknown to Homer's age", when the 
usage, even of that earlier invention the flute, was con- 
fined to the Phrygians'^, to whom its discovery is 
usually assigned", and who are said to have first em- 
ployed it in the celebration of mystic rites". 

On the body of the chariot is seen a panther, and 
the same animal is again observed to the right beyond 
the elephant, and also on the cornices at both ends of 
the sarcophagus. The presence of lions, tigers and 
panthers, in these processions of Dionysos, is usually 
accounted for by their supposed fondness for wine, 
which is both described by ancient authors", and im- 
plied in innumerable representations on works of ancient 

' EoftiPiDEs, Bacch. 68. 



Bt^TDTSvoi' KiK\m^a Todf 

See LoBECK, Aglaophamus, p. 1144. The Indians stlribuled the invention 
la DionjsDs : Dtodorus Siculcs, hi. 51). The Phrygiaca assigned it to 
Rhea: DiODOHUS SicoLua, ii. 38. 

'" MoNTFAUCos, Antiquity espliqutfe, Tom. i. Par. ii. PI. CLsiii. 
3. Le PiTTuBE d'EecolaNO, Tom. i. Tav, kyi. p. 112. Tom. ii. 
TsT. xsix. p. 17.'). Tom. v. Tav. xixv, p. 153. MuaEo Capitolino, 
Tom. IV. Tb.. slvii. 

" MiLLiN, MonumenB in^dics, Tom. i. p. 164. 

" OlyMPIODOHI.18, ftp. Wyltenh. in Phaed. p. 14fi. et ap. Lobeck, 

Agiaoph. p. age. 

" Marajasiasaid to have been its inventor: see liE Pittuhe u'Ebco- 
tAKO, L c. TelESTEb in Athenaeus, xiv. p, 617- 

'* Oxford Mabhles, p. 21, Himehics, Eel. kiii. p. 210. Lucre- 
tius, 11, 620. the notes on Le Pittuhe d'Eecolako, Tom. ii. Tav. xx. 
andixt. HoECK, Kreta, Vol. i. p. 223. foil. Ldbece, Aglaophamus, 
Vol. I. p. 298. 

" Oppiau, Cyneg. ill. 78. iv. 231 foil. Statius, Theb. iv. «50. 
Maht.ial, XIV. 107. 

K, DM ebria littii, 




DIONVifOS WITH HIS THYBSUS, 



[CHA 



art". Thus the tiger was appropriately yoked to the 
car of DionysoB on his Indian expedition". 

The youthful Deity is as usual standing in his car" ; 
the weapon iu his left hand is that with which he is 
generally armed'". In a well-known representation of 
him made by an ancient artist, Polycletus, he held this 
thyrsus in one hand and a drinking-cup in the other", 
and is thus doubly armed in several existing ancient 
monuments^'. The thyrsus was a spear, the point of 
which was covered, sometimes with ivy**, but more com- 
monly, as in the present instance, by the cone of a pine : 
the shining steel was rarely allowed to meet the eye'". 
Mitrae are attached to the thyrsus, as they are to those 
of most other ancient monuments*' : they were seen on 
that carried by the colossal figure of Nysa in Ptolemy's 
celebrated procession*'. 

Unshorn locks, like those which we see fall over the 
shoulders of Dionysos, are generally found both in 



'" Gehkae Mt'sEi Florentihi, Tom. i. Tab. lxkxxii, 

BRAVEEH DtJ CABINET D'OhLEAMS, ToDl. I. PI. 6?. StCABT 

Vol.1. PL HEX. (on the Choragic monument of LyiicrateiL 
Chiabahonti, Tav. xxviii. Museo BoHUONtcu,TDm. vii. 
■nd Quiranta, p. fi. 

" NoMNiTS. VIII. 36. Martial, xv. ffll. 

" An exception to the rule is found in the MiiaEO Pio-t'i.i 
Tom- V. Tav. vii. where see ViacoNTi, p. 13. 

'" I need hsrfly quote the " Parce, Liber, Puree, gmvi metuc 

of HOAACK. 

^ PaUBANIAS, Till. p. 6fi5. SinONIUS ApOLLINABIS, X 



, Le Pit 






" See Biro»ARROTi, 
Oehhae MnsEi Floren' 
Tbv. XIII. XVIII. Tom. III. Tav. ii. 

" Macroriitb, Satumal. 1. 19. "Cum thyrsum tenet, nuii' 
latens leliuti geiit, rujus muciD bedeia lambenti protegitui." 

" As in Le Pittuhe o'ERCOLAKOjuat quoted. 

" See Beoer's Theaaunia Brand enburgims, p. 14. 
d'Ercolaho, Tom. iii. p. 9. and VibcOkti, Museo 
Tom.T. TsT. X. p. IH. 

» AthEnaeus, t. p. 198. e. Mera « tbiItoi ,17 
t^' fli irfoK^a Mimti—rlx' ^i '" tij dpimepa 



6 UIONYBOB SOMETIMES DRESSED AS A WOMAN. [CUAP. 

and Apollodorus says of him that he wore a girPs dress 
from the time when he was a child ^ ; and also mentions 
his having received from Cybele a woman'^s tunic, in 
which he set out on his expedition to conquer India'^ 

Hence, when ancient polytheism received its modem 
form, in Rome, the statue of the youthful Bacchus was 
easily converted into that of a female saint "^ : and hence 
also we obtain, I think, a sufficient explanation of the 
reason why the effeminate deity was represented clothed 
in Venus'^s palla, in an ancient group which is praised 
by Pliny » 

This effeminacy of Dionysos^s dress and character 
was undoubtedly exhibited on the Attic stage by Aeschy- 
lus, in his Edoni, a passage of which play is preserved 
in the parody of Aristophanes^. 

Crevens IUmm imitatut artus, 
Crine lUventi dmulata viigo, 
Luteam pallam retinente xcma. 

^ Apollodorus, hi. II. 3. 

^^ Apollodorus, hi. 5. 1. Nonnus also, xiv. 159. foil, represents 
Dionysos in a woman's dress. 

n^ ih yvvauc€lr\v <l>opeoov \Jfeviiifiova fiop<l>tiv 
fUfiriXij KpoKOTrewKov l» e'lfiaai <f>aiveTo Koupri 
d/>Tt0aXi}«* <f>0ovepti9 ii 'jrapairXal^oov voov "Hpti^f 
XeiXeaiif dvriTvvoicriv dmjpvye OfjXvu lat^v, 
Kai irXoKdfioii eSoSfiop iTre(r<f>t}Kot(re KoKvirrpiiVf 
B^Xea treirXa <p€ptov iroXvialiaXa' fiecrcrarlui de 
trrridei Searfidv l/SaXXe, Kai opdiov avTvya fia^ov 
irapBevito ^caarTripi, Kai, old irep afifia KOpelii^, 
iroptpvpirip Xayoveaai avvijpfio(r€ KVKXdia fiiTpriv, 
^ Middle TON, Letter from Rome, p. 160. Similar conversions are 
alluded to by Dyer, in his poem, " The Ruins of Rome." 

^ Pliny, N. H. xxvi. 4. "Satyri quatuor: ex quibus unus Liberum 
patrem palla velatum Veneris praefert." I wonder that Visconti (Museo 
Pio-Clementino, Tom. iii. Tay. xl. p. 61 .) should compare this statue, 
clothed in the paUa of Venus, with that of the bearded Bacchus in his syrma, 
and should not, seemingly, have supposed the little wearer of Venus*s palla 
to have had a feminine countenance. 

^ Aristophanes, Thesm. 136. Uodairdv 6 yvwtc ; from the Scholiast 
on which passage it is plain, that the words were addressed to Dionysos, in 
the Edoni, and ought undoubtedly to have a place among the fragments of 
that play, (where it is accordingly given to them by Mr Dindorf, Poet* 
Seen. Oraec. Fr. Aesch. 56. p. 6) although we vainly look for them in the 
volume of the Reverend Professor Scholefield, the last English editor of 
Aeschylus, (see Aeschyl. Scholef. ed. 2^ Cantab. 1830. pp. 386-7-) Tuvvk is 

explained 



XXI.] THE ANDKOGYNOUa DIONYSOB. AKPKLOIi. 7 

It seems, even from what little has been stated, that 
both poets and artists did much towards rendering the 
sex of Dionyaos ambiguous. Later authorities" go still 
further, and assert that he was actually both male and 
female, 

Heoce the epithet androgynouK is bestowed on a 
statue of Dionysos, by the Christian author Theodoret", 
in a passage of his Ecclesiastical History, where he is 
speakiog of the persecution suffered by the C!hurch 
when the Emperor Julian was re-^tablishing the old 
religion of the Roman world, 

The youth on whose shoulder the right arm of 
Dionysos reposes must next be considered. We find in 
the Dionysiacs of Nonnus a youthful companion of the 
God whose society he preferred even to the feasts of 
the Gods and the friendship of Zeus^, and of whose 
beauty the poet gives an elaborate and glowing descrip- 
tion". His name was Ampelos, and I have no doubt 
that he ia meant to be represented by the youth in the 
car. The little tail seen on his back, and his pointed 







goat-like ears, sufGciently identify the iigure with that 
of the young Satyr" whom Dionysos so fondly loved. 

The attitude of Dionysos and Ampelos in the car is 
one in which they are found on several other ancient 
monuments. In a well-known group, Eros has con- 
ducted Dionysos to the place where Ariadne is sleeping, 
and the God's left arm rests on the shoulder of his 
youthful companion*'. Among the statues of what was 
once the Ducal palace at Venice, is a group consisting 
of Dionysos and Ampelos": they are also seen on a 
sarcophagus in the Vatican". In other monuments 
Dionysos's right hand rests on the same youth": and 
we find them together in a bronze group discovered 
lately at Pompeii, and now in the Studij at Naples". A 
young Satyr supports the left arm of the bearded 
Dionysos in an ancient monument of Greek sculpture 
contained in the noble collection uf the Vntican'% and 



CompaiB WiNCKELMAJiN, Monumenti aniich. ined. Par. prini. p. 6. Un 
the tails of theSatyra Bee Li Bhonzi d'EbcolaNo, Tom. n. Tst. xxxviii. 
xxEix. and p. 146. If the prestaicc of the tail is indUpenflBble in the figure 
of Ampelos, as I think it must be coUEideied, Mr Becker's conjecture reaped. 
iag the Dresden autue (Auou8T£un Dbebdens, Vol. in. p. 9(1.) cannot 
he received. Vtsconti'a tmsertion, too, (MusEO Fio-Clehentino, Tom. ii. 
Tav. XXII. p. 48.) that on a lion's back "siede senia freno il fanciullo 
Ampelo," seems difficult to admit ; for, filly as Ampelos ii placed on a lion's 
back, (see Nohhus, ki. tiS. foil.) yet we can hardly venture to call by his 
name a figure in which all the marks ofa caprine origin are wanting. 

•'> Puhliahed elsewhere, and in Mr Hiht's Bilderbuch, Tab. x. Fig. 5. 

" Statue di Say Mabco, Tom. ii. Tav. iiv. xxvi. where the (ia^ 
arm rests on the young Satyr's shoulder. See also the Ststuae Mks 
Flohentini, Tab. xLviil. 

" MusEO Pio-Clementino, Tom. v. Tav. viii. 

« In the MusEO Pio-Clementiko, Tom. i. Tav. xlii. •■ Bacco 
Ffluno:" and Sir William Oeli.'s Pompeiana, Vol. ii. PI. Lxxvii 

" MusEoBoSBONico, Tom.iii.TBY. IX. Bacco ed Ampelo. G- 
di bronzo alto palme tie oncie due. Ampelos alone appears in the Mr 
Flobektincm, Gemmae, Tom. i. Tav. lxxxviii. K. 

" Mv8Et> Pio-CleuEhtikO, Tom. iv, Tav. xxv. VisCoKT 
obscivea, " Vn fauno pet moUe commodita il soitiene sotlo U tinlstr 



XXI.] AMPELOS, ACUATOS AND OTHEU DEMONS. Q 

the attitudes of the two figures remind us of those in 
which we have seen the youthful God and Ampelos. 
Elsewhere also the thyrsus-heariug and bearded God 
is accompanied by Ampeloa*^ In different museums 
other groups are found in which figures have been 
taken for Ampelos, sometimes, perhaps, without suffi- 
cient authority''. 

He is sometimes called the genius of Dionysos, and 
seems to be entitled to rank as one of those ministering 
powers who attended on and performed the behests 
of superior deities. Acratos was another genius of the 
same God : he is mentioned by Pausanias'*, is called 
Acratopotes in Athenaeus^', and is represented, on an- 
cient monuments, as a winged boy, with a smiling, and, 
not unfrequently, a drunken countenance^". 

We know the names of very few of the thirty thou- 
sand demons, spirits of departed heroes, who, according 
to Hesiod'', exist on the earth, and superintend the 



' D'H. 



Tom. I 



Antiquilea Etrusques I 

PL V. pp. 110-111. STtTUAE MUBEI 



" For uiBtsnce, in the "Bafchus cum Ampelo" of Iha MitsKUH Flo- 
RENTIKUM, Tom. III. Tab. XLvii. p. 52. IhE BQpposed Ampelos bears no 
matk of his descem SoTiipuiip dirn ^iitXij!. The same thing may be said of 
the figure taken for Ampelos in the Museo Cafitdi.ino, Tora. iv. p. 249. 
WiHCKELMANN, howeyoT, takes the former figure for a Satyi ; Werke, 
Vol. ii[. p. X. See Obas. p. i. Again, in a gioup of the MusEo BoH- 
BONico, Tom. VTli. Tav. Li. "Bacco da I'uva alia vile," I should hardly 
take the little boy seen receiving a buncb of giapes, for Amjielos, who 
is, however, in all probability meant to he represented by the figuce of a 
youth drawn in a ear, on a bas-relief of the Vatican, Mu3EO Pio-Cle- 
HENTTNO, Tom. IV. Tav. XXV. Visconti'a supposition, that it is AcraltM, 
la clearly indefeoaible, if the view wbich I have taken of these tvo genii it 
correct In another group, MusEo Pio-Cr.EMEKTlKO, Tom. iv. Tbv. xs. 
Viaconti deaeribes Bacchus as "retto dal giovinetto Aerato o Ampelo;"" 
where the sculptor must have designed to represent Ampelos alone. 
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affairs of men. Those of Jupiter and Bacchus are said 
by Winckelmann to be the most common'*. Ancient 
authors mention the names of four such attendants on 
Aphrodite alone. They were Tychon, Orthages. Gifj;on, 
and Genetyllis^"*. Demeter had two^', Adreus and Cal- 
ligeneia. Artemis likewise had a demon or genius, 
Genetyllis". 

This seems also to have been the relation of the 
Corybantes, Curetes, Dactyli and Cabiri to the Gods"'. 
The Curetes are called by an unknown poet in the 
Eclogues of Stobaeus, " assessors of Rhea the mother 
of Zeus"," and these demons seem all to have been 
regarded as powerful superintendents of mankind^, as 
secondary controllers of fate^", and as mediators between 
God and man''", resembling, in no slight degree, the 
saints of the Roman Catholic mythology. They were 
called genii by the Romans, and were supposed to watch 
over individuals. Each Emperor had his guardian 



. Monument] Ancichi inedili, p. 6. 
'^ See pAUSANiAS, i. p. 2. with pssnagea of Cvbii,, and I 
quoted by LciBEtK, Agleoph. p. 1335. and ihe Scholiast c 



I, Thesn 



130. 



" See the Uheat Etymolooicom, 
PHAMES, Thcsm. 299. 

" Behtley, on Horace, Csnn. Sae 
liQcma probas vocari, Seu Geneiyllia." 

« Stbabo, k. p. 472. 

" Stobaeus, Ed. i. p. 68. 



" The itoits 

DlOSEMEB Laei 



I caU t 



i„i^oy. 



. Ep. 20. 'AW a luiipal: 



I, SynipoH. p. S02. e. Han n) SaifxoHov furir^v im Btov t 
KOi dtntTuv, BiaTTOpdfiEVOif tffoZs rd Tap avQptiitwu Ka\ duQpavoit -ra ^a^ 
Oeuiy, where Vom Ast's note may he consulted. Phttabch, de Isid. 
Ob. p. 361. Van Dale, De Orig. ec Prog. IJolol. Diss. c. 111. Kuttti 
information respecting these Greek demDna maj be obtained from that sir 
house of profound learning and acute criticism. Professor Lobeck's Af 
phamua, p. 1233. foil, as well as from the writinft* of several of our 
countrymen, who have considered the ijuepLion respecting these profane 
in relation to sacred demonology. 



XXI.] CENTAUR AND CENTAKRESS. 

genius'^^', and, even amoQg the Greeks, traces of the 
same belief may be found". The Roman genii were 
also supposed to preside over particular places^: but 
we find no traces of any such notion attached to their 
demons by the Greeks'*. 

The car is drawn by a Centaur and Centauress. 
These monsters were supposed by the naturalist Pliny 
really to have existed", but the poet Lucretius was 
less credulous"". They are described, even in the 
Odyssey "', as fond of wine : and it is said that the 
smell of it, when it was produced by Pholus in honour 
of his guest Hercules, immediately drew them to his 
house, and thus led to the contest between them and 
the son of Alcmena"*. Nonnus describes the Centaur 

■> Cruteb and Mojo-atohi both afford Bufficieni proof of thb. The 
Qeoius of Julian seeniB to be exhibited in the Museum FLcmENTiNtrn, 
Tom. I. p. 49. and Tab. xviii. Wikckelmavn, Monomenii Ant. ined. 
p. 6. quotes the verse of Martial, vi. Bp. lx. 10. "Victorua Genium debet 
habere liber." 

" PLATO assigned one to every individual ; see the Phaedon, p. 107. d. 
'O itdiTTDB ial^wv Ssircp l^iirra tlXtix'i. p. 113. d. 01 a iai^ini, tHaFTos 
«^it«. MnsEO Capitoliho, Tom. iv. Tav. xkv. p. 13S. 

" Manj inscriptions are found in tiruler, and in Dthei collectiona, 
addressed "Genio tod." See the PiTTtfRE d'Ehcolako, Tom. i. 
Tai. ixf viti. SvHHACHUS, X. Ep. LXi. p. 442. " Ut animae noscunlur 
ila populis natales Genii dividuntur." Pbudestiub, ii. in Symmach. 71. 
foil. LoBEcE, Aglaoph. pp. 595-6. Thus in modem times each town of 
[talj has its patron Saint, who, I think, is to be compared with the local 
g;eniu9 of the old Italian superstition, and not with the tutelary deitiei of 

" See BuBMANV, on Ruiil. Tom. ii. p. 333. and Lobeck, I. c. The 
TwXeia of Greek cities, temples of these local Genii, were built after the 
spreadof the Roman Empire. Vai.esius, on Socrat. Hist. Eicles. :n. II. 
p. 187.onEuseb.viii. II. p. 433. and the Bbomzi d'Ebcolano, Tom. ii. 

p. 107. 

" Puny, N. H. vii. 3. »" LrcHETius, v. 19. 

" Odyssey, xxi. 296. 

01i;oc K(U Kiirraupoi' ayafkuTdv EilpurlidUii 




12 CENTAURS FOND OF WINE. [cHAP. 

as voluntarily yoking himself to the car of Dionysos^, 
and we see, from the emptied drinking-vessel of the 
Centauress before us, that the God did not neglect to 
requite them for their zeal in his service. This two- 
handled vessel is the cantharus which was peculiarly 
appropriated to Dionysos™. 

Centaurs are exhibited to us in many works of an- 
cient arty and the car of Dionysos is frequently drawn 
by them'''^ Their place is, however, sometimes taken 
by lions, tigers or panthers, and, on one single monu- 
ment, by horses'^. Centauresses are not so common as 
Centaurs, and are never represented on the sculpture 
of the temples of Greece. When met with they are 
mostly in attendance on Dionysos, as in the work before 
us'^. The branch of pine borne by the Centauress 
reminds me of a dendrophorous Centaur on a fictile 
vase engraved in Sir William Hamilton's collection "^ I 
may also refer to the dendrophori in Ptolemy's Bacchic 
procession "^^j to the Bacchanti in Palaephatus'^, and to 



^ N0NNU8, XIV. 265. He first describes the exertions of the Corybantes 
in hamessmg the lions and panthers, x^^^^^ i7ria<f>iy^avTei dTreiXtiTijpi 
XaXufw, and then speaks of the Centaurs : 

Kai \a<rirjv Kevravpov e-j^oov <l>piaaovaav {nrtjvijv 
eh ^uydu aitTOKcXeva-To^ ckovviov ahxiva TeiveVf 
Kal "SaTvpcav iroXit fidWov ^X""^ nroQov tjitov olvoVf 
^/aiTcXijs xpc/nerijev dui^p, KCKepaarfievoi X'nrw' 
lefievoi Aiovvaov eois tafioiaiv delpeiu, 
7^ Maciiobius, Saturn, v. 21. <' Scyphus Herculis poculum est, ita ut 
Liberi patris cantharus.** 

7^ See BuoKARiiOTi, Osservazioni sopra alcuni Medaglioni, p. 428. fol. 
Spanheim, de praestantia et usu numism. antiq. Tom. 11. p. 16. Banier, 
Histoire de PAcademie, Tom. iii. p. 19. Montfaucon, Antiquity Expli- 
qu^e, Tom. i. Part. i. PI. clv. clvi. Mubeo Capitolino, Tom. iv, 
Tav. XXXII. et xxxiii. Le Pitture d^Ercolano, Tom. i. Tav. xxvi. 
and xxviii. Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino, Tom. i. Tav. xlii- 
Tom. IV. Tav. xxii. xxvi. Tom. v. Tav. vii. 

7* See ViscoNTi, Museo Pio-Clementino, Tom. iv. Tav. xxiv. p. 49 
7B On these centauresses see Winckelmann, Monumenti inediti, p. ' 
and ViscoNTi, M. P. C. Tom. iv. Tav. xxi. 

7^ Collection of Etruscan, Greek and Roman Antiqui' 

Vol. I. PI. XLII. 

7* Athenaeus, v. 1. c. ^* Palaephatus, c. 34. 3. 
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Viscoiiti's observations respecting a similar figure on ,a 
bas-relief of the Museo Pio-Clementino". 

We now come to the figure with cloven hoofs, a 
goat's legs and a long beard, whosfe boisterous drunken 
mirth seems to draw a reproof from the venerable person 
by whom he is addressed. Those who still follow the 
common opinion of the archaeologists of the last century™, 
and of some even of the present day, and confound the 
Satyrs of the Greeks with the Fauns of the Romans, 
may suppose a Satyr to be represented by this figure. 
But it seems clear that the Greek Satyrs are always 
exhibited with the feet of men", difi'ering only from the 
Sileni in being young, while the latter are of a more 
advanced age*". The Fauns of the Romans had the 
extremities of a goat, and derived their origin from 
Faunus, a rural God corresponding with the Greek Pan". 

I suppose the figure on this Greek sarcophagus to 
represent Pan himself, and it answers very well to 
Lucian's description in the dialogue between him and 
his father Hermes*^. The God addresses him, " You 
that have horns, and such a nose, and a matted beard, 
and cloven feet, and a tail dangling behind you." The 
common story of Pan's parentage sufficiently accoimts 
for the peculiarities of his form. He was said to have 

" ViscoNTi, M. P. C. Tom. V. Tav. vii. 

'^ All from Montfaucon to Winckelmann and Viacanti might be uained. 

" See VOBS, Mythologische Briefe, Vol. ii. Lanzi, De' Vasi atilichi 
dipinti, diss-. Z^, §. vii. Also the AueraTEusi Dhesdens. 

" (Jhoekoboscus, in Etymolog. Mago. EfiAjinol Xcyairrai oi y^poirrrt 
Tav So-nipuiii. Pausanias, i. p. 54. Toit n\i'lf ■rpoix'"^''^ -rH-" ^a-ripmt 

6l>Bp.aiouat S.XlIVDuc. NONNUS, XIV. 101. xxxiv. 144). pEKlZOMIt-S, 

on Aelian, V. H. iii. p. 24fi. Lanzi, 1. c. §. vi. 

»' Horace, Od. i. 17. 2. Ovio, Fanti, ii. 380. Lanzi, Saggio di 
lingua EtTusca, Vol, ii. and 1. c, g. vii. and also Bochast, Hieiozokon, 
Vol. III. p. 822. Thus the paniet which the Greeks attributed to Pan (Fau. 
SaNIAS, X. p. S66. PoiVAEKua, Strateg. i. 2. SciOAS, v. Ilaviiu leiiimi) 
were assigned by (he Romana to Faunua. Deonysii^s Halicak. v. xvi. 
Toi!ti|. (4auip«.) dm-rSian ™ ia.>on ■Pm^ain. ra HanKd. 

" LnciAN, Dialogues of the Goda, xsii. ( Tom. i. p. 269. ed. Hemat.) 

Kal TpaytKa. icai oupdv inr^p Tas Tru^a?. 
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been the fruit of an amour between Penelope and li 
in which the God had assumed the form of a j 
a legend which will remind the reader of the c 
spoken of by the Jewish Lawgiver"', and whii 
known from Pindar"', Herodotus'^ and Plutarc! 
have been observed in Egypt, as well as of some 
of ancient art which have come down to us^- 
spoken of as the son of Hermes and Peneloj 
several authors^' ; but another tradition deprivei 
of his divine father, and, at the same time, i 
an etymology of his name*'. Pan and Silenos 
Bacchus's generals on the Indian expedition, an 
well-known aid which Pan rendered the Athenie 
Marathon shews how valuable his military services 
supposed to be. Now, however, he has laid aaic 
martial character, and appears, conformably witi 
mention of him by Pindar'', Aeschylus'^ and 
authors'^, as a dancing attendant on the God of v 

"s LrciAN, 1. c. p. 270. and HemstethuBius's learned note. 

" Leviticub, xviii. 23. 27. and especially 30. Again, xs. 16. 

"= Pindar, in Strabo, ivii. p. 802. "08. -rpdyoi yunaifi /ifryo 

" Hehodotcs, II. 46. 'S.V tw iw/ii toutui — ■yjii'aiKi Tpdyos 
yeta aiiaipttiitaii. JaBlonsKi, Pantheon Aegypliorum, 11. vii. 

" Plutasch, GryliuB, p. 988. a. 

™ Eveiy one who has visited the lock-up claas in the Studij at Napl 
remember a loaBlerpiece in iu waj, A linguUt tSle-i-t*te is repreaen 
the Pierres Gravtfes du Cahinet d'Otleans, Tom. 1. PI. 73. 

'* HeHODOTtre, iii. 145. Pi.utabch, de orac. defeet. Tom. 11. j 
Htoinus, Tab. ccitxiv. "Pan Mercurii et Penelopes filius." TzE 
00 Lycophron, 772, In the second Altar of DoHiADAa, Ulysses ii s 
of as UavAi ^itrpii lin-im^. 

"" UREGonr Naziavzen. in Oist. 111. Tom. i. p. Bl. ed. Paria. 



mentary of Elias Chetevbis, Tom. 11. p, 337. Natalis Comes 
p. 662. and Mcnckeb, on Hyginus, 1. c. 

•' PiKDAH, Pt. <!9. ed. Boeckh. Kipin-ri^ nXta^inai diwr. 

" Aeschylus, Pers. 448. '0 ipiXaxopot IlaV 

°» AUTSTIDES, Tom. I. p. S3. AiSoaai ^ sJftu (Alaiiiaw) Kl 

AZyirrrau Upfli xaTiiiaBou. Pan is called apxnirTnt in an old sc 
AthenaEub, XV. p. mi. d. "Q Hav, 'ApKaiiat ^iitui/ (XicuKac, 'Op 
Bpaiilait i^aii TUpipiiit : see Ilqek. Cann. ConviT. Giaec pp. 13- 
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Pan, the shortness of whose stature is generally to 
be remarked, occupies a similar situation just before the 
car of Dionysos, and following Silenos's group, on 
a Bacchanalian procession in the Duke of Bedford's 
gallery'*, and on several other ancient monuments. 

The vessel which Pan has overturned is of unusual 
dimensions. The Cretan artist probably meant to re- 
present the amphora most commonly seen in his own 
island, and which appears to have been of a very large 
size'*"'. 

Tlie clothed and bearded figure, whose left arm is 
thrown over the shoulder of a woman, while his right 
is stretched out towards Pan, with whom he seems to 
be expostulating, is evidently old Silenos, the preceptor 
of Dionysos, and his companion in the Indian expedi- 
tion. Silenos had long before distinguished himself for 
his martial prowess in the combat of the Gods and 
Giants, in which he fought on the right hand of Dio- 
nysos, and slew Encelados^'. 

Although the name Silenos is applied to all aged 
Satyrs'% yet human ears serve to distinguish the com- 
panion of Dionysos from the rest of them", and he 
is frequently represented clothed^', as is the case here, 
although undoubtedly he is more commonly naked on 
ancient monuments. He appears before us, on this 
sarcophagus, in his more dignified character, as the 



ES, Flat! 



. ed. BoifMiaade. 



E3, CjclOpB, S- 



i gravies ie Su»ch, 1470. IMv!it:i> Chia. 



16 SILENOS CONFOUNDED WITH ACRAT08. [OHAF. 

preceptor of Dionysos*^, as a general, or as a philo- 
sopher*®'. This philosophical gravity seems, however, to 
be comfaiiied with drunkenness, as in VirgiFs Eclogue. 
We must not forget the philosophical character of the 
old drunkard, when we find Socrates, whose personal 
appearance in some degree represented that of Silenos*^, 
compared to him by Alcibiades in the Symposion of 
Plato. 

Silenos seems to be employed in defending the lady 
under his arm against the designs of Pan, whose cha- 
racter is too well-known to need any illustration ^°^. 

As Visconti has sometimes confounded Acratos with 
Ampelos, so a living antiquary, Dr Giovanni Labus 
of Milan, has supposed*^ that Acratos and Silenos are 
different names of one and the same individual. 

Of the elephant, emblematic of Dionysos'^s victorious 
return from the east, it is unnecessary to say any 
thing. The instrument, with which the driver, mounted 
on the animal^s neck, directs its motions, is like that 
used in India, for the same purpose, at the present 
day. 

The last figure, on the front of the sarcophagus, is 
that of a Satyr carrying a skin full of wine. Satyrs 

100 See Becker's observations in the Auousteum Dresdens, Vol. ii. 
PL Lxxi. He mentions the Borghese statue of Silenos holding the infant 
God in his anns, as an example of the first of the three classes in which 
he arranges ancient representations of him. 

>®^ See Perizonius, on Aelian, V. H. iii. 18. and the passages of 
DiODORUS SicuLus, CicERO, ViROiL and Plutarch, in Hetne's 
Argument to Virgil's sixth Eclogue, and in the Pierres oravees du 
MusEE d'Orleans, Tom. i. p. 252. 

i<» See AST, on Plat. Sympos. §. xl. p. 216. 

108 Theodoret, when speaking of similar processions (Therap. vii. 
p. 885. Schulz. quoted by Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 200.) says: 'Ev rauTan 
ToTs bfiijyvpecri vav eWo« aKoXacria^ iroXftoTo — to Trapd twv dpyuurrutv 
dptafi£va eh irav dcreXyeiai Toif^ opStvrai t|pe6(^e— oiroia Ttav ISaT^pwy 6 
Xop^ f}(reXyf}(re dtifiocia iro/tiirevcdv, ^X^'' ^^ /lecrw Tdv ISeiXtivdv xal 
t6p Udva, t6v fikv inriKvTT&VTa Tat^ Ni;/ii<^atc, t6v ii \tXv- 
fiivov iurd fieOri^, 

^^ Labus, Museo deUa reale Accademia di Mantova, Vol. ii. p. 180. 
So also ZoEGA, Abhandlungen, p. 26. 




are often thus represented: sometimes they are mounted 
on their well filled wine-skins. Similar figures used to 
adorn fountains, and the water which issued, instead of 
wine, from their skins, is the subject of some epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology. Visconti explains a statue 
of Silenos, carrying a wine-skin, by referring to the 
military use of skin-bearers (utricularii) and to the 
service rendered, according to Nonnus, by such skins, 
to DionysoB on his expedition into India. A very early 
use of skins was for this excellent purpose of holding 
wine: when no longer so employed they still served for 
oil and water, as they do in Greece and Turkey even 
to the present day. The water-carriers of Khania and 
Megalo-Kastron, of Smyrna and Constantinople, have 
no other vessel wherein to hawk water about their cities ^ 
and the Cretan peasants are daily seen driving towards 
the principal ports mules, each of which has a great 
skin fiUed with oil suspended on either side of its pack- 
saddle. 

The riotous companions of Dionysos, whom we see 
before us on the sarcophagus, have continued to exist 
under changed names, and with attributes somewhat 
altered, even since the general spread of Christianity. 
We find such points of resemblance between the names 
and attributes of these kobali"^, and those of the Ger- 
man kobolds^°", and the English hob-goblins'"^, of the 
present day, that we cannot refrain from believing the 
demons of the old mythology still to exist in the popular 
superstitions of both England and Germany. 

It has been conjectured, that the representation of 
these processions on tombs, may indicate that the dead 
person had been initiated in the Bacchic rites. The 



i°" HaBPOCRatio, KJ^Xm, 3atfioui 
Aiiirvaou. 

"■ KeigqtlBv, Fairy Mythology, 1 
Woerterbuch, under Coboid. LobEck, 
DeuCBche Mythalogie, p. 286. 

"" Keiohtlev, F, M, Vol. 11. pp. 10* and 131. 
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festive scene exhibited on the cornice sumiouiiting the 
part of the monument already described, may allude 
to the enjoyments supposed to be reserved, in the 
other world, for those who had been initiated in this. 
We see the lyre and the bowl, the usual accompani- 
ments of celestial banquets, according to the poetry and 
religion of Greece ; and which were naturally assigned 
to the blessed in the Pagan Elysium"". The sculptor 
has also added the rewards which Mohammed after- 
wards promised to the faithful, in the female figures 
seen among the revellers. 

At one end of the sarcophagus we have Pan"* ex- 
hibited, with two mischievous Loves, who are amusing 
themselves at his expense. 




The other extremity of the monument represents 
.a less common and much more interesting subject. The 

"" Thote KllcXiot X"^*! *^ lunHrma limiv/iirra., ^v/iritrid n ti/uXii, 
Koi tikariinu avroxofi^yrm, '"l axiparoi dXirrla, cat tittia llaiTa, which 
ttre found tU Tdii tuv ebat^iii xupoi/f mccoriting to ihe tnthor of the Axio- 
chu>, p. IIU. ad. FUeh. Compwe Boecih, od Pindal, Tool. il. 

"" If ui; one sbould be diipoied (o regptd thia %uie u Teproentiug 
Priapiu, who wu awiij^a mil 0aBviilimot, be might quote, in defence of the 
gOBt'i leg* uid the honu which we aee before lu, the woidi of pHuurnrns, 
p. 204. G«l«. Tdx" /"*•■ '"i '™"'o ml Kipdrmv ml ilxn'^Bi' rXihnrm— 
ifTiBV f Av olrrot Kal i Uptawos lilt- 




The infancy of the Theban God was watched over 
by the Nymphs, or by the Muses, according to the testi- 
mony of many ancient authors ; and, in one very spirited 
and beautiful monument of ancient art"", the infant is 
swung in his basket or cradle, by a Nymph and a Satyr. 
Our artist has given the charge to two Satyrs alone. 
The torches borne by them remind us that the mystic 
rites of Dionysos used to be celebrated in the night- 
time. 

Another monument of ancient art, made of more 
fragile materials than those which have been repre- 
sented and described in this chapter, was obtained by 
me in the island. It is an earthenware lamp, on which 
are seen"' Zeus and his eagle. 

Many authors speak of the eagle, which carried off 
Ganymedes from his native fields, and conveyed him into 
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the presence of Zeus"^; and some describe that deity 
as haying himself assumed the eaglets form on the oc- 
casions^. There are also other traditions, which would 
equally account for the appearance of the king of birds 
in company with Zeus, both on Cretan coins, and on the 
lamp in question s*^. According to Homer, ^^ the Gods^ 
carried off Ganymedes on account of his beauty, and 
that he might pour out nectar for ZeusS*\ Echemenes, 
who wrote on Crete, mentions a tradition of this island, 
that it was Minos, and not Zeus, by whom the youth 
was carried off '^^ ; and the Chalcidians of Euboea also 
gave the credit of the exploit to the same mythical 
personage s*\ 

^^ See Hemsterhusius, on Lncian, Tom. i. p. 210. Heyne, oo 
Apdlodor. p. 741. 

*** Lucia V, L c. 

i>^ See Seryius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 998. Spanheim, on CalUmAchuft 
Hjrmn to Zeui, 68. 

"* Homer, II. xx. 234. Scholiast, on Apollonius Rhodius, iii. 116. 

"* Athevaeus, XIII. p. 601. e. 'Exe^^c yovy, iy toU Kpnrucolt, 
ov t6w Aia <l>tiol» dpirdtrai t6v Tavvfv^iinv, aXXcc M(v«mi. EustaTHIUS, 
on II. XX. p. 1205. Hetke, on Apollodor. p. 592. 

"' Hemsterhusius, 1. c Meineke, on Eaphorio, p. 10. Schiteid- 
EwiK, on Ibycus, pp. 112 — 115. 
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day. This festival is caUed by the Turks Eurban- 
bairdm, the feast of sacrifice, or Khadgiler-bair^m, the 
feast of the khadgis, or pilgrims. The origin of both 
appellations is explained by the fact that, on the day 
of its commencement, those holy men slay victims, as 
the last religious act of their pilgrimage to Mecca. 
We had a beautiful cloudless sky : our course lay near 
the shore: we passed, soon after leaving Khania, the 
little flat and barren island where the Venetians had 
their lazaretto, and, about six miles further on, the 
village of Haghia Marina, on our left. We met several 
droves of mules and asses, laden with oil for Khanid: 
and, on passing Haghia Marina, saw the village of 
Platanid, on a rocky elevation, about half a mile from 
the shore and a mile before us. Soon after passing it, 
we crossed its rapid stream, which rises in the White 
Mountains, and, after flowing between the Rhizite vil- 
lages of Theriso and Laki or Lakus, runs through a 
valley formed by low hills, and filled, especially near 
the stream, with lofty platanes; from which both the 
village and river obtain their names. Vines twine around 
most of these platanes, and are of a size unknown in 
France or Italy, the thickness of many of their stems 
being that of an ordinary man'^s waist. These vines 
are never pruned, and, in consequence of the shadiness 
of their situation, their fruit does not ripen till after the 
common vintage : they thus supply the bazar of Khania 
with grapes for the whole month of November, and, 
I believe, even till near Christmas. The varied scenery 
produced by these noble plane-trees, in the valley of 
Platania, is very beautiful, and is one of the objects 
best worth viewing by those who visit Khania, and 
can stay only a short time in the island. The river 
of Platanid falls into the sea, nearly opposite the islet 
of Haghios The<5dhoros, where there is good anchorage ; 
and to which merchant vessels, drawing too much water 
to enter the port of Khania, sometimes repair, although 
the port of Sudha is ordinarily preferred by them. The 
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islet is entirely uninhabited: there was on it, in the 
time of the Venetians, a small castle, which was heroically 
defended bj its commander Giuliani against the Turks. 
When summoned to surrender, he replied, that "he 
had promised to defend the fortress till his last breath ;" 
and, as soon as the Turks carried the place by assault, 
Giuliani, unable to make any further resistance, fired 
a mine, the explosion of which destroyed, along with 
himself and his own small band, all the Turks who had 
made good their entrance into the fort'-. 

As to the river Flatanid, there can be no reasonable 
doubt about its being the lardanos of the Odyssey, 
near the banks of which the Cydonians dwelt' : and 
the elevation on which the village of Platania itself is 
built, may, not improbably, have been the site of the 
ancient Pergamos or Pergamum, which has been already 
mentioned incidentally, and the position of which it is 
not difficult to determine, with tolerable accuracy, from 
books alone. In the first place it appears, from Servius'', 
that Pergamum was near Cydonia; and Pliny' places 
it between Cydonia and the city of Kisamos. If Per- 
gamum was situated here, it is clear that the whole plain 
running along the shore from tliis place to the Dictyn- 
naean chain, would form part of the district belonging 
to it, and thus the Dictynnacan temple of Artemis, 
which was undoubtedly situated on the modern cape 
Spadha, might well be spoken of, as it is by Scylax", 
as being to the north of the Pergamian territory. 

Various accounts are given of the foundation of the 
city Pergamum, or Pergamia as it seems to be called 
by Plutarch. In Virgil's story jEneas is represented 



Marh'a Libmry, Libro 
' Odysset, III. 293. 
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as ito founder"; while Servius, in his commentary on 
the passage, mentions another account", according to 
which it was built by Agamemnon'^s Trojan prisoners. 
Diodorus Siculus, in one of the fragments published 
from the Vatican Palimpsest, mentions a curse of Aga- 
memnon on the warriors who remained in Crete, and 
likewise an old proverb of the island, in which the Per- 
gamians are spoken of as the authors of the calamity*. 
I suppose the warriors in question to be those who 
deserted their Chieftain here, and that the word Per- 
gamians denotes the founders of this Cretan city, rather 
than the inhabitants of Troy. Velleius Paterculus*® 
says that Agamemnon himself, when driven into Crete 
by a storm, founded Pergamum as well as Tegea and 
Mycenae. Of the exact situation of these other towns 
no ancient authors afford any indications. Tegea alone 
is known by its coins, and the commonest type which 
they bear is the same as one of those of Cydonia". If 
the legend of the foundation of these cities by Agamem- 
non sprang out of the Dorian colonies of Althaemenes, 
there will be no doubt that those colonies were planted 
in the western parts of the island*^. 

' Virgil, Aen. iii. 133. 

Et tandem antiquis Cuietum allabimur oris. 
Bigo avidufl miiros qpCatae molior uiUs, 
PeEgameamque vooo. 
See also v. 190. of the Mine book. 

^ Servius, 1. c. ^' Alii dicunt, Pergamum in Greta conditam a Trojanis 
captivis: qui ex dasse Agamemnonis illo erant delati." See Hetke's 
"Excursus de Aeneae erroribus.*' 

' Diodorus Siculus, xxxiii. in Scriptorum Veterum Collect Nov. 
Vol. II. ed. Mai. or in Dindorf. Vol. iii. p. 109. "EOcro dpdu koto. t&» 
diroKeK^diirrviv elv KptJTijv crrpaTiurStv — (cf. Virg. Aen. III. 190. "Hanc 
quoque deserimus sedem, paucisque relictis Vela damns.) iraXaia iutfiwti 
irapd Totff JLpfial irapotfiia it kv6^ crrtxov fitivvovaa tijv vvv ytmfitlaajf 
trepnrireuw, klal, Uepydfiiot irapd toi xaxdv ify^o-avro. 

10 Velleius Paterculus : Lib.i. princip. ''Agamemnon, tempestate 
in Cretam insulam rejectus, tres ibi urbes statuit : duas a patriae nomine, 
unam a victoriae memoria: Mycenas, Tegeam, Pergamum.** 

11 See Pellerik, Recueil etc. Tom. iii. p. 73. Supplem. Tom. i. p. 62. 
EcKHEL, Num. VeL p. 141. Sestimi, and Miokket, SuppL iv. p.343. 

1' CoKOK, 47- EusTATHius, oo II. II. p. 313. HoECK*s Kreta, 
Vol. II. p. 429. and Thirl wall*8 History of Greece, Vol. i. p. 879. 
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As the Cnossians long boasted of the tombs of two 
celebrated ancient heroes, Idomeneus and Meriones ''■', so 
the Pergamians used to shew that of the great Sparta^ 
lawgiver Lycurgus, who, according to accounts in Plu- 
tarch's life of him, died in Crete, and was buried 
here ". 

Leaving the district of Platania, I soon arrived at 
the village of lerami, in and about which I lost a good 
deal of time in making fruitless inquiries for existing 
remains of antiquity. I think my search was sufficiently 
diligent to warrant me in asserting, that there are posi- 
tively no ancient remains whatever in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the place. I next rode to a hamlet 
called Pyrgos, a little further on, where my researches 
were equally unsuccessful. Unfortunately I had ex- 
tracted a passage from the work of a fellow-country- 
man '^, wherein it is said, after speaking of Cydonia, 
" The ruins of this ancient city are to be seen on the 
site of lerdmi." The very difficulty, which the existence 
of any considerable vestiges of an ancient city at lerdmi 
would have caused in the way of what I have endea- 
voured to establish, respecting the probable sites of 
Aptera, Cydonia and Polyrrhenia, made rae so anxious 
to verify this assertion, that I passed Platania without 
making any search for remains of an ancient city there. 

Neither ancient authors, nor modern travellers, as 
far as I am aware, afford any ground or colour for Dr 
Cramer's assertion, and I know not how to account for 
it, unless he has taken for granted the existence of 
these imaginary ruins on the authority of Lapie's map'". 



'• Flutabcb, hycaig. c. 31. (Vol. i. p. 334. ed. Reiik.) TIiuluk »i tai 

airroZ ittKifv^ai *priffiv iivA KfiJtTtaK t^e llep-yafLlav ittpl nip ^iutpciia oiof. 

" Dr CitAnEn's GeogiaphiDal and Historical Deaeriplion of Ancient 
Greece, Vol. in. p. 3li6. 

" As seems to have been done by Mr Gail, Geograph. Ursec. Afin, 
Vol. II. p. SBl. " Reperiuntiir hod. rudere Cydoniae in litore ipso. Olim 
perperam vBtErem Cydoniam in hodierna Csnea leponebanl; sed jacent 
rudera ilia ultciius ad occidenlem Suvii hod. Plaiama." 
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With whomsoever the mistake may rest, this is not 
simply one of those numerous instances in which Lapie 
has merely given wrong names to ancient sites, for here 
the error wiU be equally great to whatever ancient city 
the remains are supposed to have belonged ; and we 
may therefore refer this to that class of sites where, as 
in the case of Arcadia, ruins are supposed to exist in 
given spots, and then the name of some unlucky ancient 
city is attached to them, and thus the city acquires, in 
the present day, a new local habitation, and the ima- 
ginary ruins obtain a name. 

Half an hour^s riding from P^rgos brings us to a 
river which we cross: the monastery of Gonid is about 
three miles before us at some little elevation above the 
shore ; and we have for some time seen ^^ The convenes 
white walls glisten fair on high."^ The olive-trees on 
our left, for a considerable distance, are entirely uncul- 
tivated. We cross another small river, just before 
winding round the south-west comer of the gulf, and, 
in a few minutes more, arrive at the monastery, situated 
on the side of rocky hills, and only about a hundred 
paces from the sea. The Hegumenos is absent: the 
senior Pat^ras however does the honours, shewing us 
into a very comfortable room, and causing dinner to 
be prepared. The wine which is produced fully sup- 
ports the credit of monastic institutions. 

Not only in Crete, but elsewhere, the wine of the 
Greek monasteries is mostly excellent, and this too in 
countries where its quality is generally bad. At the 
same time, the sobriety and abstemiousness of eastern 
manners have preserved the Greek church from the 
scandal of having the sounds of revelry and debauchery 
heard within the precincts of its monasteries, as used 
to be the case in Catholic countries. 

♦•There Venus sat disguised like a Nun, 
While Bacchus, clothed in semblance of a Friar, 
Poured out his choicest beverage, high and higher» 
Sparkling.** 
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Such scandal as the Roman Catholic church has en- 
dured, from the time of Boccaccio downwards, on ac- 
count of the profligacy of her monks, the Oriental 
church has certainly escaped : and yet, even here, the 
vices inherent in the very principles of an institution 
which opposes the first great command of God and 
nature, by imposing celibacy on all its members, have 
been sufficiently developed to have called for the in- 
effectual prohibitions of a General CouncQ in the early 
ages of Christianity'', to have become the theme of 
popular songs at the present day"", and, at last, to have 
induced the Bavarian government of Greece, actually 
to put down the monastic order in all parts of the new 
kingdom, and to apply the revenues, which these use- 
less monks consumed, to the purposes of education. 

Notwithstanding the Hegumenos's absence we fared 
well : and, without our having transgressed the limits 
of reason and moderation, he found, on his return in 
the evening, that our time after dinner had not been 
unemployed. The most serious subject of our con- 
versation was the affair of Murnies, and I soon learnt, 
that every absurd belief which was entertained by the 
body of the peasants there assembled, is also shared by 
my reverend friends ; for instance, it is quite impossible 
to disabuse them of the idea that Mehmet-Alfs sole 
object in establishing schools at Neokhdrio, was to seize 
on all the children some fine day, to put them on board 
a ship of war lying in the bay of Siidha, which was 
conveniently near, and to carry them off to Egypt. 
Their ideas respecting the manner in which the Pasb£ 
made his terms with the English Admiral and the 
Consuls, are still more absurd. Tn these unhappy coun- 
tries, the Superior of the most liberally endowed mo- 

" Aa IB obsencd by GiBBON, c, xxxvii. "The stvenlh Reneral counctl 
pTohibits the erection of double or promincuoUB monuterin of both acme*] 
but it appeua iTom Bslumon, that the prohibition vat ineffeetual." Sgrend 
of these promiKuous convenli still eiUl in Crete : t. g. Haghia Hade)telila, 
■nd PeiiinA. 
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nastery is barely removed, in point of education and 
of knowledge, one degree from the condition of the 
poorest peasant. 

AprU22. 

The church of this monastery contains a greater 
number of those paintings with which the Greeks love 
to adorn the interior of their places of religious wor- 
ship, than is usually met with in Crete. They were 
all sent to Trieste at the outbreaking of the revolu- 
tion, and thus escaped destruction. One of them has 
the date l642. Two of the most remarkable are, the 
history of Joseph, which contains a great number of 
groups, exhibiting all the chief events of his life, and 
another wherein the Virgin and child are represented in 
a kind of tub, out of which are flowing two streams'^. 
The Mohammedans did not bum this church, and even 
left uninjured all the carved wood with which it is 
adorned; an instance of moderation rare on their part, 
and which most assuredly was never shewn by the 
Christians in any mosque in the island. After visiting 
the church I enter the refectory: on either side of its 
entrance is a Corinthian column: there is in fact here, 
as in most of the Venetian edifices which remain in 
Crete, some pretension to architectural design and oma^ 
ment. The interior of the refectory is about twelve 
paces long and five or six wide ; and has a table with 
benches on one side of it : it is large enough to remind 
me, by its size as well as by its furniture, of a small 
college-hall at Cambridge. 

In its possessions this monastery has of course suf- 
fered, like all the others, by the war. It contained 

^^ This paintmg is called H Z00T0K02 nHFH. Whether these were 
streams of milk or water, I will not now take upon myself to decide, since 
I do not recoUect how they were supplied. If they were milk, my reader will 
perhaps remember that the copiousness of this source in a Christian church 
nearer to us than that of the Greeks, is alluded to by Swift, when he makes 
lord Peter swear ''that he had a cow at home, which gave as much milk 
as would fill three thousand churches, and, what was yet more extraordinary, 
would never turn sour." (Tale of a Tub, §. iv.) 
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formerly twenty pateras, fifteen kaldgheri, four or five 
deacons'", and between fifty and sixty men-servants" . 
Its eight met(3khis were then cultivated by its men- 
servants, under the superin tendance of a pateras residing 
on each farm. At present the monastery is unable to 
till its own lands, and therefore lets them to a cul- 
tivator, receiving only one half of the produce, and 
supplying the farmer with oxen : thus the half of 
the produce received by the monks is generally a very 
small one. 

Before quitting our kind and hospitable hosts we 
partake of a very palatable breakfast, chiefly consisting 
of a kind of pilav, made of artichokes and rice, at the 
same time doing justice, notwithstanding the early hour, 
to the excellent wine which they again produce. I find 
one of the priests a perfect oracle on the subject of the 
population of every village of the eparkhi'a of Kisamos. 
On making inquiries for the remains of Dictynnaeon, I 
was told that "about three miles from the extremity of 
Cape Spadha, on its eastern side, are remains of an 
ancient Greek city at a place called Kantsilli^res, which 
is not surrounded by walls, but had many houses in 
former times." I did not think it worth while to spend 
a whole day in going to see the slight remains which 
exist of this city, since its position is clearly ascertained. 
There is no doubt that this Dictynnaeon is the Dictynna 
of Pomponius Mela"^ and the Dictamnon of Ptolemy-^ 

The following is Pococke's account" of the remains 
found there. "The ancient remains of this place are 
chiefly on a small height over the west end of the bay, 
and on each side of two rivulets, which meet just before 
they fall into the sea; most of them are roughly built 
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" Men-servanu, iouXei 

" POMI 

Tom. II. Pan. II. p. Sfil. 

™ Ptolemy, Gtogtaph. 

'* Pococke's Defcriptio 
Put I. pp. 344-245. 
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of the grey marble of the mountains which are on each 
side: one building resembles a church, and has some 
ancient brick-work about it. On a height to the south 
of the bay, there are some pieces of grey marble columns, 

-L and four oblong square cisterns sunk into the ground 
and contiguous, as if they had been under some great 
building. I observed that in the middle they were sunk 
lower like square wells, and Uned with brick, with a 
design, I suppose, to receive a greater quantity of water ; 
and below these, on the side of the hill towards the 
town, there are remains in some of the walls of earthen 
pipes, by which one may suppose the water was con- 
veyed down from the cistern, the torrents below being 
dry in summer. Among these ruins, which were pro- 
bably an ancient temple, I saw a fine pedestal of grey 

- marble three feet square ; it had a festoon on each side, 
and against the middle of each festoon a relief of Pan 
standing ; the whole was finely executed ; it is probable 
that this was either an altar or the pedestal of a statue 
erected to that deity in this temple, which probably was 
dedicated to the nymph Dictynna ; Strabo mentions the 
Dictynnaean temple in this place. Some years ago they 
found a statue here of white alabaster, but having a 
notion that such pieces of antiquity contain gold in them, 
the fishermen broke it in pieces ; I brought away a foot 
of it, which shews very distinctly all the parts of the 
ancient sandal." 
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eminence of Mount Ida, although at a distance of about 
sixty miles. After crossing this ridge, we pass the vil- 
lage of Nokia, which is a little on our right, and soon 
come in sight of the gulf of Eisamos. In about an hour 
from Noki& we pass a fountain, and, a few minutes after- 
wards, see the plain of Eisamo-Easteli, which is about 
four miles long and a mile and a half broad. It is 
chiefly covered with standing corn : there are, however, 
also considerable patches of olive-trees. The Panopo- 
litan poet has thought this plain worthy of being ex- 
pressly mentioned ^ The Easteli is situated near its 
further extremity. After advancing a mile more, we 
are just above Nopia, which is on the extreme eastern 
edge of the plain. A river running to the west of this vil- 
lage separates it from the church of Hdghios 6he<5rghios. 
We were now accompanied by a Greek called Antdnios 
Eharadhakes of Nopia, who had been overtaken by us 
half an hour before, and had immediately volunteered 
his services to conduct me to certain remains of antiquity 
close to this church, which seems to have been built on 
the site of an ancient temple. Part of the foundations 
of the older edifice may still be traced. In the large 
masses of brick and mortar, which are lying about near 
the modern building, there are seen three earthen pipes, 
such as one ordinarily finds only in cisterns. 

This Greek chapel stands nearly due north and south, 
instead of east and west as is usual in all orthodox Greek 
as well as Roman Catholic and Protestant churches. 
This architectural peculiarity of the building puzzled 
my Nopian guide quite as much as myself. He asked 
me whether in those times, for he transferred the anti- 
quity of the ancient edifice to the comparatively modem 
erection, the sun used to rise in the south : it must 
have been so, he thought, because the Christian, as he 
stands before the altar in a church, always looks to- 
wards the rising sun. 

* NoNNus, XIII. 237. 

Kat Sdireiov Kicrdfioto. 




The Greek's idea calls Id mind Herodotus's mention 
of what he heard in Egypt, ahout the change which had 
happened, in ancient times, in the sun's usual places of 

rising and setting^ 

Ne is that same great glorious lamp of light. 

That doth enlumine all the lesser fyres, 

Id better case, ne keeps his course more right, 

But is miscaried with the orher sphiirL's. 

And if lo those Egyptian wizards old. 

Which in atai-read were wont have hest insight, 

Faith may bu given, it is liy them told 

That since the time they first tooke the Sunnea hight, 

Foure times his place he shifted bath in sight, 

And twice hath risen where ho now doth west, 

And wasted twice where he ought rise aright'. 

I have never before noticed an instance, in any part 
of Greece or Turkey, of a church not standing due 
east and west'. In England there is sometimes a de- 
viation, determined by the place where the sun rises on 
the day of the saint to whom the church is dedicated. 
This peculiarity in our old ecclesiastical architecture has 
been celebrated by a living poet". 

A passage of Ezekiel shews how greatly the Jews 
abominated the oriental custom of turning the< face to 
the east in prayer". The Jews themselves seem to have 
turned towards the sanctuary, even in the time of David''; 
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e bIbo Butler, HudibToa, Cuiio i 



i^ ^0^011' Toe ^\lou dual 
V. BUS. foil. 

■■" Spemseb, Faerie Queena, Bonk v. Introd. Stan. 8. 

' No doubl such may be found. Colonel Leake, Travela in the Mnr^n, 
I. p. 2fl7. speaks of the church of Asdmatos, near Cape Malapan, which 
"instead of facing U> the East, as lireck churches usually do, faceii south- 
eastward, towards the head of the port, which is likely to have been Ibe aspect 
of the temple," (of the Taenarlan Poseidon.) 



" EnEtiEL, vtii. IB— l!l. 

temple of the Oheheis, were 
England, Vol. 1. Ch. X. He 

west would indicate that □□ t 
' PSAt.MS, T. 7. IXV11I.3, 



.'he ruin! of a temple called (ihebri Bena, 
iaited by Mr KeppEl, Joome; from India 
ibaeiTes, " The gnulual ilope of the plain to 
lat side waa the a&cenc to the lemple." 
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and, when Solomon^s temple was built, it became their 
keblah**. Hence, during the captivity, they used to 
turn towards Jerusalem, then to the west of them, in 
their prayers. Thus Daniel, when at the court of 
Darius, *^ went into his house, and his windows being 
open in his chamber, toward Jeruaalem, he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, and prayed and gave 
thanks before his God as he did aforetime*'.'*' 

This Jewish observance does not appear to have 
been adopted by the early Christians, among whom the 
Persian custom of turning towards the rising sun every 
where prevailed *°. Directions are given to build all 
churches so as to stand towards the east in the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions*^ Origen**, Clemens*^, Basil", and 
other ecclesiastical writers, attempt to assign reasons for 
the practice: some of them, as TertuUian, consider the 
sun the figure of Christ : others say that, since Paradise 
was situated in the east, we mean our looks in that 
direction as a prayer that we may be restored to the 
place from which Adam was expelled : others, as if they 
meant to confine Christianity to the west of Jerusalem, 
tell us that we look to the scene of Christ^s abode and 

" 1 Kings, c. viii. See especially v. 48. 2 Chronicles, vi. 24. 38. 
and Jonah, ii. 4. 7* The entrance of the temple was on its eastern side, in 
order that those who went into it to pray might have their backs towards the 
rising smi. Anastasius, Quaest. xviii. in Script (quoted by Potter, on 
Clem. Alex. p. 857.) 'ErcT/oaTrro dh irp6t Sid, 'Iva ol irpoievxofievoi /iif t6v 
ijXiov dviayovra irpo^KwiiocriVf dWd t6v tiXlov ietnroTtjv, 

» Daniel, vi. 10. 

^® Orioen, Opera, VoL ii. p. 284. ed. Par. 1733. (Hom. v. on Numbers.) 
'^ Quod ex omnibus coeli plagis ad solam orientis partem conversi orationem 
fundimus, non facile cuiquam puto ratione compertum.** Tertullian 
says : ''Ad Persas si deputabimur, licet solem in linteodepictumnon adoremus 
— inde suspicio, quod innotuerit nos ad Orientis regionem precari.** Bishop 
Kaye says, on Tertullian, p. 124. (compare p. 408.) in speaking of the ene- 
mies of the Gospel, " We cannot be surprized at their believing that the Sun 
and the Cross were objects of worship in the New Religion.*' 

" CONSTITUTIONES APOSTOLICAE, II. "c. 67. Kal ITpSaTOV fiiv 6 
oIkov earrut 6'n'(/AT)Kf)9 kut dvaTokd^ T€Tpafifi€voi. 
i« Orioen, de Orat. Tom. i. p. 270. 
^^ Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, vii. p. 856. 
^* Basil, de Spiritu Sancto, c. xxvii. p. 56. a. ed. Paris, 1730. 
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n the orient bom, 
3 Cross his lifo resigned, 
destitute of all truth as it undoubtedly is, if the origin 
of the observance is considered, has become very generally 
prevalent. Christian authors are likewise found who 
venture to assert that the custom was an institution of 
the apostles'*. It appears from Philo-Judaeiis, that 
the Therapeutae prayed in the same manner : and the 
observance being so strictly Christian, it forms one of 
the arguments by which it has been attempted to prove 
that the Therapeutae were Christians". The early prac- 
tice still prevails, more or less, in all countries inhabited 
by Christians to the east of the Holy Land, as well as 
in those to the west of it. 

The Greeks and Romans seem also to have turned 
to the east in offering prayer and sacrifice, and thus 
the oriental observance was easily continued among the 
Christian converts from Paganism throughout the Ro- 
man empire'*. 

" AncTos QuBGstioti. el Respons. ad OrthodoBios, Resp. lit). T6 Si 
idov, rap' mv eiAn^e** A inKXijvia t6 eSx*°^*"p Trap" TOuTae elXtj^eatti Kal 
tA irou eSx^n^at, touto Si irapii -rx^v ayiiolt ditoa^6kiev. AtHAVASIUS, 
(juaest. ad AntiDGhum, 16. (quoted b; Potter, t. c) 0! fiatdpiat airoirraXui 

" Le Livre de PhiloD de U vie contemplatire naduit de roriginal Oiec, 
avK des observittiaiiB, ou Ton fait voir que les Therapeules doot il porle 
^toient Chi^tieDS. Paris, 17IK). pp. 200—302. The chief esublisiiment of 
ihese Therapeutae Kas in lower Egypt; an account of tliem is given in 
Neavdeh, Geachichle det C. R. u. K. Vol. i. Pan i. p, 78. foil. They 
were undoubtedly a sect of Jews, and not Christians. 

" ViTHUViDS, IV. 6. "Sijnum quod etit in celia coUocatum apectet 
ad vespertinam coeli regionem." See also iv. 9. and Viroil, Aen. viii. UR. 
Sutglt « Mtherii spertaas arientia Soli* 

And Aen. xii. 172. 

Ad liurgeQtciii conveni Imniiia salEm, 
Daat (hi£H iDHnibtiB saisas, et temiidra fexTO 
Stirama uutflnt pecudum, pau^risquf altoria libani. 
LuciAN, Neeyomant, §. 7. Tom. i. p. 4R9. ed, Hemst. Other passages are 
indicated hy Lokeieb, de Vet. Lustrst. p. 3IS. fol. ed. 16111. 
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Nevertheless it is undoubted that this ancient custom 
was greatly changed, although the alteration introduced 
was equally consistent with the principles of the sun- 
worship in question. Hyginus mentions the revolution 
introduced into sacred architecture by building temples, 
the entrance into which was at their eastern extremity *** ; 
and it appears, from Lucian ^^ and other authors, that those 
eastern doors were thrown open, so as to admit within the 
sacred edifice the first beams of the rising sun. - 

The custom of thus constructing temples with an 
eastern aspect became very general ; and, in later times, 
the form was sometimes transferred from the heathen 
to the Christian edifice. The temple of Apollo at 
Delphi^ and the cathedral of St Peter at Rome were 
thus equally turned towards the rising sun. 

It is quite certain that the observance of the great 
celestial luminary, adopted by the Christians, has at 
times degenerated into something little better than the 
Persian worship, of which Herodotus and other ancient 
authors speak. I myself once met with an ignorant 
Greek, who told me that the great diflTerence between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism consisted in this, that 
the Christian worships the sun, and the Mohammedan 
the moon^* : and we learn from the mouth of one of 

^° Htoinus, de agror. limit, constit. p. 153. in the Rei Agrariae Auctores, 
ed. Amst. \^A. ''Antiqui architect! in occidentem templa spectare recte 
scripserunt: postea placuit omnem religionem eo convertere, ex qua parte 
coeli terra illuminatur." 

^^ Lucian, de domo, Tom. iii. p. 193. T6v i^Xiov v'jrepKvxJ/atrra evBw 
ifJToSexevQai Kal tov ^wt^s ifiiriirXafrBai es Kopov, dvatreirTa/xevoav twu 
QvpSoUf Kad' o Kol TO. lepd ^Xeirovra hroiovv o\ iraKatoi, See also POR- 
PHYRY and DioKYSius Thrax, quoted by Lakemacher, Antiq. Graec. 
Sacr. Part. i. c. vi. §. 4. 

*" Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. ii. p. 662. 

3^ 'Eyo) irpo^Kvv(a t6v ffXioi/, Kai 6 TovpKoi t6 <t>eyydpi. His explana- 
tion of this strange view of the matter was that all churches have the altar at 
the east end, and that every Christian turns to the rising sun, &c., while ^' the 
Turk reckons by the moon," and on some of his festivals celebrates her rising 
by the discharge of fire-arms, and exhibits the crescent on his standard : Kai 
erai & TovpKo^ Tcpo^Kvvei to (peyydpi. Reland, de Rel. Mahom. p. 163. 
says : '' Confirmat banc opinionem, Lunae imaginem esse insigne Moham- 
medanorum, quasi hoc ex antique Planetarum cultu apud ipsos rcmanserit.** 
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the successors of St Peter, that this adoration of the 
bright orb of day was practised by many Christians of 
his time^. They even turned their backs on the altar'', 
in the most splendid temple which Christian piety has 
ever erected, that they might bow down in their Pagan 
adoration of the rising sun. 

Plutarch and Aelian both mention an ancient opi- 
nion, from which alone it might be inferred how essential 
a part of the ancient religious worship it was thus to 
turn to the east. The act of the elephant, in stretching 
out his proboscis towards the rising sun, was regarded 
as one of religious adoration of the Deity". 

The first direction given to the Mohammedans by 
the founder of their religion was worthy even of a true 
prophet: "To God belongeth the east and the west; 
therefore whithersoever ye turn yourselves to pray, there 
is the face of God*^." After this Mohammed bade his 
followers turn towards Jerusalem ; but, at last, adopting 
the principle, while he abandoned the practice, of the 
Jews, he enjoined on them to turn in the direction of 
the Caaba at Mecca^: " Follow ye therefore the religion 

'' Vosaius, dc origin, el piog. Idolol. ii. 3. Qua peTlinenl haec Leoaia 
Papae, Semi. vii. de NaLir. " De lalibus ingliiuds eriBm UIb generatnr 
impietas, ul sol, inchoatione diuniae Vucis cxsurgena, a quibuadam iiiaipienti- 
oribus de locia emlOEiitioribua adoiBCm : quod aonniilli edam Chrisliani 
adeo ae religiade facere pulanl, ut — ataaeria corpore ad naiaentem se solera 
refleelant, el, c«rvalis cervicilius, in honorem se splewltdi orbU iMlinenl." 

" St Leo, 1. c. " Priusquam ad bead Petri aposloli IjasUicsm, qui unl 
Deo vivo et vero esl dedicsla, pervcnianl; superatia Rradihus, (it must be 
remembered thai, aa Is mentioned in the Unit, the entrance of St Petn'a is at 
ita eastern extremity, towards the eternal city,) quibos ad nuggeatuni arae 
aupBTioria adacenditur, converao corpore, ad naacentem se aolem," &c. 

" Pi.UTAHCB, Tom. II. p. 972. b. 'lo-repsl ** «oi f 1x5 XP^'^"' ^''" 
tabs iXeipavTas liiiiicTBS, d-yv^Xpniiiovt ti tii flnXtfir<r|r. icni -ria fl^iou 
iK^arevTa irpoi«utfoiuTat, iSmr.p X"P°' nVorrriffei t^i irpD^mi.Ho!- 
se™ Koi BiaipiXeaTaToy in-ri tA eupfutf. Aelian, N. A. vii. M. 

'* An Arabic poet elegantly speaks of the Deitj aa his Keblah : see 
RelaND, de relig. Mahom. Lib. ii. §. x. p. 175- 

'" As ihc Arabs did before his timei Reland, de tel. Mahom. p. 371. 
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of Abraham, for he was no idolater. Verily the first 
house appointed unto men to worship in, was that which 
is at Mecca, a direction to all creatures.*" Again, *^ We 
have seen thee turn about thy face towards heaven with 
uncertainty, but we will cause thee to turn thyself to- 
wards a Keblah that will please thee. Turn there- 
fore thy face towards the holy temple of Mecca; and 
wherever ye be, turn your faces towards that place."" 
Mosques are not built so as to point out the direction 
to Mecca, as a church ordinarily points out the east, 
but it is determined within the mosque by a niche 
which they call Al Mehrab; and without, by the 
situation of doors opening into the galleries of the 
steeples*'. 

The Mahommcdans also use, especially in India, 
small compasses in which the magnetic needle is con- 
cealed under the wings of a bird, so placed, that the 
bird'*s flight may always appear to be towards Mecca. 
One of these compasses has been shewn to me by the 
Master of Pembroke College, whose brother, Mr Ainslie, 
brought it from Benares. On it the bird^s flight is to 
the west-south-west, a direction which is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that the instrument was meant 
for India. Mr Ainslie tells me that, in India, magnetic 
needles, serving in a similar way to point to the Holy 
City, and set in rings, are very common among the 
Mohammedans. Thus, even where he has no mosque 
in sight, the devout Musulman is enabled to turn to- 
ward Mecca, in those daily performances of his religious 
exercises, the punctual observance of which, at all times 
and under all circumstances, no traveller in the east 
can fail to notice. 

I may add, that at the south-east comer of the 
chapel of Hdghios Ghedrghios is a fragment of circular 
walling. I learn from Antdnios that the Greeks dug 
here, during the revolution, '^and found a woman and 

27 See Sale. 



a child of marble, which they sent to AnApli:" there 
were twenty-five of them who excavated, and they after- 
wards received nine dollars a-piece, the amount of each 
man's share of the sura obtained for the statues. A 
Melian of the name of loannes, called, from his pro- 
fession of dealer in antiquities, Antika-Y^nnis, also 
came and dug here afterwards. I am told marvellous 
stories about the supernatural appearance of a negro, 
who, when the excavators had discovered a certain en- 
trance, was seen to stand with a drawn sword, forbidding 
them to proceed with their work, and who, in fact, 
deterred them from doing so. 

Before I crossed the streamlet to visit the remains 
at this church, I found the Albanian commandant of 
Kisamo-Kasteli seated smoking his pipe under a tree 
just by the village, and waiting till some of the vil- 
lagers prepared his dinner : it was now nearly noon. 
He wondered what could be my object in asking ques- 
tions about the country, as he found out, both from 
Manias and my Nopi'an guide, that I did. I succeeded 
with a little difficulty in making him understand the 
reasonableness of my endeavour to note down something 
of places far distant from my home, in which I had 
spent several months, and which, in all probability, I 
should never see again. 

Having finished my survey of the remains, at the 
church of Haghios Ghedrghios, I went to a small hill 
about a quarter of a mile to the south -south -east of the 
church, and south of the village of Nopia. On the 
north-west side of this hill are two projecting square 
towers, each about eight paces in width and with a 
curtain of thirty-three paces in length between them. 
Round the rest of the hill, which is only a few hundred 
paces in circumference, are remains of a wall six feet 
thick. It may be observed, that this hill is entirely 
commanded by the loftier one about two hundred paces 
off, on the side of which is situated the village of Nopia. 
The stones of the wall and towers are of various sizes. 
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The fort, for such it must have been, may, as far as the 
style of building is concerned, have been a work either 
of the Greeks or Saracens in the ninth century, of a 
later period of the Byzantine empire, or of the Genoese 
at the beginning of the thirteenth**. 

The remains existing at the chapel of H^hios 
Ghedrghios, though slight, are yet sufficient to indi- 
cate the existence of an ancient city on the spot. Now 
we shall see by and by that there was a city Rhokka, 
where Artemis Rhokkaea was worshipped, a little in- 
land, to the south of this place; and a curious story 
told by Aelian^', respecting a remedy for hydrophobia*' 
discovered by a Cretan fisherman, shews plainly that 
there was a village called Methymna on the shore, and 

^ PococKE*s account of these places is singularly indistinct: he says, 
^* Over this river, on an advanced rock, there are ruins of a house and chapel 
called Nopeia ; about them are the remains of a strong-built wall, five feet 
thick, as if it had been part of a fortified castle," (p. 246.) I suppose him 
not to have seen the ruins at the chapel of Hdghios Ghedrghios, although 
he contrives to speak of all three, of the village of Nopfa, of a chapel, and 
of these walls. 

^ Aelian, N. a. XIV. 20. His account is that the old fisherman had 
caught many hippocampuses, and his sons were bitten by a mad dog. 01 fih 
odu, he proceeds, CKeivro Mtidvfivti^ t^« JLpijTiKfjv irpd^ toTs lyoo-cv — e<m 
^6 avTii Ktifiri, ais <pa<riv — ol ik detofievoi oi/vt/Xyovi/ t« ira0et — ol dk iv 
Ttji *PoKKaiav owtco KaXov/xevri^ 'ApTefiiSo^ dyeiv, (irposeraTTOV,) jcol 
aln-elv taaiv nrapd t^s deov. 

^ Mad dogs used to be common in Crete in ancient time : Caelius 
AuRELiANUS, de morb. acut. iii. 15. "Haec insula (Creta) aliorum 
venenosorum animalium diflicilis, atque pene libera, sola canum rabie vex. 
atur frequentissime." Several instances of canine madness occurred during 
my recent residence at Khani^; and the Council, (T6 Sv/u/SouXtov,) or, in 
other words, its President Raffi^t-effi^ndi, has at length given an order, in 
compliance with the requests of the European Consuls, that all dogs found 
running about the streets be destroyed. The prejudices of some of the 
Mohammedans of the old school were very difficult to overcome. The pecu- 
liar tenderness of Mohammedanism, towards all the inferior tribes of animals, 
is too well known to require any observation. Nothing can be more unfounded 
than SoNNiNi's assertion, Tom. i. p. 429. << Ija race (des chiens de Candie) 
est ab&tardie, sur-tout depuis que les Turcs, grands ennemis des chiens, se 
sont empar^s de cette belle contr^e." On the Cretan breed of dogs, see 
Vol. I. p. 33. What I have said there, on the dogs of Molossis and Chaonia, 
throws light on a passage of Aristophanes, Thesm. 416. 

Kai TposeTi MoXottikov^ 
Tp€(pova-tf fxopfioXvKeia rots fioix^^is, Kvva^, 
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near the temple of Artemis Rhokkaea. I think there 
is no doubt of this being the site of Methymna. 

As to Rhokka, I did not visit the spot where I now 
suppose it to have been situated; for not having had 
an opportunity of consulting Pococke's Travels, after 
I had determined to spend as many months as might 
be requisite in the examination of this island ; and, what 
was a much greater misfortune, not having succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of Professor Hoeck's valuable work, 
this site eluded my researches. 

Those alone, who have travelled in Greece or Turkey, 
can duly appreciate the difficulty of discovering unvisited 
vestiges of ancient cities, I used to spend, I may safely 
say, hours daily, during all my travels in Crete, in 
making diligent inquiries for any traces which might 
indicate the existence of such remains; and thus I have 
but seldom failed to discover them, where I had any 
ground for supposing that they ought to exist in the 
neighbourhood of places which I visited. 

The site of the city Rhokka, which thus escaped 
me, was seen by Pococke, on his return from the re- 
mains of Polyrrhenia to Khania. He says", "Another 
inland town was Artacina, which might have been at 
a place called Rocca, though Ptolemy places it more 
to the south ; it is a small high rocky hill, on the top 
of which arc the remains of some buildings ; there are 
about three or four rooms, which the people say belonged 

to the ancient Greeks To the west of this place there 

is a river called Tiphlose About a league to the north- 
east of Rocca is a village called Episcope, where there 
is a church still entire, and the bishop of Chisamo thinks 
that it is his cathedral." That Hyrtakina was further 
to the south than the remains visited by Pococke will 
be seen hereafter. This site is, I have no doubt, that 
of Rhokka, where, according to Aelian^, there was a 
temple of Rhokkaean Artemis, which of course would 



' Pococke, Tom. ii. p. 247. 
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be but a short journey distant from the city of which 
we see vestiges at Nopia. The river here spoken of 
by Pococke is the Typhlds, which runs about a mile 
to the westward of Nopia, so that Rhokka is a little 
to the south of this place. It is plain from Pococke^s 
journal that it cannot be very far inland, for he says, 
after describing the remains of Polyrrhenia, which he 
supposed to be those of Aptera, that on finding he could 
get no other information than he already possessed re- 
specting Phalasarna, Khersonesos and Inakhorion, he 
went no further that way. He then adds, " Strabo 
observes, that the island is twenty-five miles broad at 
the west end, and Ptolemy makes it thirty.*" It is 
therefore evident that he did not go to the southward 
of Polyrrhenia, but returned towards Khania, taking 
an inland road to avoid retracing his steps along the 
shore. Thus it appears clear and undoubted that the 
ruins he saw are very nearly where I have placed 
them on my map. 

I am disposed to believe that the remains of Rhokka 
were also visited by Buondelmonti. He mentions the 
river Typhlds as being near Kisamos, and then adds, 
that in going southward, after crossing the Typhlds, 
I suppose, he saw a new church in which were ancient 
marble and porphyry columns: most likely remains of 
Artemis's temple^^. 

I should not have thought it worth while to enter 
into so careful an investigation of Pococke'^s words, had 
not Professor Hoeck, whose opinions always deserve the 
greatest attention, placed Rhokka and Methymna near the 
western shore, considerably to the southward of Sfindri. 

^ Buondelmonti, in the Creta Sacra of Cornelius, VoL i. p. 6. 
After mentioning the river Typhlds, " Cumque versus Austrum per medium 
Insulae proceditur, nova ecclesia invenitur, in qua columnae porphireticae 
et marmoreae antiquae existunt." In his more verbose account at p. 88. 
he speaks of their arrival at the modem church : ^' dum intravimus versus 
Pavimentum, respice, dixit, cognosce Musaicum, quod jam per tot saecuU 
a pluviis et terrae humectationibus illaesum est, atque totam hanc vineam 
cum multis hedificiis porfireisque marmoreis comprehendit in unum." This 

modem 
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We leave Nopia, the site of Methymna, at forty-five 
minutes past one : pass the village of Dlirapania, cross 
the river Tj'phlos, and then, passing the village of Kur- 
valones, arrive at fifty minutes past two at the river of 
Kamara, where I observe, on one side of the streamlet, 
the massive supports of a bridge which no longer exists. 
The village of Kamara had formerly forty or fifty houses, 
it is now a complete heap of ruins : all its inhabitants were 
Mohammedans, and, like most of their correligionaries of 
the district, had taken refuge in the Kast^li, where they 
were blockaded by the revolted Greeks, and where nearly 
all of them fell victims to the plague. Half a mile 
further we arrived at Kisamo-Kasteli, having observed, 
just before entering the town, some ancient arched 
caves in the Turkish cemetery : they are almost en- 
tirely under ground. 

In and about the town are fourteen or fifteen frag- 
ments of shafts of marble and granite columns, an Ionic 
capital, another column's base, and some remains of walls. 
Other vestiges, which sufficiently prove that there once 
existed here a flourishing and important i-ity, are seen 
scattered over nearly half a mile round about the Kasteli. 
Four centuries ago Buondelmonti saw many columns and 
other remains of a considerable ancient edifice within the 
modern town'*". The principal ruins now are at some 
little distance to the southward of Kisamo-Kasteti, and 
consist of a large mass of walls fallen in confusion : its 
outer facing is of brick-work, and its interior consists 
of small stones and mortar : and what would appear to 
have been an aqueduct, of which, however, only the 

modem coaat-describeTi proceeding in his periplusT passes slohg the sandy 
shore, and arrives "ad flumen Napoliam non magnum," or as we read at 
p. 89. "ad non magnum Nopiliam flumen," by which I understand the river 
of Nopia. He describes the mountains of Cape Spidha SB abdundiog in caves, 
pp. li. and m. 

"* Bdondelmonti, in the Ctela Sacra of Cornelius, Vol. i. p. fi. 
" AntiquB ChissamoapoliB oppldum album videlur, in cujus medio Jong uber- 
rimua dulcis aquae, et palatium cum multitudine columnarum Jam fere pTO- 
atratum cetnitur." 
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summit of the arch is visible: the ground about is evi- 
dently a good deal higher than the anoient leveP. 

I paid a visit to the Albanian commander of the 
fortress, who had passed as we were examining the an- 
cient remains. He received me with the ordinary civi- 
lities. On my presenting him the Pashd^s letter, I found 
out, what did not at all surprise me, that the Arnaut 
could not read. He, however, sent immediately for the 
Kadi, who performed the office of secretary, and with 
whom and another Cretan Turk of this place, I had a 
long conversation about the blockade of the Kast^, 
and the sufferings of the Mohammedans within the fort, 
where the plague was then raging most fiercely. They 
were at first near eight hundred men, and were barely 
seventy when they capitulated. This place consists of 
the castle, and a small town also walled in : they are 
not, both together, much more than half a mile in 
circumference. 

On leaving Kisamo-Kasteli we proceed to the south- 
east : the olive-trees, which we pass on either hand, are 
more than half of them uncultivated, and the ground 
below them is covered with furze and brushwood : we 
arrive at Lower Palaedkastro in about half an hour, and 
a continued ascent of half an hour more brings us to 
Upper Palaedkastro. I observed remains of ancient walls 
before arriving at the village, and, on entering it, noticed 
a curious tower. 

Being still distant many days from the hour of our 
deliverance from the Greek Lent, I was astonished to 
see the peasant who was our host for the night produce 
some meat, and make preparations for cooking it. On 

^ I did not hear of any remains westward of the present village. 
PococKE says, (p. 246.) " Near the west comer of the bay was the port 
and town of Cysamus — the x>ort was a small basin within the land, which 
is now almost filled up ; it was defended from the north winds by a pier made 
of large loose stones, not laid in any order. Along the shore to the west 
of the port of Chysamo, there are foundations of some considerable buildings, 
which might be warehouses ; a small rivulet runs into the sea at this port ; and 
east of it the ancient Cysamus seems to have stood/* After mentioning the 

castle 
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inquiring about it, I learnt that a sheep had fallen sick, 
and had thus been killed " for the children at Easter^.'** 
Not wishing, therefore, to rob the children of any por- 
tion of such an Easter Sunday's dinner, we supped on 
eggs and a salad of wild asparagus^ which, if not quite 
so delicious as, like that met with in some parts of Italy, 
to compensate any epicure for the pains of a pilgrimage 
to eat it, was still most palatable after a ride of several 
hours. Belon observed, that asparagus, such as we cul- 
tivate in our gardens, could scarcely be seen in Crete, 
and that the wild plant grew all over the island*'. 

The ancient epicures were well aware of the supe- 
riority of this wild vegetable over the larger asparagus 
which is produced by cultivation 
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castle and the walls of the modem town, he adds, ''as they are so near the 
sea, they would not be secure firdm the corsairs without this defence/* 

^ Aid Tct iraidid — vd (pdytoai t»|V Aafiarpi^. 

^7 Belon, Observations de plusieurs Singularitez, etc. f. 20. ed. 1555. 
'' A peine pourroit on voir celle maniere d'Asparges en Crete, telle que nous 
cultiuons en noz iardins : car ils n'ont que la sauuage nomm^e Corruda, qui y 
croist en tous lieux. Mais outre ceste lit, ils en ont encor vne autre espece qui 
de nom propre vulgaire et ancien est appellee Polytricha." Wild asparagus 
is also found on the continent of ancient Greece : see Chandler, Travels in 
Greece, c. li. near the end. 

^ AthenaEUS, II. 62. e. Ovtoi kuI eXeioi Kai opeioi KoKovi/Taf iov 
ol KaWitrroi ov cnreipovTaif iravrtov ovre^ tcSv ei/rds OepaTrevriKol* oi dl 
anraprol Kai <r^66pa wire/ofieycOets yivom-ai. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE TEBE1T0H.Y C 



April 33. 

The clouds looked very threatening this morning, 
ind I had scarcely commenced my ascent to the an- 
cient acropolis, before I was incommoded by a driz- 



zling rain. In Crete rain usually falls on fou 
days during the month of April, but never s 
for the people to speak, as our Chaucer doi 
time 

"Wbanne that April with hiit shoureB aote 
The drouglite of Murche bath perced to the rot 



-ntly 



Besides, the drought of March is a thing sufficiently 
rare here, since I believe that month to be ordinarily 
one of the most rainy in the year. At all events the 
Cretans are anxious that it should be so, and shew, by 
a common proverb', their opinion, that the more rain 
they have in March the better, while with us in England 
dry weather is so much desired at the same season, that, 
according to our proverb, " A peck of March dust is 
worth a king's ransom." Not only in England, but even 
in Spain, April, and not March, is the month when the 
influence of genial and abundant showers is most felt". 

In spite of the showers I examined the remains. 
From the summit of the acropolis Kisamo-Kasteli is 
south-south-west, and is about two miles distant in a. 
right line. The river of Palaedk astro, which is also the 
river of Kamara, passes close to the east of the acropolis. 
From the western corner of the citadel, the walls run 
in a westerly direction for about three hundred paces, 
and their height varies from ten to eighteen feet. The 
stones, which are generally between two and three feet 
long, and from ten to twenty inches high, are disposed 
in horizontal layers. I should think there can be no 
doubt that these are remains of the walls built by the 
Achaeans and Laconians, when they came and settled 
with the Polyrrhenians and fortified this strong place: 
and I have thought it worth while to give a sketch of 
them. Somewhat to the south of this wall, and about 
half way between the acropolis and its western extremity, 
are remains of what I suppose to have been a temple. 
The modern Greek chapel which has been erected on its 
site is now also in ruins. On the acropolis itself but 

' The ptoverb, which I heard every r&iiiy day through the Greek month 
of Much, is yidpTiot §pix.", ttdte fiuijim%fi, where the fiuifiiri£fi musl be 
a corruption of Muiiajei, »8 fl, instend of S, is sometimes rhaoged into ip, 
in the contiHEat of Greece, and as converselj the Cretan village Vi£no (Bidiv) 
is eometimes called Dhlino, (Aidca.) Mudia^ai I suppoae to be derived from 
the ancient natiSn, which is well eipiained by RcrHVKEN, on Timaeus. See 
alsD Pbotius, Lex. p. 27S. MuSiav, I'liTtav, iivypiv clvai, kbi g-ifirfnAci. 

' "April showers, May flowers:" "April, agius mil." 
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few ve&tiges of ancient walls are discovn^blt? : there are 
however sufficient remains of them to shew that tht- 
Saracens, Byzantine Emperors, or, more prob&blvi the 
Genoese, in their superstructure, followed generally the 
uicieot foundations. Within these walls are some cis- 
terns'. The circumference of the acropolis is about 
half a mile : but the citj also was surrounded bj walls, 
a portion of which we saw before arriving at the village. 
On the ancient site, at no great distance from the pre- 
sent village, the rock, a pebblv compound, is hewn in 
such a way as plainly to shew that its excavations once 
I served as houses in the citv of Polyrrhenia. To the 
J westward of ihe village is the ruined tower before men- 
tioned. It is about forty feet high, and is composed 
of stones of every size and of marble fragments, which 
indicate, as the period of its construction, an age when 
ancient monuments were regarded an useful only for 
building materials. Hard by this tower is a fountain, 
which is in fact the mouth of an atjueduct, about four 
feet in height and two wide, hewn out of the living 
rock, and said to go an hour underground, an assertion, 
however, which 1 did not think it worth while to verify 
by exploring its interior. At some little distance from 
the tower are also seen several ancient sepulchres. 

Polyrrhenia, or Polyrhenia, as Spanheim. following 
the epigraphs of coins', would write the word, was the 



:, Vol. I 



Pan I, 
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I, p. 246. : 

SiiigulaHtez, tli. v. fol. 7- deicrib« ihe liir. 

tinnl uera Cauo apau, ou Capo ipada, loo tn 

TiDe lur me colline a demj mile de 1h mer. oi 

ia murailles, el <i gtiade quanlil^ de belles 

lea pui3»e contempler ainon pai grand mirade . lea habilSts Is aomnient Pkleo 

Helenico caaDo." In Ch. LVit, when desciibing the Tetnains of Bocephalui 

■t Caiallo, lol. 38. he again «pe&lu oT (he cisterna of (hi) Cretan Paluoku. 

mm, "on peu au delji de Quiuamiu." 

' Moil of the coins have nOAYPHNiaO. Stephakcs of Bvz*K. 
TIfM saya: IIo^upjji., xo'A.S K,llrTiJI. orA toS mWd prfufn. Torrem 
■wpi^oTtt ixii'. B ■mXi-nit no\ufipni'i«i. Plikv, iv. 2(1. calls the place 
Poljniieniuiii. Ftolekv, Ilokiifiptiiila ; and Scrt-AX, IloXvii^iiva; which 
■bonld probablf be eithei the IToXv/ipiTFU] of Plolemj', or the lliiKipn* of 
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neighbouring state to Cydonia', and we learn from 
Scylas* that its territory extended from the northern 
to the southern sea. It was here that Agamemnon, 
when driven into Crete, came and offered sacrifice'. The 
celebrated temple of Dictynna was in its district^, and 
it appears to have been a place of peculiar sanctity 
in ancient times". Its colonization by Achaeans and 
Laconians has been already mentioned'". The Polyr- 
rhenians took a part in the wars against Cnossos and 
Gortyna, which are related by Polybius". 

We have seen" that, ever since the revival of letters, 
this Palaedkastron, in the neighbourhood of the western 
Kisanios, has been supposed to be the site of Aptera. 
In addition to the authors already mentioned I might 
quote Andrea Cornaro, the Cretan historian of his native 
island, and Ferrarius'^. 

Among the extensive ruins of this city, and near 
one of its gates, Toumefort observed, inscribed on a 
long piece of stone, IMP. CAESAR. ; and, on another 
fragment, IVII. COS. III". After mentioning this he 
adds, " Tout cela marque que la ville a ete consi- 
derable dans son temps, et il n^y auroit aucun doute 
que Paleocastro ne fust le reste de Tancienne ville 
d'Aptere, n'etoit que Strabon ne la place qu'a dix 
milles de la Canee." The naturalist's way of getting 
rid of this difficulty is amusing: "Mais il n'y a rien 
de bien certain touchant les mesures des anciens, ou 
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= Andrea Cobwabd, ap. Cornel. Cret S»cr. I. p. 123. and Feerari 

ic. Oeogiaph. v. CiBamuB, p. lOt. ed. Lond. 16a7- 

* PococKE, (Inscript. Antiq. P. i, c 4. p. 43.) copied a Oreek insci 
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50 SAEGHILIA THE CERIGOTTO OF EUROPEANS. [cHAP. 

peut-etre que cet eiidroit de Strabon est corrumpu"." 
Pococke did try to extricate himself from the difficulty, 
which these ten milea between Cydonia and Aptera 
forced on him ; and in order to do so supposed, as we 
have already seen, that Cydonia was an inland city, 
situated five miles to the south-south-west of the modern 
Khanift. Probably it is to this difiiculty of reconciling 
the distance of Strabo with a false hypothesis, that we 
are also indebted for the indication of the imaginary ruins 
of Cydonia as existing at lerami. It is worth while to 
remark, that as Tournefort'a description of this site agrees 
well with Strabo'a account of Polyrrhenia, so Pococke 
observes that " the town was very strong by nature." 

We left Palaedkastro at three ; and, after a descent 
of about a mile and an ascent of another, passed the 
first of three or four hamlets, which are known under 
the common name of Luaakiea. At half past four we 
arrived at the principal village of Mesdghia, where we 
are about two miles from the sea. Hence Tserigo and 
the islet called Cerigotto by the Italians, are both dis- 
tinctly visible. The latter is called Saeghilia by the 
Greeks, who have only prefixed an S to its ancient 
name'", as has also been done in Sitanos, the name of 

" TouiltJEFOBT, VoyKKe de Levanl, Tom. 1. p. 81. D'Ajjvili.e, 
Oevres, (OSogiaphie ancienne abrifg^E,) Tom. ii. p. IHO. ed. Paris, IRai, 
like eTcrj body else, considers Ihia Kiaamo near Cape Sp^ha, aa the port 

" This island Aegilis is called Aegiia by DioNvaius PERiEiiETES, 
V. 488. Alyikd t liSi Kufl-ipB Ka\ai/pui ts Tp^X"«" ™ *>''='' passage 
EnstathiuB shews pretty plainly that he knew nothing about its situation. 
It is mentioned by PoMPomtia Mei.a, u. 7. II. and by PliMy, iV. 19. 
Aegila autem xv. m. pass, a Cythera, eademque a Cretae Pbalasacna oppido 

Modem tiavellera as nell as geogiaphers (as D'Anville, Geographie 
ancienne abr^g^, Oeunes, Tom. ii. p. 191. Mahitert, Oeograpbie der 
Griechen und Hoemer, Vol. viii. p. 690. ChamEb, Vol. in. p. 200. See 
alao TzacuucKE, on Pomponius Mela, Vol. iii. Pan. iii. p. 740-) describe 
island by its Italian name Cerigotto, irhich is nitl as totally unknown 
to all the Greeks here, a> Zante is for Zikythoa, or Zfikynthoa (i| ZaKu^ai) 
(HanltxarcB fbr Dlonyeifdhea (al Aiovviruijci), Stalimene for Lemnoa (li 
Avpw^), or Candia for Crete. 
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a modern village close by the site of Itanos, one of the 
easternmost cities of ancient Crete. A similar change 
is said to have taken place in the name of the Messenian 
city Andania, the site of which is now called Sandani" : 
and thus Cardamyle, in Laconia, has become Scarda- 
mula'*: and, with the Italians, Chios is now Scio, Car- 
pathos Scarpanto, and so forth. 

The only Mohammedans of Mesdghia are the two 
Subashis". A considerable quantity of wine is pro- 
duced here, and though it is not esteemed equally with 
that of H^ghio MJ-ro, Sdrko and a few other places, 
yet it is excellent ; and, the produce exceeding greatly 
the home consumption, it becomes the main article ex- 
ported from the district. The Cretan wine is frequently 
spoken of by ancient authors'". Hence our learned 
poet mentions it as one of the chief wines of antiquity"'. 
Vines peculiar to the island are also spoken of"^; and 



I' Hell's itinerary of (he Mores, p. fia. The ihaage of Im ioM JVio 
rcay be noticed as snalogoui, the last letter of a ditTerent cane of the articlt 
having there beeo taken and prefixed to the name; compare what baa heen 
said above, Vol. i. p. 3S4. An opposite change, the Dmisston of the S, is 
found in the name of India. The river Sindhu in Sanskrit, became Hindu 
in Persian, and the aspirate vnt omitted by the Greeks, in the name of both 
the river and the people. 'lufos 'n-a-ra^oc iijt no 'Ic^oi. See Boulkn, 
Daa alte Indien, Vol. i. p. H. and Schlebel, Dp I'Oigine des Hindoua, 
TiBDaactions of the R. S. L. Vol. II. p. 40S. 

" Leake, TraveU in the Mor^a, Vol. i. p. 331. 

'<> Oi iia tnuiLltiaiolt. 

" Clemens Ai.EiANDBiyua, Paed. ii. p. IHfi. ed. Potl. '0 ciiujii' •"■i 
timiom LiaPim. Kal Kpits tis yXunfi.;. Aelian, Var. Hiat. XII. 31. TXvKii 
Tw *ol K(»jn£XAot. AthENaEhs, x. p. J40. e. Tiv ti KnXoi^mioii -rdaior 

Triii6/itiiin TiZ A.lyaa6irir^ Kal t« KpirriKu. DioaconiDES, and Ualen, 
cited by TouttNEFOBT, Vol. i. p. 90. A passage of Jufekaj, will be 
quoted below, at p. 74. Plimy, xiv, 9. " Passum a Cretico Cilicium pro- 
batur, et Afticnm, «t in Italia Bniiiraisque provinciiB." Soimus, c. II. 
"Larga vitis, mira soli indulgenlU." 

" Milton, Paradise Re){ained, iv. 117. 

Their wiDH of SeCa. CiJss, and Faleroe. 
Chiv, and CnH, 
>> As the epialt of HEavcuius. where, however, a comparison of 
p. (16. renders TeOpatla the probable name. Sm Hoeck, 
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some wines derived their names from the districts where 
they were produced. The Thenoean wine is thus men- 
tioned by Julius Pollux^. It is deserving of remark 
that the site of Thenae, as we have already seen, is very 
near the modern villages of Haghio Myro and Surko, 
both justly celebrated as two out of four or five places 
which produce the best wine in all Crete. It will be 
remembered that Thenae was near Cnossos". Hence 
Nonnus describes a libation, poured out by the Cretan 
Asterios, on the funeral mound of his fellow-country- 
man Opheltes, as having consisted of 

A cup of sweet and fragrant Cnoaaian wine". 

The Pramnian wine, spoken of by Homer", in all 
likelihood derived its appellation, in the first instance, 
from some place of Thrace or Asia, where it was pro- 
duced''. In later times a Cretan wine received the 
name'*. Belon supposes it to have been the same with 
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but it is pretty plain that 



the modern malmes 

the port of our days is the wine which most nearly i 
sembles the ancient Pramnian'". The wine of Crete 
was so little like the Pramnian, that it is called paaaum 
by several ancient authors^'. 

Tile growth of the vine here may perhaps have re- 
ceived a check, while the Saracens were roasters of the 
island, in the ninth and tenth centuries; but, if so, it 

" PoLlliK, VI. 3. According [o [he nmeclion of Meuraiua, (CrtW, 
p. 103.) lot the old readiiiK tirjpaTnv. 
" Above, Vol. I. p. 221. 
" NoKNFS, Dionya. isxtu. 113. 

-Lbtt dxuu)itw. it Kvalif 
Arripioi AwraJoi, i/tayvuiu al/ia Ka^l^air. 
Kifiiarriov d/itpiKvirBWov ^X"" iB^rat tjieos olirou 

" Homer, 1l. XI. 639. Od. K.23S. ATiiEKAEca, i. p. 10. •. 

" EuaTATBIUS, OD IL. XI. p. B7I. PlISY, N, H. XIV. A. 

" Aeliah, 1. c. «» Belok, ObsrrvalionB etc. f. 21. 

" Hehdebson, Historf of anEient and modern Wines, p. 7R. 

'I BentlET has rendered it impossible foi ui to adopt HardouinV 
eiplanation of the verse of Horace: "CreMa tie eareat pulchta dies nola." 
On die patium, nee Casaubon, Animadv. in Athenaeum, p. 735. 
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soon recovered, and while Crete still belonged to the 
Byzantine empire, its sweet wine was again celebrated. 
Theodore Ptokhoprodromos mentions it, with that of 
Mytilene, as opposed to the Chian™. 

From the period of the Venetian conquest Italy 
again enjoyed Cretan wines, which were not long in 
finding their way into the other countries of Europe. 
At the moment of the great insurrection of the Venetian 
colonists in 1363, as' detailed in several unpublished 
manuscripts of St Mark's Library, wine was one of the 
principal exports of the island". 

Somewhat less than a century afterwards, Buondel- 
monti travelled in Crete, and wine still held the first 
place among the exports-". About the same time I'rinee 
Henry of Portugal sent to Crete for plants to stock the 
island of Madeira, where the first Portuguese colony was 
established in 1421^. 

The wine of Crete is said by Aeneas Sylvius, who 
also flourished in the fifteenth century, to have been in 

'" ThEODOHOS PtOKBOI'BODBOMOS, II. ML 

OiSi ydp b'umii -rlmurni Xiurrucok eii *6poi,,— 
d\kd yXvKim MiTuXitkBisi' kqI KpTfTiKov iie6p,,v, 
tiia -^lynoitt in^dWrnatv Totit tqv ^potpaylas. 

" Cbohaca Teneziana, CDdiceiviii. (belcmgiiig to the earlj' pari 
of [he fifteenth century ; see the Catsloga deUa Bibliotecs Mudans, p. 226.) 
foL 9B, "AuchoiB 1i CentiUoraeni de Chandia ai fexe elli una p' so ducha 
e retore, de U (era — e fexe retegnir 1e nauue e luuuilli da Veniesia, fo i paroiii 
e nocheri e marineri le gual nave se (rawiesse charegade alls vendeme. In 
anolhet manuBcript, in the same collection, entitled also C&(»~aca Vene- 
tian a, and numbered Codice xx. in the Catalogo delld Biblioteca Mardana, 
p. 227. ne find at ibl. 67. the same fact detailed, and Che ahipB spoken of 
as "lule le nave ila Benitetne andade I Candia." 

" BnONDEl, MONTI, in Cornel. Cret. Sacr. Vol. i. p. 9. end. " Veniunt 
EI omnibn* mundi paitibus hue naves, quae xi raUHa ad triinus oneranlut 
vegetibuB optlmi vini, et pinguia tasei copia, ac iiumenti, propter tanien 
tusticorum inertiani olivas nnn habent." ARsin. BI p. SMi. the same thing 
is told in nearly the same words. Towards the end of tbe siiteenth century, 
60,000 botte was the amount exported annually : aee Foscahini, Relatione, 
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Candia, quali riu 
SON, p. 34B. 
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54 AN ENGLISH CONSUL APPOINTED IN CRETE. [ 

great request even in Bohemia*', and a Carthusian monk, 
who visited the island in ISOT, on his way to the Holy 
Land, makes especial mention of the Cretan wine and 
honey^'. The commerce between Crete and England, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was so great 
that Henry the Eighth, in 1522, appointed one Baltha- 
zari as " the Master, Governor, Protector and Consul 
of all and singular the merchants and others his lieges 
and subjects within the port, island and country of Crete 
or Candia^. The staple export of Crete was its wine'', 
and the return obtained by it from England consisted 
chiefly of woollen cloths'", a branch of commerce which 
was subsequently obtained by the French. Thevet" 
and Belon'^ both write in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and both bear testimony to the abundance and 
excellence of the Cretan wines. An English traveller. 



" Aeneas Sylvius, Hisl. Bohem. Cap. i. in Cornel. Cret. Sacr. Vol. i. 
p. 58. " Quoliei Ctewnse vinum caupones venale proponunt, mveniea quam- 
plurei, qui juramenio adacti, nunquam cetlam vinariam egredientuT nisi 
exhausto dolio." 

" Cornelius, Creu Sacr. Vol. ii. p. 41B. 

™ RvMER's FoEDEUA, Vol. XVI. p. 76B. The document, relating as it 
does to the first known appointment of a modern Consul, ia interesting. The 
following is an extract : " De cansule conatitnto. Dedimus et conceasimus — 
dilecto et Edeli nostrn Cenaio de Balthazari filiu qnoudam Tohannia de Bal- 
thazari, alias d c a ( ena o de Blenesava mereaton de Luca — modo residenti 
in insula Cretae vel Cand ae — offic um s re locum Magiatn Guhematoria, 
Prolectoris aive Consul a on n un et 6u gulorum llercatorum aliorumque 
Legeanim et auhd toruin QOatrorum ntra portum naulam aive terram 
Cretae vel (.and ae fteque tant un moran am merca d aan um sive negoti- 

™ The malmeaey and muscadine, apoken of by our early poela, and in 
Shakespeare were imported from Crete, which must have been, to our ancea- 
lor* what Portugal has been since. The Duke of Clarence drowned himaelf 
m his butt of malmesey in U7S. 

*" Anderson's Origin of Commerce, Vol. ii. p. 60. where he speaka 
of 1634 and of 1560. 

■' Thevet, Cosmographie de Levant, fol. 33. " 11 ; ha — grand' abond. 
ancc de Creabons vlns, cSme tesmoignet lea Epithetci pogtiqs et I'expe. 

i, Obiervationaetc. f.3l. " Le vjn que nous appcUona Maluaiaie 
;rete." Its Europeai 
:, Reaeaichea 
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iti 1569, mentions the exportation of Malmesey as' the 
common trade of the island". The wood annually im- 
ported in order to make casks to hold it, was a con- 
siderable article of commerce. Sandys, who wrote more 
than forty years later*', after speaking of the other pro- 
duce of Crete, subjoins, "but that which principally 
enricfaeth the country is their Muscadines and Malmsies, 
wines that seldom come vnto vs vncuted", but excellent 
where not, as within the streights, and compared vnto 
Nectar. 

Creete I eonfesse Joues fartrBSse to be 
For Noctar onely is tranaferd from thee'*." 

The testimony of the English traveller is confirmed by 
that of a contemporary Italian Bishop, who was born 
in Crete, and who, when he speaks of his native land 
as viai ferax, immediately adds, 

Ignosce vini si exciilit nomen mihi, 
Nectar volebam diuere, aut si quid raagis 
Beat liquore lauta divum prandia". 



" Hj.iluyt'b ColleetiDn of esrly Voyages, Travels, and Diacoveries 
of (he English Nation, VaL 11. p. 330. ed. LiHid. ISIO. 

" Sandvs, a relaCiOD of a Jounief begun An. Dam. 1610. containing 
s description of the Turkiah Empire, of Aegypt, of the Holy Land, of the 
remote parts of Itaiy, and Hands adioyning. The third edition. London, 
1632, The extract is from p. 234. 

" This word will be esplained by BeLON, f, 21. "Osona asseurer que 
celuy qui est trssport^ Ic plus loing, camme en Almagne, France, Angle- 
lerre, a <ste premiereuient ctiict: Car les nauires qui aboident en Crete 
pour tfSspocter la Maluaisie en estrange pays, se veulent eMpressemcDt 
charger de celle de Rethymn, sachants bieti qu'elle se garde aioult long 
temps en 9a bont£, et que d'autani qu'elle est plus trauaill^e, elle est d'autant 
plus excellente." He dlifers from the English traveller in the assertion of 



" Atoraiufl Lollihus, " ctarissimns Praesu! et Pracaulum decus," 
in his verses entitled de Creta Insula, in Cornel. Cret, Sacr. Vol. 11. p. 442, 
He was Bishop of Belluno for many yean, and among other "egregia ingenii 
sui monumenta" were many writings "quae in Cretensiam laudem cadunt," 
e Cornel, 1. c. 
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Another testimony to the excellence of the Cretan wine 
is also afforded by a passage of Ben Jonson'". In " The 
Generall Historie of the Turkes," by Knolles, published 
at London in 1603^% I find the island spoken of as 
" now most famous through a great part of the world, 
for the good Malmesey which there groweth, and is 
from thence in great abundance sent into many farre 
countries." England is mentioned as one of these coun- 
tries by the Proveditor General, Foscarini", in his re- 
port to the Senate at Venice, made in 157fi; and he 
also speaks of the excellence of the Cretan wine. Wine 
seems to have been produced in great quantities in the 
island, till it came into the possession of the Turks. 
Since that event the juice of the Cretan grape is rarely 
met with out of the island, but all modern travellers, 
who have tasted it, are unanimous in celebrating its 
praises^'. I must quote the very words in which they 
are sung by Falconer. 

Relaxed frum toil the Sailnrg range [ho shore, 

Whore faminf, war, and Btorm are fell no more; 

The hour to soi-ial pleasure they resign. 

And black remembniiiPe drown in generous wine". 

The whole district about Mesdghia is divided into 
vineyards. The three little islands seen off the western 
coast, were once, as I am told by the villagers, the 

„ p. 173. ed. riifford. 



•■ It in a folio VDlume : the extract is from p. 8fi8. 

■" FoacAHiNi, RelatioiiE etc. fol. laa. He says about (i«,000 bolte were 
produced annuallf , '' Ne navigano molli per Fonente, parte io Inghihenv, 
parte in Portogallo per India, (they were chiefly mnncadines, moacatelli,) 
molti ne vanno in Coatantinopoli et deI mar maggiore, et auai in AleaiandriB 
dove Don si consumano altii vini che di Candia." 

" Toomefort, liOuis Chevalier, MjUei, and all other travellers in Crete 
down to Tancoigne, (Tom. II. p. 19.) might be referred to. From PotocKE, 
Vol. 11. Part I. p. 3M. it appears, that, even when he visited the island, the 
Cretans exported wine " to all partB of the Iievant," and that about Rhithym- 
nOB they made ''a line muscadine wine." 

" Falcoweb's Shipwreck, Canto 1. 
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castle of the Christians of these parts: most of their 
wives and families spent a spring and suiDmer (from 
March to September) on them during the war. The 
places are called "the islands of the Akte^V Akte 
being the name of the district on the western coast here- 

Now the fact that the word akte has gone out of 
use in the modern Greek language** converts this name 
into a vestige of antiquity) and enables us to identify 
the place, where it is found, with an ancient site. Kale 
Akte is mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium, on the 
authority of Eudoxus, as a city of Crete", but we know 
little more of it tiian its mere name. 

Tile very meaning of the words Kale Akte is a 
sufficient assurance that, although situated near the sea 
and on a beautiful coast, it did not possess a harbour. 
That an excellent port, on the south coast of the island, 
should have been called Fair Havens, was perhaps as 
natural as that this place should have had the name of 
Fair Shore. Nothing but the scantiness of our informa- 
tion respecting both the places, and the mistake which 



'^ The modem word is ymXdc or yiaXi, derived from the ancient oiyiaXos. 
In Crete yupoyutXi ia very common. Not only lisve I never heard the word 
aKT^ used by a Creek, but I do not find it in any modem Greeli lexicon to 
which I have accxtis, namely, the AifiKoi; t^s TpatKiK^s VaWmiit -rt tai 
'WnXiin'' yKmrr(Fit of Spyridon BluiU, published al Venice in ISIH, and 
the 9,'oaupflt T^c 'Pco/<ai«S! ™i Tiit '^payxiK^t yKaairai (Paris, 1709.) of 
Alessio da Somavera, edited by TbomaaD da Parigi, (both missionsrie».) 
The words yiaXoV, aKpaytaXui, dupaSakafTirtd. and even aiyiaXi)? itseir, 
although it certainly cannot be said to be used by the common people, are 
all found. I have also searched in vain in the .tTAKTA ofKoray for any 
trace of the word axTij, and therefore conclude that it is ntterly lout lo the 
modem lan^age. 

"• Stephanus Bvz4NT. Ka^ij Ajn-ii, irdVi! KpijTwi'. EMogov TprapTia 
yijt ircpiolov Sm ii u'c ficyuXq lu/iii. He adds that the gentile names 
of it3 inhabitants were KaXasriTttt, KoXocuTlTt}^, SaXarraiot, and KnXo. 
aicTKK. By taking what properly belonged to the Sicilian city, we may 
increase the number of these forms, from Suidaa v. KnurlXioi by KnXnu. 
TianDs, and from coins (MroNUET, Tom. i. p. 231.) by KnAMricd!. Most 
of the old terminations of such words are still retained in the language. We 
hare Tj/min. Kapo^ainvd^, Aaici«7-<|i, 'P.^i-ni';, Slc 
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I suppose to have been made by maay commentators 
on a passage of the Acts**, would make it necessary to 
observe that the occurrence of the same adjective (Fair) 
in their names, does not imply any identity between 
them. The place on the south coast, known as Fair 
Havens, was merely a port, antl the adjacent town was 
called by a different name; while here, at Kal^ Aktd, 
it is only a city that is spoken of. 

It would doubtless have been satisfactory to have 
found the old adjective still prefixed to the name of 
this place. But it is not surprising that it should have 
been lost. The capital of the island is now called, in- 
differently, the Great Kastron (Megalo-Kastron) and 
the Kastron, If it had ever been known by the former 
name alone, we should still easily recognize it by the 
latter. I therefore conclude that a part of the fertile 
district of Mesdghia, belonged in ancient times to the 
little city of Kale Akte. Its domain would doubtless 
be bounded on the north by the Phalasarnian, and on 
the west and south by the Polyrrhenian territory. In 
all probability Kale Akte itself belonged to Polyrrhenia. 
To suppose it independent, when in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of states so much more powerful, seems to be 
out of the question. 

It may be added that the name Kale Akte was not 
peculiar to this Cretan city. Places so called existed 
both in Sicily and in Euboea. The Sicilian city is well 
known to Numismatists. A part of the coast of Attica 
was also designated by this name Akte", and it was 
likewise applied to a considerable portion of the mari- 
time region of Argolis'*'. 

The name of another Cretan city, Achaea, the exact 
position of which I have no means of determining, would 
lead us to suppose its origin connected with an Achaean 
colony ; and the known establishment of Achaeans and 
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THE FHOBABl-E SITUATION OF ACHAEA. 



Laconians, at Polyrrhenia™, renders it probable that 
it was situated somewhere in tliis part of the island. 
The Cretan city Acbaea is said, by an old SchoUasf^, 
by the author of the Great Etymologicon, and by others, 
to have possessed a peculiar breed of stags. This asser- 
tion is erroneous, and arose from its author's having mis- 
understood the sense of a Greek word avaiiVij?, which 
denoted no particular breed of stags, hut was appro- 
priated to the animal when in its second year*". This 
has been shewn very clearly by several writers™. If 
we were unacquainted with the true meaning of the 
word in question, the old Scholiast's false etymology 
would perhaps lead us to place the city Achaea near 
Cydonia, on account of Pliny's assertion'", that in Crete 
stags were found only in the Cydonian district ; and 
would also make us consider Achaea "as a place re- 
markable for its peculiar breed of stags''*." 

The word thus used to denote a stag was also the 
name of a kind of cake, which was made for the festival 
of the Thesmophoria". 



»" See above, pp. 47 »nd 49. 



" I found peculiar ti 
denote a lamb or sheep i 

ThU 1 leaml in ihe dislri 
not prevail throughout t 



•■ Plikv, N. H, vn 

praelerquam in Cf doniat 

" Cbaueh, Deacript 



lea, used by the Cretans of the present day, to 
cording to its age : thus, dpvl heinj; a lamb and 
aoKa denotes the animal when about a year old. 
of Mirab^lo : probably the usage of lidpairo dae» 
I whtile island. In Ibe Mor^a the calf ia called 

aio^oo-x' in ihe second, Siip.d\i in the third. 

1 Leake's Travels In the Mor^ Vol. i. 

17. and HoEci, Kreta, VoL i. pp. 430- 
^adem insula (Creta) cervoi, 
, VoL rri. p. 391. 



18. "MitabiliuRin 

itn regions noti es 

1 of Ancient Greet 

lOM. f. 'Axalfi-ni. 
rail Se<Tii.ai^6poii yfivnSai. 'E^n^Dt also wu the 
nSs a T0« 'EXa^tj^oXIoK duarXarrtro^vm: A'V\ 
See LoBECE, Aglaophamoa, VoL It. p. 1064. (Epinietrui 




60 FROM MESOGHIA TO KAVUSI. [cHAP. 

After a short stay at the chief village of Mesdghia, 
we rode on to the hamlet of Eavusi^, which is con- 
sidered as belonging to the same little district, and is 
near the shore. It is the nearest inhabited place to 
Eutri, as the site of Phalasarna is now called. 

My host at Eavusi was one of nine brothers, seven of 
whom fell by the sword during the revolution. Formerly 
this village contained ninety souls, but now there are 
only four families in it. Our supper consisted of arti- 
chokes, boiled and then served up swimming in oil, eggs 
and cheese: we had also an abundant supply of the 
wine of Mesdghia, which we found excellent. 

" Eh t6 Kafiouau 
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Kavusi, is called Megalone 
derate size, and the third 
telling me the names of these ish 
out Tserigo and Saeghilia. 



Lo 



af its very mo- 
My host, after 
ids, exclainiB, pointing 
I those islands, which 



belong to the English, lie close to Crete, and still an- 
other has come from so great a distance as Misiri, and 
has become our master'." We have already seen that 
these three islands, two of which served as places of 
refuge to the Greeks during the late war, are called 
by the anonymous coast-describer', Jusagora, Mese, 
and Myle. This notice throws light, as Mannert has 
ob3erved\ on the two islands near Crete, called Mylae 
by Pliny". 

It may be worth while, before visiting the existing 
remains of Fhalasarna, to see what mention of it is made 
by ancient writers. The fullest notice of this port of 
Polyrrhonia, contained in any extant author, is that of 
Dicaearchus", who tells us, in a passage which seems 
to bear every mark of being a dilatation of what Scylax 
bad written on the subject, (for several of the words used 
are the very same, and they occur in the same order,) 
that '^Fhalasarna is situated to the west, and possesses 
an artificial port, and a temple sacred to Artemis, and 
that the goddess is called Dictynna," The distance 
between Polyrrhenia and its port Phalasarna is given 
by Strabo as sixty stades". The distances of Fhalasarna 

' Ti JlpaiTamjiri, fa Called, ks my hosl wld me, iiori clvat ye^axn 
irpiiaa, becBUBB it is i'lill of leeks. There is an ialel of the same name nor 
MJcono: see Todbkefort, Voyajje du Levant, Tom. i. p. 27R. 

* Kai ^it iiupicurrt. 

* Stadiashub, in Oeogrsph. Qtaec. Min. Tom. ii. p. 41:17. 

' Manneht, Oeographie der Qriechen und Roemer, Tom. viti. p. mn. 
' Plikv, tv. 12. §.20. 

* DiCAEABCUUS, State of UreecD, v. U& (p. 24. ed. Hud«.) 
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from other places are mentioned by the Anonymous 
Coast-describer '", wlio says that the city was sixty stades 
from the island Jusagora, and three stades from Mese ; 
and adds that the third island was called Myle, and was 
fifty stades from the end of the promontory. These 
distances led Mannert" justly to conclude that the re- 
mains of Phalasarna were to be looked for to the north 
of Siinari. Pliny'* estimates the distance from the 
Malean promontory to Mount Cadistus at seventy-five 
miles: and Scylax'^ says, ''It ia a day's sail across 
from Lacedaemon to the promontory of Crete, on which 
is the city of Phalasarna ;" adding that it is the first 
city to the west of the island. 

At eight we set out to visit the remains of this city, 
and in an hour arrive at its site. The day is beautiful : 
in all probability yesterday morning's shower is the last 
we shall have for months. When once April draws to 
an end, scarcely either a single shower or a threaten- 
ing cloud is seen to obscure the bright blue sky of 
Greece". While in these highly favoured regions, 
where nature, at least, is still seen in all her pristine 
beauty, we wonder not that the ancient Cretans should 
have transferred to the bright day the very name of 
the Divinity"*, and that poets and philosophers should 
have identified the sky and atmosphere by which they 
were surrounded with the God of Heaven'^ 

The plain running down to the shore contracts in 
width as we leave Kavusi behind us: between Kavusi 

'" In IiiiAiiTE, p. 493. or in Gaii,, Geogr. Gr. Min. I. c. (Tom. u. 
p, <79-) " Mankeht, I. c, p. im 

■' Pliny, N. H. iv. 30. Item Cadisto a Malea Peioponneai txxv. 

" ScTLAx, p. 17- ed. Uuds. 

" For many monlhs the climsle is lo delightful, that we taaj well 
compsie it to that of the quiet and happy abodes of the Gods, so beauti- 
fully described in the Odyssey, (vt. 183.) 

" Macbobius, Satumal. i. IS. Crelenscs Ata xtji' ^jficpav vocrml. 

^' My reader will remember Chrysippus's dortrine, "aetheta esse eum 
quem homhies JoTem appellaccut." ^Cic. N. D. i. U.) The sentiment i> 
frequently brought forvard hy Euripides : see VALCKENAEs'a Diatribe, 
p. 47. foil. 
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64 A COBrOUS THROMHl FOUND AT PHALABAHVA. [CHAP. 

and the sea, it is more than half cultivated; but, for 
a mile before arriving at the site of Phalasama, all 
traces of human labour entirely disappear. The whole 
ie said to have been cultivated before the revolution. 
The first object which reminds us that we are near the 
site of an ancient city, is a number of tombs hewn in 
the solid rock; there are near thirty of them: a little 
further is a great chair, which has also been cut out of 
the solid rock : the height of the arms above the seat 
IB two feet eleven inches; and its other dimensions are 
in proportion. The choir, as well as the tombs which 
we have passed, is on the south-west side of the ancient 
city, the acropolis of which forms a conspicuous object 
from Kavusi. 

This enormous chair deserves some consideration, 
since the design of such a work is not very obvious. 

We leam from Pausanias that many thrones were 
erected in Grecian temples, in honour of gods whose 
statues were generally in a sitting posture on them. 
Mr Quatremere de Quincy, in his great work on the 
Olympian Jupiter, has given an engraving of such 
thrones as may be supposed to have existed at Argos, 
Mantinea, Tegea, Sicyon, Patra and Megalopolis". 

A throne was dedicated in the great temple at 
Olympia, hy Arimnus king of the Tyrrhenians'''; and, 
as we learn from Herodotus, Midas king of Phrygia, 
presented his own throne to the God at Delphi'". These 
were the first offerings made at Olympia and Delphi 
by any barbarian. Somewhat later the poet Pindar 
dedicated at Delphi a chair of less costly materials, hut 

" See Favsahias, £oc ArgM, ii. p. 163. Mandnea, viii. p. 616. Tegea. 
VIII. p. 606. Sicyon, Ii.p.l27. Palra, vii. p. S77. Megidopolis, viii. p. 6&4. 
Of the kal he eafg, Knefjofiivw Si -rip AiE ii- ep6ra TapemfMiri, Tp itii/ 
i MtydXi, nokit, if apitrrepi H 'ApTe/iiSot Sm-rtlpa, SyaX^a. Mr Qua. 
TBEHEEE DF. QutNCY haa Bdempled the lestacaLion of all these thrones 
in PL XIX. p. 322. of his splendid work, Le Jupiter Olymplen. See ihe 
paiagraph, "aut lea trfines dea divinit^a et autres monumens wmbUhle* 
dans les granda temples de I'anCiquit^," pp. 31<l— 3S£. 

" FAnsAWiAfl, V. pp. 405-406. " Heboootus, i. 14. 
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which was most highly valued, and had a place assigned 
it near the very shrine of the deity. It was made of 
iron, and its donor used to seat himself in it, whenever 
he visited Delphi, and to sing such of his hymns as 
celebrated the praises of Apollo'". The throne of Danaos 
was dedicated, in the temple of Apollo, by Lycios at 
Argos*', and there was also a throne in the temple of 
the Mother of the Gods between the town of Corinth 
and the Acro-Corinthos^. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on works of ancient art 
so celebrated as the throne of Zeus at Olympia, or that 
of Apollo at Amyclae; but I will briefly mention such 
offerings of this kind as have come down to us, not 
merely in the descriptions of ancient authors, but in 
the hard and lasting materials of which they were made, 
or on which they were represented. In the temple of 
Themis at Rhamnus " a chair of white marble was 
placed on each side of the entrance; that on the right 
was dedicated to Nemesis, and the other to Themis'^." 

An ancient throne, curiously ornamented, has been 
found in the church of the Holy Virgin at the site of 
Chaeroneia^^ Others are seen at Athens, at the Piraeus, 
to the north of Parnassus, and in the neighbourhood of 
Epidaurus^. 
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■" Paubanias, X. p. BftB. 






1 Pausanias, 11. p. 163. 


" Pausaniah, u. p. 121. 








" Unedited AsTiauiTi 
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lettand, pp. 61-52. The inai 
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ns on the 


two chaira are Bimilar W one 



another. Une is, 

eEM lAI 
inZTPAToz 
ANEeHKEN 
Eni lEPEIAZ OlAoZTPA 

=^ The viUagers call it the throne of Plutarch. See Dodwell, Tour 
lhTou)rh Greece, Voh I. p. 32 and p. 1!^. It is spoken of by Clarke, Tra- 
vels, Voh IV. p. 14.^. ed. 4to. and by Leake, Travels in Northern Orecce, 
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66 TUBONES DEUICATED TO DEITIES. [cHAF. 

Among the numberless treasures brought to light 
by the excavations at Ercolano are seen empty thrones 
of Mars and Venus". They are both veiled or covered, 
as is likewise a throne of Saturn, represented on a 
bas-relief, which has been engraved and described by 
Mr Millin'*'. Two others, made of white marble, in 
excellent preservation, and highly ornamented with 
sculptured emblems which refer them to Bacchus and 
Ceres, are now at Rome, in the galleries of the 
Vatican'". Thrones of Neptune" and Saturn™ were 
found in the ruins of an ancient temple at Ravenna, 
nearly a century ago. 

It appears from a passage of Porphyry, that in the 
cavern of Mount Ida, where Zeus had been fed by 
bees and watched by the Curetes, a throne was placed 
in honour of him''. 

» Le Pitture d'Ercolano, Tom, i. T»¥. kiik. 

" MiLLiK, Monumens Hntiquea in^dilii, Tom. i. PI. xxiii. p. 313. Mr 
MiUio taj», " Sm le CrAne du dieu eel un pond voile. II eat probable- 
ment all^^que, et d^signe robsmril^ dont 1m temp* Bont couierts;" 
Bn eiplaiutian which a knowledge of the cuataic, which we gee to have 
pierailed, of cavering the thrones of other deities, requireii un at once to 
reject. Moreover the opinion that Kionoa was (he same deity a.i SalurnuH, 
and that ihey were Bymbolical of time even in the moat ancient popular belief, 
»eems lo be whoUy deatitute of all solid foundation. It has lately found a 
aupporter in Buttuann, Mytholagua,VaL ii, p. i)2. f.; but it is infficiently 
refuted by Lobeck, De Dodecatheo, Part ii. pp. 6. and 10. 

" ViacoKTi, Muaeo Pio-Cletnentmo, Tom.vu. Tav. xliv. Trono di 
BaccD, and Tav. xlv. Trono di Cerere. 

" BELOtADO, II trono di NetCuno iUuntrato, Ceaen. I77K. Mont- 
rAUCON, Antiquittf enpliqu^e, Suppl. Tom. i. Ch. vi(. PI. xxvi. " Le 
Irfiiie paroit dea plus magnifiquea — un grand voile couvre le sifge." QUA- 
TKEHEHE i)E QuiNcv, Le Jupiter Olympien, p. Sin. 

'" MiLLiy, Monumens aniiquea inidita, Tom. i. Ph xxvi. Monumens 
du Mun^e Napoldon (Prioti), Tom. i. PI. i. L'Abbf Bellev, MAnoires 
de I'Acad^ntie dea Inicripliona el Bellea Lettres, Tom. xxi. pp.431, and 
497. 

" PoKPHYRV, Life of PythagOTBn, p. 34. ed. Kieaalm);. Eic ii to 

liifot nfiTw hut' Imt SpauBV tOtdaaTo. This annual cuatotn of covering 
the throne reniinda me of the new garment which was made once a year 
for the Amyclaean Apollo. PArsAHiAS, lit. p. 247. "t'lpaivouai ii xara 
(TOT ni yuvalttt tu 'AirdUui'i X'*^*"""* T^^* peploa of the Olympian 

Here 
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It must be allowed that the instances adduced do 
not completely illustrate the meaning of this enormous 
seat : but it is not surprising that the Greeks should 
have cut the natural rock into the form of an offering 
with which, as has been shewn, they were wont to 
honour their deities. We know how gladly they availed 
themselves of any physical objects which could be con- 
verted into monunients of their piety ; and thus, as 
we have elsewhere seen^, the sides of a cavern were 
covered with an address to its tutelary deity, or received 
the sculptured forms of the Nymphs who enjoyed its 
ahade^, while seats were hewn for them within its cool 



I also find a similar work described, by Pococke^', 
as existing near the site of Antaradus in Syria. He 
says, " There is a court cut into the rock, with a throne 
in the middle of it — the throne consists of four stones 
besides the plain pedestal, which is cut out of the rock — 
it was probably built for an idol worshipped in this 



I. p. 613. 



. p. 417. 



e clothed thiec 



Here wa« also renewed every fifth year. Pai 

from the Roeetta Inseriptloii, that in Egypt the ; 
times H day by the piiests, tiiat ia b« ofteo is di 
in the temple. L. 40. KAl TOTS IBPEIS eEPAnETEIN TAS EIK.O- 
NAS TPIS THS HMBPA2 KAI nAPATI9ENAI ATTAIS IBPON 
KOSMON. The custom is aim mentioned by Herodotus, ji. 43. and 
II. 132. and Plutaucu, de laid, et Osir. p. 366. f. See Dhuhann, Untei- 
auchungen &c. p. 106. foil. These ceremonieB of the Egyptians and Greeks 
prevailed among the Romans, and have been duly adopted in the religion 
of modem Italy. As the temple of Baal, 2 Kings, x. 33, possesied a ward- 
robe in former timea, 80 the house of our Lady of Loretto is well provided 
with one now ; and at Rome the great bronie statue of Saint Peter is splen- 
didly habited on days of festival. (See Middleton's Letter Irom Rotne, 
p. 1S4. and Dodwici.i.'» Tour through (ireece. Vol, i. p. 317.) 

s" At Melidhdni : see above. Vol. i. p. 139. 

" Aa at Paroa, where there is an inscriptioti under the bas-relief: see 
TouHSEFoaT, Voyage du Levant, Tom. i. p. 201. and above. Vol. i.p. 139. 

" HOMEB, Od. XII. 31B. 
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KymptuTum domiu, 
" PocociE, Description of the East, Vol. i 
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court or open temple ; and it is one of the greatest and 
most extraordinary pieces of antiquity that is to be 
seen"." 

We learn moreover from Pausanias, that a throne 
was cut out of the living rock, as this is, at Teme- 
nothyrae, a small city of Lydia, where the common 
people called it the seat of the giant Geryones''. 
Probably its dimensions were not very different from 
those of the massive block before us. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, after his extensive conquests in 
Asia, went down to Adule, a maritime city of Ethiopia, 
where he placed a sculptured throne, made out of a 
single block of white marble, on the spot which he had 
chosen for his seat while he reviewed the assemblage of 
hia numerous armies'^. Ptolemy's offering was dedi- 

°° BoETTioEH, Ideen lui Kiuist-Mjthologie, p. 344. obaervci, ihat ihii 
thnine must hate bfilonged lo a national deity of Sjria, and may Tery well 
have been designed for a itatue of Kconoa. Ferbapa, Iiavever, no Btalue was 
ciBT placed on ii, any moie than in the seat of Uerjooea : the ihione aloae, u 
has been so fully shewn in the text. Tan an otTeting in honour of the deity. 

=" PaUBAKIAS, 1. p. a;. AuiJas ri,, a'viD ir6\il ^otIu ai ^tyd\^ Tl,^f'»DU 
eipai. JlToCea wipippayerro^ Xoipai, Sid X^'M"™ ^1^" iifiavu— airfjcn ii 
\oyot ^\06i/ it Tobt iroKKouv Tijpv6vov tou Xpti^opot rival fthv t6v i/eKpiw 
tiuat Si Kal t6v Qflopov ttai yap ^pouot dvipos JiTTJk ivupyaa- 
^fvo! Spaii! X-eoJiei Trpofio\a. The city Temcnothytae waa □□ the 
cotifiDes of Mysia, and became, in later limes, a Chriuian att: vid. MaN- 
neht'b Geographie dcr Griechen und Roemer, Vol. vi. Pan iii. p. 115. 
Dr Cbaher, Description of Asia Minor, VoL i. p. 60. nienllona Teme. 
nothyrae as an obscure place noticed only by Pttjleoiy. 

^ CosMAB IndicopleusTes, in CniBiiULL'a Antiquitatei Asiaticae, 
p. 77- MoNTFAUCoy, Nova CoUectio Patrum, p. 140, and Vincent, 
Commerce and Narigation of the Ancients, VoL ii. p. 331. foil. Xerxes 
also seated himsalf in a throne, made of white marble, at Abydog : He&od- 
OTUS, VII. 44. whose expression TtposttcTral^ra ydp i-ri noXavoii iiriTixltt 
ainai T-airrti itpof'^cl pit \l9av Xcukdu, reminds me of the inscription, 

noTAMfiNoZ Til AEZBnNAKToir 

n P O E A P I A, found on a throne of while marble, which 1 saw al 
Mytilene in 1833, and which is biiefly mentioned, and well engraved, in 
PotocKE, Vol. II. Pan ii, p. 15; and is also engraved in M. Chciiseul- 
Oouffier's Voyage Pittoresquc de la Grice, Tom. in. Pan. i. PI. 8. 
p. B5. A silver-fooied throne served the Persian monarch as a seal during 
the battle of Salamis : seeHAUPOCRATiuv, in lipyx'piiiiivs ji^ipui, Aeschy- 
lus, Pen. 466. and Bi.OHC. Gloss, v, 473. If any one should suppose the 
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cated to the God of War'", and was placed at the very 
entrance of Adule", just as we find this monument 
within a few paces of the ruined walls of Phalasarna. 

The maritime situation of the city might lead us 
to suppose the throne to have been dedicated, like that 
at Ravenna, to Poseidon ; but the prevalence of Dic- 
tynna's worship in this part of the island, and the known 
existence of a temple of her's at Phalasarna, make it 
perhaps somewhat more probable that the offering was 
meant to honour that Cretan Goddess. 

Hemains of the city walls of Phalasarna exist in a 
greater or less degree of preservation, from its northern 
side, where it seems to have reached the sea, to its south- 
western point, cutting off the acropolis and the city along 
with it, as a small promontory. In the existing remains 
of these walls, near the sea on the north side, there are 
seen square projections, which we may suppose to have 
been the places of towers. One of these projections is 
found near the very northern extremity of the walls r it 
is succeeded by a curtain, if I may consider the towers 
as bastions, and may use a technical term of the art of 
fortification, one hundred and twenty feet long : another 
interval of about two hundred and thirty feet brings 
us to a third tower, the face of which is thirty-six feet, 
while its flanks are twenty feet long. A hundred paces 
more and we arrive at a little chapel dedicated to Hdghios 
Gheorghios; and one hundred and twenty feet further 
on is another projecting tower or bastion, after passing 
which the direction of the walls changes, and, instead 

throne a.t Phalasarna to have been thus meani as a seal of hoDOui for men, 
rather than as an offering to a deity, he may compare SuiIiab, under ol 
ue/ioipiiKatiit, Vai-Esius, on Harpocral. S5. and Wal POLE, Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Tnrtvj. Vol. i. p. BIO. The throne represented on 
[he coins of Olba in Cilicia, and on which there is a dissertation by ihe 
Ahbtf Belley, in the Mimoires de I'Acad^mie des Insctiptionn el Belles 
l.ettres, Tom. xsi. pp. 4S1 and 427- may either have been dedicated to 
Zens, or used by Polemo. 

» Cbibhull, p. 711. or pp. 81-82. 

'" COBMA3, in ChIBUULL, p. 74. 'En tS lipXri T'^S 1r6\cuil KUTli -r& 
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of proceeding southward, turns to the east. Following 
them in this new direction for about one hundred and 
twenty feet, on an elevated ridge where their founda- 
tions are visible all the way, we arrive at a mound of 
large hewn stones, lying about in such confusion, that 
it is impossible to say of what building they once formed 
a part. One naturally thinks of Dictynna's temple. 
From this point the course of the walls again changes, 
and resumes very nearly its original southerly direction. 
Their length from this point to the southern sea, near 
the artificial port spoken of by the ancient writers, and 
the situation of which is immediately discerned, is about 
two hundred paces. 

The towers found in some ancient walls resemble 
still more nearly the modern bastion than those seen 
here at Phalasarna. The nearest approach of the kind, 
which I have noticed, is in the ruins of Priapus, the cele- 
brated city on the Hellespont. Remains of walls, built 
probably at an early period after the transfer of the seat 
of empire to Constantinople, still exist there, with towers 
at short intervals, which project beyond the line of the 
wall, and present something very like the requisites of 
a bastion, two flanks, each at right angles to the wall, 
and two faces, each inclined to the flanks and to each 
other at given angles". Here we have only the simple 

" I sKall be pardoned for makiug the foUowing emrscl from my journal, 
airice I believe iheae remains of Priapua have not been described by any 
modem traveller: "Sunday, 22d September, 1833. The city of Priapui 
occupied the whole of this dutow tongue of land, the shape of which may 
possibly have led la iu selection w a luitable place for the worship of its 
tutelary deity, and may have bestowed its name on the city. Thi whole of 
it appears to have been enrrounded by walls, which however were not very 
strong, except on the land side, and in fact, with such a coast, were but little 
needed elaewhEre. Across the neck of this promonlory the walls extend Irom 
sea to us, and have regular towers at very short tlistances from one another. 
There are distinct and considerable ruins of ten of these towers, eight of which 
may be said to be well preserved. They are built in the common Roman 
Myle : the interior being made of bricks, loose stones of various shapes and 
sizes, and a great deal of mortar; while all this is covered on the outside with 
regular brick-work : a casing which is here in some parts three feet thick, 1 
■lao find three cistemi for water, two of them communicating with one another. 
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front parallel to the line of the walls, and its two flanks. 
But there are some other remarkable peculiarities about 
these walls : the first that they have a slope, as if con- 
structed according to the rules given by writers on the 
modern art of fortification, and which every one will 
remember to be of invariable occurrence in both the 
bastions and curtains of regular fortifications, although 
it must be very rare, even if it ever occurs, in ancient 
cities : the second is that there is a double line of walls, 
and these towers or bastions are similarly situated in 
both. Very considerable remains of both the walls are 
seen as we pass along the first three hundred and fifty 
feet of their length on the north side of the city, and the 
distance between them is sixteen feet. As we follow 
their continuation from the confused heap of large hewn 
stones to the southern sea, it appears, both from the 
considerable width of the elevated ridge which indicates 
their position, and from some still visible remains of 
them, that the system of double walls and towers was 
followed throughout their whole extent. The whole 
distance from sea to sea is about six hundred paces. 
The little chapel of Haghios Gheorghios is situated 
somewhat less than two hundred paces from the northern 
sea, and nearly four hundred from the south-eastern 
part of the city, where, close by the shore, are rocks 
in which stone-quarries have been worked, and this too 
with such regularity as to shew that the apartments thus 
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uid each of theni more than iwetity-two feel lonf;, and about fourteen feet 
wide and sixteen feet high. From ihew old towers we h»ve a fine view of the 
Ctranicus, and of the whole of its plain, where the greal battle between Alei- 
wider and DariuB was fought, as well as of the mountains by which it ta 
bounded. The riTer diitchiuge« itself inlo tbe sea right apposite to thli Palaeit- 
kostnm. The trees which auiiound the village of DhemotikiS, dlKlanl about 
twelve miles up the pbun, form an object very distinctly visible Near ua we 
vee the picturesque village of KarAboa, pans of iia hoaaea peeping out from 
among the tree)> which surround il, and with its mosque and minaret, the 
neighbouring windmills, and its beautiful Ci presses, forming a picture which 
pleases the eye, and produces an illusion soon to be deslmyed by rude 
realitid, when we enter its precincts, and tee ihe squahd poverty and wretch. 
ednesa of iu mud cottages." 
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some use. The principal entrance I 
to have been about fifty paces from the sea, near these 
excavations; and, between this entrance and the shore, 
a long and solid slip of the rock has been left standing, 
to serve no doubt as a continuation of the walls, which 
extended to this entrance from the other side of the city. 
It only remains to describe the acropolis, whici) 
forms su conspicuous an object in the view seen from 
Kaviisi. After mounting up it I found, in a gap be- 
tween two rocks, a small space, just before reaching 
which the ascent is aided by a flight of eight or ten 
steps. The interval between the highest step and the 
rock is not above eighteen feet long. The indications 
of an ancient building here are the shaft of a column 
and foundations of a wall. In ascending to this spot, 
which is about one hundred and ten paces from the 
northern end of the acropolis, and not far from the 
chapel of Haghios Ghedrghios, the side of the hill is 
not quite so steep as it is elsewhere ; and on this account 
it would seem that nine or ten walls which I passed have 
been biult along its side. Their age is a little difRcult 
to determine : at first sight, and from a distance, one 
would take them for a specimen of the most ancient 
of the so-called cyclopian styles; but, on a nearer in- 
spection, they seem to bear a greater resemblance to 
those which are used in some parts of England as 
fences ; and to have been put together without any 
very great care. I suppose the remarkable solidity of 
the construction to have been caused by the simple fact 
that these stones were found by the buOders ready to 
their hand, and that the excess of labour in putting 
them together was compensated for by their not having 
to use the hammer or chisel. No doubt walls so put 
together might last two or three thousand years ; but 
that these cannot pretend to any high antiquity is 
certain ; for after passing, on descending, the nine or 
ten lines of them, and reaching the foundations of what 
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were plainly the exterior walla of the ancient city, I see, 
on these still visible foundations, which are similar in 
appearance to the rest of the undoubted ancient masonry, 
a piece of walling of precisely the same character as 
those in question. Perhaps one may suppose this acro- 
polis to have been made a stronghold, and, on this 
account, to have been thus rudely strengthened by the 
Greeks, when first attacked by the Moors in the ninth 
century ; or when, early in the thirteenth century, they 
united themselves with Henry Count of Malta, sup- 
ported by the Genoese, in attemptijig to make a stand 
against the Venetians, and to expel them from the 
island. But it may he alleged as an objection to the 
latter supposition, that all the contemporary fortresses 
are strengthened in a manner very different from this. 

Walking along the acropolis to the south, I find re- 
mtuns of an ancient building on each of its summits. 
Whether they were forts or temples, the existing remains, 
than which I never saw a greater heap of confusion, do 
not enable me to say. From the south end of the citadel 
a sketch of the view to the north, including most of the 
roA and fortress of Grabiisa, was taken, and is exhibited 
at the head of this chapter. The promontory which 
we see is put down in Lapie as " Pointe Frizer," a 
name which, as is usually the case with the received 
names of capes, hills, rivers and even towns in maps of 
Crete, is unknown in the country : La poele k frire 
would have been nearer the truth, for the Greeks call 
it the Fryingpan", on account of its sliape. It was 
the scene of a conflict very disastrous to the Greeks, 
during their occupation of Grabiisa, sometime before 
they arose with Khadjr Mikhali. 

The Grabusian headland is called Kimaros by Strabo" 
and Tretos by the anonymous Coast-describer" : all other 



' In the tieograph, Oraee. Ali 



a Morea, Vol. 1. p. 
. Tom. II. p. 497. 
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geographers call it Corycos. We learn too from Pliny" 
that the islands of Grabiisa, which lie off this promontory, 
were called Corycae. Mannert'" and Dr Cramer'' speak 
only of the promontory Corycos'" and its mountain, and 
say nothing of a city of the same name which existed 
on it. Meletius mentions both the promontory and the 
city'"; and I find in Golzius" a coinof theCorycians, the 
symbols on which are manifestly Cretan, being the same 
as are common on medals of the island, though perhaps 
this is the only independent single city in it on the 
coins of which they are found. To place the matter 
out of doubt, Ptolemy" speaks of Corycos as the name 
of the promontory and city; and there is a passage 
where Juvenal mentions a Corycian vessel which evi- 
dently belonged to this Cretan town*'. 

Pococke^ tells us that the Turkish garrison of 
Grabiisa " were such bad neighbours that the whole 
promontory was uninhabited ;" and he could not hear 
of any remains, " there being only a small ruined con- 
vent of Saint George and two churches on the pro- 
montory." Remains, however, do exist, or at all events 
did exist when the Florentine traveller Buondelmffliti 
visited Crete in the year 1415. He speaks of them 
as situated on a small plain at the summit of the hill, 

" Plihv, N. If. IV. 20. '' Reliquae circs cam anle Pdoponnnum duw 
Corjcae: tolidem Mylae." 

*° Mannebt, Geogiaphie der Griechen und Roenier, Vol. viii. p. 6111. 
" Cbamer, DeBcription of Ancient Greece, VoL iii. p, 36*. 

" Thus STEPHANU3 OF Btkantium, Kal dxpUT<ifi,0,. tLp,rn\t Kbpu- 
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' Meli 



IV. 12. 
., Ueograph. p. 409. K<if 
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^ GOLZioa, GrBeciae et Asiae Minoris NominmiU, Tom. i 
(Tab. 111. Inaulanim NcHnbmsU,) ed. Anlwerp, I64t. 

" PtOLEHT, lleOgT. III. p.fll. Kaputas dxpa Kai r^Xi-:. He 
10 by Dr Cramer, who makes no mpntitm of the city. 



* PococKE, Travel* ftc. Vol. i 
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and as consisting of walls still of a considerable height, 
and remains of buildings, with cellars and cisterns 
excavated out of the living rock^'. The words of this 
old Italian traveller "monlem per immeabilem ascendo 
semitam," remind me of the expression of the Coast- 
describer^^, and of the accounts of the people at Kutri 
and elsewhere, when speaking of the road to Grabiisa, 
which they all described as one of the very worst and 
the most difficult to pass in the island. 

After spending several hours in the examination of 
the remains of Phalasarna, we obtained some misithra, 
brought us by a shepherd whose sheepfold was near, 
and with it and some bread we appeased the hunger 
excited by our long morning's work, and began to 
retrace our steps to the hamlet of Kutri. Our host 
Gheorgakes Ligopsykhes^, who, along with some other 
villagers, had accompanied us as a guide and companion, 
tells me of the discovery, some years ago, of certain 
"statues"" and "idols'"," a little below the village. 
The Greek who found them, afraid of the fact's becoming 
known, and thus perhaps producing a suspicion that 
he had also discovered a hidden treasure, hastened to 
conceal them all ; he mentioned his good fortune to 
no one till he was lying at the point of death, when 
he disclosed it, and described the place where he bad 
concealed them. Captain Manias, whose antiquarian 

" CoBNEi-iDS. Creta Sacm, i. p. 87. "Dum sic ptragrsmiu per tongum 
itei aliquantiaper aubrailicib usque promontOTii Coricia fesai lecreamur, denique 
td eundem monliein per immeabilem ascendo semitsm, in suininiiate cuju* 
cmtaa cum piano exiguo eniinebat, meniaque ejus non paruni a Wrra elevata 
cemere poleramus. Mansiones insupei diligentisaime fabiicstas cum cetlulis 
sublenaneis clare videmus, et cialemaa in lapide sculptas mire induslrie 
collaudamus." 

'^ Anontmi Stadiasmhs, p. 497. ed. GaU. -AKpumipiAi, im-,. Ttrp.]. 

" rcmpydmit AeyiKpixt^, Geotgy Littlesoul, if liteiallj translated. The 
class of names derived fiom moral qualities is not very extensive either in 
modem Greek or in English. We have Oood, Best, Qoodenough, Sly, 
Coward, Coj, Gallant, Humble, Seen, Sharp, Wise, Kenvonhj, Words- 
worth, and athen. 

" dyi\iLa.ta. " rllaXa. 
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zeal shews itself daily in the alacrity and indefatigable- 
ness with which he aids me in making incjuiries for 
ancient remains, and for coins or other antiquities, is 
very anxious that I should not suffer all these hidden 
treasures to continue buried in the earth, and warmly 



seconds 



host's 



wishes. At length, although the 
I that the "idols" are small and golden, makes 
me fear that it will end in nothing, for the form as- 
sumed by the story bears a slight resemblance to that 
of a buried treasure, which, of course, no European in 
his senses would ever search for ; yet, the day being 
already very far advanced, I at length give way to the 
solicitations of the people, and agree to wait here till 
to-morrow at noon ; the Greek undertaking to have 
the excavations finished by that time. Being unwilling, 
however, thus to stay, before I decide on doing so, I 
offer, but in vain, to give the man a written authority 
to excavate, which, on his own account, he would not 
have dared to do, and suggest that he may inform me 
afterwards of the result of his labours. His objection 
to doing any thing if I leave him is because the firnt 
finder died soon after making the discovery, and he 
believes my being present will avert from him a similar 
fate, which would assuredly await him, if he set to 
work after my departure. 

The excavations are commenced early this morning 
by half a. dozen men, who continue their work six or 
seven hours without finding any thing. On this I 
became satisfied that nothing would be found, either 
within or outside the house, and, after recompensing 
the people for their trouble, I set off at three o'clock. 

We soon commenced the ascent of the western slope 
of Mount Elias: the greater part of the olive-trees, 
amongst which our road lies, are uncultivated. This 
ascent lasts for forty minutes, and the descent by which 
it is succeeded is nearly as long, and at length brings 
us on a slope extending from the mountains to the 
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shore, and along which we pass for between four and 
Ave miles, always at a distance of about two miles 
from the sea. Its continuity is broken by three small 
ravines : in the winter there flow down them torrents, 
which are already reduced to mere streamlets. At the 
third ravine, near the extremity of the slope, the village 
of Sfinari is on our left. Hence, after a steep ascent 
of nearly half an hour, we arrive at the summit of the 
ridge, which ends in what may be called Cape Sfinari, 
and, descending into a fertile and well-cultivated valley 
of corn-fields and olive-trees, we pursue it, in a south- 
wardly direction, for about half an hour, when we arrive, 
at six o'clock, at the village of Kamposeldrakhos'^ We 
are still only about two miles from the sea, which is 
visible through another valley in a west-north-west direc- 
tion. 

Although we arrived before sun-set, the villagers, 
unable as they were to imagine what could be the object 
of our rambles among their mountains, were considerably 
alarmed on seeing so extraordinary a sight as European 
travellers. I should add, that in the houses near which 
we dismounted, no male inhabitant was at the moment 
to be found. One of the women asked me. What our 
business was, and why we had come there. I replied, 
laughing, " To see you to be sure." But her fears 
were too serious to be trifled with, and I could not at 
all quiet the suspicion with which she regarded us. 
We succeeded in finding a stable for our steeds, but 
since the good lady professed not to have the key of 
her house, we did not obtain a lodging for ourselves, 
but remained in the open air, till fortunately a. man 
arrived in the village, and received us with the ready 
hospitality usually shewn. Our evening meal consisted 
of milk and eggs. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

KAMPOSBLORAKHO TO SKLAYOPULA. THE ANCIENT CITY DULO- 
POLIS. THE PRESENCE OF SLAYONIANS, IN THE CONTINENT OF 
GREECE, HAS NOT EXTENDED TO CRETE. SELINO-KASTELI. 
SFAKIAN DIALECT. SITE OF KALAMYDES. ANCIENT DORIAN 
INSTITUTIONS IN CRETE. HAOHIO KYRKOS, THE SITE OF LISSOS. 
TWO SUPPOSED COINS OF LISSOS. A NIGHTS LODGING AT 
HAGHIO KYRKO. 

Kampasel^rakhoy April 26. 

This village now contains only forty houses : it pays 
fifty-eight kharatjs. Kamposeldrakhos and Kunon^ are 
the two principal villages of the district called Enne4- 
khori4. The similarity of sound between Inakhorion 
and Enne^-khoria, reminds us of the ancient city which 
formerly existed on the sea-coast at no great distance 
from this place. I am inclined to believe the name of 
the district to be a corruption of that of the ancient 
city^ I do not, however, hear of any remains of an- 

' Thus, I suppose, Hippoccnronion has become Apokdiona: see VoL i. 
p. 68. 
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tiquity in the neighbourhood; and I am but little dis- 
posed to follow the shore from this place to Selino- 
kaateb, a route which, in all probability, would require 
three days. 

We have already seen that the territory of Polyrrhcnia 
extended from the northern to the southern sea: hence, 
therefore, it is plain that the little towns on the coast 
between Phalasarna and Kriu-metopon, though recorded 
by many writers, and though each of them may have 
enjoyed a nominal independence, were yet so limited 
in their respective districts and resources, that their 
size and power must always have been very insignificant. 
And this want of physical greatness is not compensated 
for by the connexion of any of them with early religious 
or other myths, which might make them interesting. 
My reader will see them placed on the map either in 
or very near the places which they occupied ; and, not 
having spent my own time in endeavouring to identify 
precisely the position of each of them with any ruins 
which may now exist and indicate their sites, a slight 
notice of them is all that will be wanted before we go 
on to the south coast- Ptolemy mentions Khersonesos, 
Port RhamnuB, and Inakborion as existing between 
Phalasarna and Kriu-metopon. Not one of them is 
recorded in Pliny's list, though it contains forty Cretan 
towns. The Coast»describer^ speaks of Bienon, which 
he fixes at twelve stades from Kriu-metopon : he men- 
tions it as a place with a port, and where there was 
water, an indication which he frequently makes, and 
which of course was as useful a direction for sea-faring 
people in ancient times as it is now a-days. 

We leave Kamposeliirakhos at eight. A descent 
of a few minutes brings us to a cascade, the first which 
I have seen in the island : the fall, of not more than 
twenty feet, is over rocks into a streamlet. We ride 
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along a slope running gradually down to the sea, which 
is dlKtftnt only about a mile. The mountaias are covered 
hercaboutH with heath, which is now in flower, and wild 
rtrawberry trees'. The fruit of this shrub is gathered 
in September and October for making raki: I am also 
assured that it is pleasant to the taste; which is cer- 
tainly more than can be said of the spirit extracted from 
it. In the silk districts, mulberries, which the Greek 
believes to be unwholesome and can hardly be persuaded 
to taste, are either given to pigs or converted into a 
raki, perhaps the most execrable of all the preparations 
that bear the name. We pass the hamlet of Keramiiti', 
and, a few minutes after nine, arrive at Amygdhalo- 
kephdli'*: our road continues to be in the same direc- 
tion, and, after passing the villages of Makerianii' and 
Vavuliand', we arrive, at half past ten, at Kunonc\ 
We had overtaken a Christian peasant of this place a 
mile before arriving at it, and I, as usual, immediately 
began to talk with him, and continued doing so till 
we arrived at the village. As we approached it I saw 
an Aruaut, whom, in Crete, one can at once recognize 
by his dress, so different from the Cretan costume, as 
well as by the musket slung over his shoulder and the 
pistols hanging in his girdle. I observed to the Greek, 
"So you have got some Arnauts in your village; how 
many are there?" He made no reply. I repeated my 
question, and the poor fellow, evidently in great alarm, 
drew close to my horse, and answered me in a very low 
voice. Now the Albanian was at least three hundred 
paces from us, and the Greek's conduct is only indica- 
tive of the system which prevails here. No doubt 
people will be cautious of using their tongues in a 
country where an indiscretion in speech may cause a 
man to lose his head. Yet after all the r^ya walks 

' The arbutui, tiliich, like tnoit olhei pUtita sntl treea, hks pieservcd 
IW ancient name, Kd/xapoe. 

' KipafioiTi. ' 'Aixuyla\oKtipii\i. ' MaKtpiaud. 
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more erect, and lives in a less horrible and wretched 
state of fear and trembling, under Mebmet-Ali, than 
in any part of what may still be called the Sultan's 
dominions. Here the Cretan Mohammedan fears the 
established authorities just as much as the Christian 
does: while, under the Sultan, the Musulmao is an 
insolent tyrant, and the Greek a wretched slave. 

Soon after leaving Kunone the mountains become 
barren, although they still afford pasture to the numerous 
flocks of the district. At ten minutes before eleven a 
slender streamlet, shooting over a rock and falling about 
sixty feet, forms a picturesque waterfall'. We continue 
to ascend a little further, and then follow a nearly level 
path till we arrive at a little ruined chapel, where we 
mistake our way by taking a turn to the left. Following 
this wrong track all semblance of a road soon vanishes, 
and we have nothing left but a path, trod only by sheep 
and goats, and so narrow that a single false step would 
inevitably precipitate both horse and rider down the 
steep side of the mountain. We ramble along for some 
time without well knowing whither we are going: at 
length we halt, and Manias, after using his lungs three 
or four times, with a force which would have rivalled 
even Stentor's brazen throat, is at last answered by a 
shepherd at a considerable distance in the mountains, 
and whom, for awhile, we cannot discern'". At length 



Th T|X.DXaA.ia, among the mountains of Oieece, ia Hpoken of by 
n Le ke, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol, ii. p, 372, and Vol. i. 

p >79 Is curious to teniark with how much ease Chis TqXuXaXfn, or 
distant conVETaation, is carried on. It U an ait which, as well as that of ti|\o- 
aKowia, or of diatinguiahing distant objecCB, is possessed bj the Albanians 
and mountaineers of (ireece in a degree which seems wonderfiil to those who 
have never been required to exercise their cars, eyes, and voices to the same 
extent. The same qualities were among the accomplishments of tbe heroic 
ages of Greece, the manners and peculiarities of which have never been 
extinct in the mountainous and more independent disUicts of this country." 
Zalldnv, Voyage a Tine etc, p. 77. (quoted by Sinner, on lluondelmontii 
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he approachts and becomtii our guide, conducting 
us till we come in sight of the village of Sklavopiila", 
a little before two o'clock. A steep descent and then 
ft short ascent bring us to this village at twenty minutes 
past two. 

The name Sktavopula reminds me that there is 
a place called Sklaverokhori in the eparkhiu of Fed- 
hiiidbu, and another called Sklavus in Sitia'^. Sklavo- 
khori is also a name which is sometimes met with", and 
has precisely the same meaning as Dulopolis in ancient 
Greek. That there was a Cretan city called Dulopolis 

iMuUe Atchipelagi, p. iSi.) aaya, " L«s Tiniem ont la voii ftate el ani- 
in^e; ei deux hsbiuna a une di«iaace d'une demi.lieue, mime pliu, peuteni 
tris-facilement (!) I'enlendie, ei quelquefoix I'enlTeleitiT. {'.'.)" 



" See Colanel Leai 
author obienei: "iti n 
demcDt of the SUiDiiic 
eiplanauaa of the mme 



^'s TraveU in the MoT«a, Vol. i. p. 13fi. ■here the 
me appears to indicate that it iraa the principal set. 

Diotiials or the Lactmke in the middle »gta." Thii 
t probability true an regards the Pelopannetiian 



Tillage. On the Ter; inleieiting queation of the itiHimce of Slavoi 
qoerors and imnugrants oti the populslitm of the Mor^ during the middle 
agea, I must again refer to a worL^ which 1 have cited in the previous rolutne, 
and which, I fear, is but little knovD in this counltj : Fai.lwebavek, 
Oeschichie der Halbinael Morea vaehiend dea Miltelalien. On the inRuetice 
of other northera immigiaiits, in Allica, see the same author's Entstehung 
der heatigQi Griechen, pablished at Stuttgatd and Tuebingen in ISSJi. Iti 
the Morda the "Sklavokhteria" ma} have been otigitiaUy Slavonian leltle- 
menta ; bm such an explanatiaD cut banUj be applied to Crete. Several 
islandii neii Attica, as Salamii, Aegina, Potoi, ijp^iiia, and {Jfdhra, have 
been coloniied by .Ubanians, and Tierigo hat even obtained a Slavonic 
naioe: see Fallhekaves, die Enoiehnn); &c. p. 49. and Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece, VoL in. p. 70- Bni certainly in Crete almost all the 
names of villages are still Gnek, and since the utand possessed an ancient 
dty Dulopolis, *e alt diipoied lo believe that it may have been the origin of 
die iJUavokbdrio or SUavopOla of the present day, Jusl as the ancient Port 
Phonni (^^lav) in Attica has been replaced by a RUfto-Lun^ni. The 
words slave In English, esdave to French, sdiiavo in Italian, and sclave 
in Oerman, woe derived from these Slavmiaos. When ihey were made pri- 
soners of war, by any nHghboanng nation, they were reduced lo a condition 
which theit national name alone served to eipte«s: «ee Adelung's Woer- 
terbuch. Vol. iii. p. 1761. in the word Sclare. The usage of the word was 
soon extended from this limited sense, and came to designate any captive. 
Matthew Pab. 13S2, "Cum Christianis sclavis, sic namquc vocsnmr 
eaptivi." Du Canoe, Ulassartuin ad Scriptotes mediae rl inlimae Latini. 
Uilis, Tom. vi, p. 238. ed. Paris, 1738. 
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we are told by several authors "; but unfortunately 
none of them in speaking of it, give any hint which 
might serve to determine its situation. It is said to 
have contained a thousand male citizens'^ 

In the absence of all direct evidence od the subject, 
the following is a conjecture respecting the probable site 
of this ancient city. It is well known that the Dorian 
lords lived solely on the labour of their slaves or sub- 
jects, and derived all their means of subsistence from 
the land. Wealth could be obtained, by members of 
the subject classes, from commerce alone, for success in 
which the numerous ports of the island afforded many 
opportunities and advantages. What can be so likely 
as that some upstart town, which had thus sprung into 
importance, should have been called Dulopolis by the 
haughty and insolent Dorian freemen of the island.'' 
This conjecture seems to derive additional probability 
from a verse of Cratinus'", from the name of another 
ancient city Poneropolis, and from the Gaidhurdpolis, 
which we have already met with". On what part of 
the coast Dulopolis should be placed is undoubtedly 
a matter which, unless some additional mention of it 
should be found, can never be determined with abso- 
lute certainty, X may, however, observe that there is 
a long tract near the shore, extending from the middle 
of the Sfakian district to the eastern end of Haghio 
Vasili, on which I have not succeeded in establishing, 
on the testimony of ancient authors, a single city. That 
at least two or three must formerly have existed within 
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those limits is certain, and Dulopolis may have been 
one of them. 

At Sklavopula we obtain directions about the road, 
of which Maniiis knows but little in this district of 
Selino, invaluable as I have found his knowledge and 
talents as a guide in all other parts of the island. 
We descend gradually from Sklavopula to Felekanas, 
where we arrive at twenty minutes past three. Here 
we enter a valley which runs down to the African sea. 
Soon after four we pass a few cottages, called Tzaliand, 
and inhabited by Sfakians, who descend with their flocks 
for the winter months, and have not yet returned to 
Sfakia. I learn from them that there are ancient remains 
on the summit of a hill to the south-west of Tzaliana, 
and that at Spaniako are many tombs"*, where the Greeks 
excavated for ten days during the revolution, and found 
three gold ear-rings and several silver coins. We follow 
the course of the valley till twenty minutes before five, 
when we cross the ridge of hills on our left and descend 
into a similar valley, where the banks of the river are 
covered, as is generally the case in Crete, with lofty 
platanes. We follow this valley a little way, cross it, 
ascend the hill before us, and, sometime before sunset, 
come in sight of Selino-kasteli, to which we immediately 
descend. I had supposed the old Venetian fort to be 
now occupied by Turks, and surrounded by a small 
village, as at Kisamo-kasteli, but found it entirely in 
ruins and uninhabited; there is a house, however, hard 
by, which is not unfrequently used as a com magazine, 
and, fortunately enough for us, so employed at this 
time by the master of a Turkish schooner now at anchor 
in the bay. She arrived two days ago from Khania 
with a cargo of com, which the proprietor has already 
stowed in the house, and is selling daily to the pea- 
sants of the neighbourhood. The Sfakians and Seli- 
niotes, especially the former, thus purchase the greater 
part of their corn. 
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We were glad to learn that the schooner was Turkish, 
since there was a chance of our finding on board her 
what one may call some Christian food, though no 
oriental Christian considers meat to be such at this 
season. We should have had no more chance of meet- 
ing with mutton on board any Greek vessel, during the 
continuance of their Lent, than we should have had of 
obtaining pork at any time from a Mohammedan. The 
Turk had bought a Iamb the day before, a considerable 
portion of wliich he immediately bestowed on us ; so 
that we fared bettor than, an hour before sunset, we 
had expected. A Sfakian shepherd whom we had passed 
on the road as he was tending his flock, brought us 
an ample supply of milk. 

Siiino-kaslili, April 27. 

Soon after sunrise I walked round what is called 
Selino-kasteli : it consists of the remains of the old Vene- 
tian fort, which is celebrated in the history of the revolt 
headed by Varda Kalerghi in \SS% when it was taken 
by assault. It is about fifty paces square : the height 
of its walls, where they are now standing, is about thirty 
feet. There is a good engraving of the ancient fort and 
bay in Dapper's work '^. I was told last night that there 
are remains of antiquity at Khadros, near Kdntanos, or 
Kandanos^, as it is pronounced, and also at a spot called 
Haghio Kyrko^', near Cape Flomi. From several 
Sfakians, who arrive with their asses to purchase corn, 
I learn that there are hellenic remains near Haghia 
Rum^li, and that " the ancient city of the Hellenes" is 
above Samaria. They add ; " it is said that a treasure 
is there concealed, but no one has yet discovered it**.^' 

In Crete, as well as throughout the east, there is a 
universal belief that ancient sites contain hidden treasure, 

'" Dapper, Devcription exai^le ties Isles de I'Archipel, p. i\h. ed. Amat. 
I7IB. "' Eit -niu Kat-rni'o. 

" E!e tAv iiyiaii KupiaKo'v I suppone uiUEt be the proper name of the 
place : il ia slwajs pronounced ILipKo by the people. 

Kiyaiiiii oTwt Ixfi eiiti fl>i<raii/ioii, D^icoi Sin tuprjflriM. 
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to find which is the object of every European's examina- 
tion of them ; and this idea, in some parts of the Turkish 
empire, opposes considerable obstacles to the traveller's 
researches. I had with me in Crete a pocliet compass, 
which, on more than one occasion, a Greek noticed, and 
would exclaim, with an air of acuteness, and perhaps of 
pride on account of his discernment, " O, I know what 
that is for ; it points out to you where the treasure is 
hid, when you go to any Palaedkastron," 

Yesterday and to-day I saw several Sfakians, as I 
have mentioned. Up to this time I had scarcely spoken 
to any one of the inhabitants of the White Mountains, 
excepting my guide Manias ; and [ had feared that the 
difference between his language and that of the other 
Greeks of the island, might be, in some degree, owing 
to an individual peculiarity : that as Alcibiades called 
a man a flatterer when be meant to call him a crow, so 
Manias might call him a crow when he meant to call 
him a flatterer"^. I found, however, that there is no 
difference between his dialect and that of his fellow 
Sfakians: the same peculiarities distinguish them all. 

After leaving Selino-kasteli at a quarter past nine, 
we cross a river less than half a mile to the east : the 
ground about it is covered with pieces of broken pottery, 
the only material of any kind which could possibly in- 
dicate this as the site of an ancient town. 

The anonymous C oast-describe r places Kalamydes 
between Kriu-metopon and Lissos, a city which, as we 
shall hereafter see, was situated a few miles to the east 
of Selino-kasteli; so that this strip of land, near the 
ruins of the Venetian fort, might be supposed to be 
the site of Kalamydes, if it is an ancient site at all ; 
but the fragments of pottery may be mere remains of 
the Venetian borgo^, which existed outside the castle 



I, Waapt, 44. 



K, m ihe Stskivi cbangoi \ inlo , 
,cte drs Isin de rArchipFl, p. 415. 
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walls, and probably no ancient city ever existed here. At 
all events, if we ought not to take for granted, without 
a clear necessity, that Selino-kasteli is any ancient site, 
still less can we admit that " Lissos, according to Pto- 
lemy, near Criu-metopon, is Caatel Stflino"," for we shall 
soon find evidence that Lissos was situated elsewhere. 

About ten minutes further to the eastward, we cross 
a second river which issues out of another defile. The 
plain running down to the shore is narrow : it is bounded 
to the north by the mountains of Selino, through defiles 
in which the streams above mentioned flow : behind 
Selino-kasteli this plain may be three quarters of a mile 
in width : here at the second river it is not above two 
hundred yards. After crossing this river we have an 
ascent of eighteen minutes: it is so steep that we are 
obliged to dismount. We soon arrive at the winter- 
dwelling of another Sfakian mountaineer, who confirms 
what I have already learnt respecting the existence of 
ancient remains at Hdghio Kyriakd, or Kyrko, and says, 
that the summit of a hill near us, where there is a church 
of the Prophet Elias, is surrounded by ancient walls : 
but I have made so many painful ascents, which have 
ended only in the discovery of petty Venetian forts, that 
I determine to go on towards Hdghios Kyrkos, which 
is on the shore, and where, I think, from what is told 
me, that the chance of finding ancient remains is much 
greater than at the other place. I stay conversing 
with the Sfakian upwards of half an hour, and then 
pursue my journey: pass a sheepfold, also belonging 
to Sfakians, and following a road, which, like many 
others in this island, is so bad as to be almost impassable, 
arrive, at half past twelve, at a spring, and, before one 
o'clock, reach the small village of Prodormi. 

At Prodormi we are welcomed by a Mohammedan, 
Mehmet-aga, an acquaintance of Manias. The poorest 
Mohammedan of the island is called Aga by his neigh- 



" Dt Ckaher, Description of AncieM Oiecce, VoL n 
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boura of equal rank, and by every Christian, though of 
course he is not so styled by his superiors. The Mo- 
hammedan did not invite us inio his house, but brought 
out stools, which he placed in the open space before it ; 
and, in the course of a few minutes, his wife, whom we 
did not see, had employed herself 80 busily within doors, 
that our host put before us a dish of fried meat and 
eggs, a plate of olives and a bowi of milk. It may be 
observed that this reserve, as to Mohammedan women, 
is rare in Crete, and only exists with regard to strangers, 
and sometimes is not observed even as to them. 

After our repast and half an hours conversation with 
our Mohammedan host and his children, Mehmet and 
Ibrahim, I obtained a guide to conduct us to Haghio 
Kyrko, where we arrived at three o'clock. The road 
was terrible: we were not only obliged to descend on 
fool, but I almost despaired of our horses escaping with- 
out some serious accident, as they kept sliding and 
clambering over the rough rocks which they had to 
pass, when we began to descend towards the shore. On 
coming to the worst part of the descent wc saw before 
us the church of Haghio Kyrko, and the site of the 
ancient city, in a small plain running down to the sea, 
surrounded on every other side by rocky hills, and 
presenting, on a large scale, a form very much like 
that of a Greek theatre. 

Near the sea, where the width of the plain contracts 
to about one hundred and fifty paces, is a church of 
the Panaghia, which seems to stand on the site of an 
ancient temple. I observed near it fragments of the 
shafts of granite columns, and in the walls are several 
pieces of white marble, some of which seem to have 
been parts of pediments; others of entablatures. 

The inference that this may have been a fane of 
Dictynna, will not fail to suggest itself to the reader. 

On the south-western side of the plain, the lower 
part of the hills is covered with sepulchres, not scooped 
out of rocks, but each of them a small building, the 
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interior of which is eight or nine feet long and six or 
seven wide, and the crown of its arch about six feet 
high. There are perhaps fifty of these tombs: their 
entrance-doors are so small as only just to afford room 
for any one to pass into them. The interior of many 
of the tombs is covered over with plaster. 

Thus, at the site of this ancient Cretan city, scarcely 
a vestige of its temples can be seen, and these narrow 
cells are the only object which arrests the attention of 
the passing traveller. 

So (lerish monunientB of mortal birth^ 
Save o'er some warrior's half-forgotten grave, 
Where the gray stones und utimuleitted grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave. 
While strangers only not regardless pass. 
Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh "Aksl" 

After partially examining the remains, I became so 
unwell that I was glad to make the best of my way to 
the church of Haghio Kyrko, distant about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, and near which would seem 
to have been another temple, and a theatre. 

A few observations are demanded by the peculiar 
situation of this ancient city, on account of the influence 
which such towns must have had on the Dorian institu- 
tions of the island. When those institutions flourished, 
" To be free from all labour save warlike exercises, to 
live upon the toil of his subjects and slaves'"', to know 
no care but the defence of his station, was the glory 
and happiness of the citizen; and to secure to him 
the enjoyment of these privileges, was the main object 
of all the institutions of the state"." It is obvious that 
the situation of the subject-classes, with respect to their 
Dorian lords, must have been different in the inland 

" ThuB 11: the present day the Muaulman conquerors, or converts, who 
form ihe ruling clasa in Albania, observe, aa at Kardhiki, "that the aee 
of the musket is their only an, and their only property : the care of their 
lielda and flocks they leave to the Christians." Lgake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, Vol. l. p. 60. 

" Thtei.wall, Hlalory of Greece, Vol. i. p, 9B4. 
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quiver and arrow. The egg-shaped caps allude, per- 
haps, to the hirtli of the Dioscuri from the egg. which, 
even so late as the time of Pausanias, was still suspended 
in the temple of the Leucippidea at Sparta". The 
star 8een ahove each of the caps is easily accounteil for. 
The Dioscuri used to appear under the form of slars 
to sailors during a storm at sea: as soon as they were 
seen the clouds dispersed and die winds fell* They 



Zms: ate I>. Celeitiko Cavedoki, Appendiced Skggiodi Onntuioni 
*ullc Medaglie di fmnuglie Romue ritrorau etc Modoia. IIOI, p. ISi. 

■^ Pausaniai, tit. p. 347. 'Erravflu Mtifmrriu Did* ni Apit/Mu kotii- 
XiyuHW TaitioK- ilnu ii ipairir Mr iali-o S -rmrl. .\iiiar fx" ^"y"- 

■* HeSTCHICI, iimonpai. drri/m at tdii rairriX\oiitHH< ^nirofifiwi. 
HOKACE, C»nn. I. 13. 27. 




Pl.i>T, N. H. u. ixxvii. << Exuinim ilelUe el in maii laruiiue. V'idi 
Twcniinii mililum rigiliit inhacrere pilit pro lallu ruIgDrem effigie et. Fa 
■ntennii Dan)^DLiuiii, aliiMjae uvinin partibiu, ecu focali qnodam taao 
iiuiitunt, ui Tolurres Kdcm ex xde mauntn : gnrts cum oolitiiriae TCneie — 
gnninae aauja wlutuei, et piosperi niniu praenunciae : quarum adietitu 
fbgari diiam lUam »c Tuinaceni, appeUatamque Helenain, Femnt; et nb 
id PoUuci et Cuioti id numeo awigrunl, eoique in man Drat, inTorant." 
Seveca, Nbiut. QuaesL 1. 1. 11. "In magna tempaiaie apparent quasi 
nelUe velo insidenies. AdiuTari bc tune pericliuntei eiisiiniant Polluciii ei 
Cutoria numine. Caiua auiem melioris spei eat, quod jam appsret ftaogi 
lempeilstein, et deiinere venicK." Compaie the Hohebic Hvhn to the 
DiOKDri. 14— 17- THEOtBiTca, Id. nil. 6— 22. Valehiub Flaccus, 
I. 969. foU. and Cohbad Gebimer, de lunariu herbii et tebiu node 
lucoilibui, Tignr. 15M. pp. fi— 10. ohere other ancient aBthoritict are quoted. 
Thoe «re electrical phenomaia^ ace Pbiestlet*! Hiitory of Elertrictl/, 
pp. 394— 3!r7. ed. Lond. 17^7. Dr Watsoh, in the Philoaopbical Tmu. 
■ciioiu. Vol. XLviii. Pan t. p. 210. fall. Falcoheu'!! ObMTvatiana m 
the knowledge of the ancienu reipecling Electricilf, In the Memoiisaf (he 
Literary and Phflosophiial Society of Manchester, Vol in. p. 27H. foil. : 
and ScHNEIDEB's Eclog. PhyBic. Anmerk und ErUeul. p. 144. vho quaie< 
OsTEKTAO. de Buipiciii et acuminibu*. Regeni. 177)1. The appearance hs* 
been firequenO)' noticed bf modem traTeUen and wlon. Saaw (Trateli 
or ObKtralionii teUting ta Mveral pan* of Bsrbar]' and the Levant, in fol. 
Oxford, 1738, p. 3^) deacribea an ignis faiuua leen by him in the valley 
•f Mount Ephraint, and add* that he had obnerved, when at lea, " in a like 
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also occasionally alighted on a ship in fine weather, but 
always in the form of stars; and their appearance was 
a certain augury of good fortune^''. The attributes of 
the Dioscuri, namely, the name of sons of Zeus, the 
birth from an egg, the egg-shaped caps, the alternation 
of life and death, and the dominion over the winds and 
the waves, have been supposed to have belonged ori- 
ginally to the great gods of Samothraee, from whom, 
in process of time, they were transferred to the Laconian 
brothers of Helen*^. Now the Dorians having adopted 
the worship of these sons of Leda, which they found 
established in various parts of the Peloponnese, it ought 

dUposItion of the weRlhei, thoge JuTninaas bodies which skip abaul the muts 
and f ards of ahipa, and are called roipueanso b; the mariners." The cuetpo 
imalo, as it is called b; the Spanish sailors, seems to haie been corrupted 
by the English inin, not corpuaanse, hut comaiant See Capwin John 
Waddell's account of theur appearance, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
Vol. XLVi. p. II. Uthermaiinencall them the fires of Saint Elmo, of Saint 
Peter, or of Saint Nicolas: see HaBdouim, on Pliny, N. H. ti. kkkvii. 
and Dr Falconeb, 1. c. On one occasion about thirty of these lights were 
seen on a ship at once, i. M ^moires du Conte de FoBBiNgTom.!. p. 36S. (also 
published in the " Collectian des Memoires relatifs It I'histoire de France" 
of Messieurs Petitot and M<Hinerqu£, Tom. lxxiv. and liixv. and quoted 
in PhUosoph. Trans. Vol. klviii. p. 213.) La Motbate, Voyages, Tom. i, 
Cb. xviii. p. 3fl3. ed, I* Haye, 1737. " Nous essuyames une terrible tern, 
pite — Un feu celeste, que les anciens appelloient Castor et Pollux, el que les 
GrccB appellent de Saitile U^ene, el les Idtins de Si Elme, se posta au haut 
de n^tre ^rand mdl_Ce feu diaparili bientot, sans faire aucun mal. Un 
deluge d'eau, que le ciel versa cusuite, abaissa considdrablemeni le vent." 
These attributes of the Dioscuri will remind the reader of the New Testa- 
ment of the ship of Alesandria, which wintered in the island of lUelite, and 
"whose sign was Castor and Pollui : " Acts, xxviii. II. 

" Thus they both appeared on the ship of Lysander as he was putting mit 
to sea on his way to engage the Athenians, on the occasion when he gained 
his great Tictory : PtuTABCii, Tom. i. p. 439. 'Ho-nip Si t.oes ol roit 
AjovfHwpouf irl T^t Ai/aiivipou jrcuv c'caTcpntifjr, vre tov X^^e^09 efex^et 
irpaiTou iiri Tabt TroXt/xioui. iioTpa TOit itJa^iv i-wiXdriipat K4yotr^et' and 
see Hemstebhusids, on Lucian's Dialogues of the Gods, Dial. xxvi. 



" Sextus EMPimcus, ix. g. 37- 

na/iilo/iivur eiimi dean. See HehSTEC 
MuELLEt's Dorians, Vol, i. p. 42.1. Eng. 
Aglaopham. p. IS30-1. 
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Kni TDLiv Tvviapltat ii ipairi tt]'* 
(or rather iraXai, with Hemst.) 
LiittBius, Ludan, Tom. t. p. 282. 
trans. But consult also LobEck, 
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not to surprise us to find their correligionaries, as the 
Cretans may well be termed, adopting it at Lissos; 
where therefore their emblems on coins are doubly ap- 
propriate, first, as in a maritime city'^, and, secondly, as 
in a state probably Dorian in its origin"; or at least 
BO surrounded by Dorian colonies, and by places con- 
nected with the Dorian religion, as Elyros and Tarrha, 
that our meeting with the types of the Dioscuri, although 
found in no other Cretan city, does not excite surprise. 

On the second coin the caps and stars of the Dioscuri 
are replaced by a dolphin, and, instead of a quiver and 
arrow, we see a female head, probably that of Artemis 
or Dictynna. Thus the maritime symbols, and those 
of the Cretan goddess of the chase are united as before, 
and shew that the coin must have belonged to this 
maritime Cretan city. I need not observe how the 
type of this goddess, found on the reverse of the second 
medal", agrees with what we have seen of her worship 
at Dictynnaeon, Rhokka, and elsewhere in the western 
part of the island. 

™ Cattaneo, Letteca tX Sntini etc. p. IS. 

" The Polyirhmian district ewmded to tlie south sea, ami PolTirhenia 
waBcalonized bf Achaeana and LaconianB; (sec Vol. i. p. 48, and above, pp.47 
and 4U.) who are thus biouglit close into the neighbourhood of i)ie Lissians. 
Eiyros and Tartha were also near LiasoB, so that «e cannot wonder that the 
Dioscuri should have settled here. 

" This second coin exists at Milan, in the royal cabinet of medals at the 
Brera palace, where I myself examined it- The Signor Oaetano Cattaneo, 
Director of the Cabinet, has vritlen an easaji on this and another coin of the 
collection, in the shape of a letter addressed to the celebrated numismaliat 
Segtini,now no more,intitled: "Letieraal Si^or Etomenico Sestini, Dlietlore 
del Museo Nsmismatico di S. A. I. la gran Duchessa di Toacano, sopra due 
medagliegtechedelgabineito realedi Milano. Di U. T. Milano, 1811." A 
Frenchman, Monsieur du Meraan, criticiied this esasj of the Signor Cattaneo, 
and, hf doing ao, diew from the Italian numismatist an ansver intitled : 
" Difeaa della Letters di G.C. al Signor DonienicoSestini sopra due medaglie 
greche del Gabinetto reale di Milano contto un articolo de Signor T. Du 
Meraan inserito uel giomale lettecario intitolato Magasin Encyclop^dique del 
mese di Oltobrc, pag. 417. Milano, Nella stamperia reale mil." In this little 
work the incenaed Italian shews plainly enough his French critic's ignorance 
of even the elements of numiamatics. 



I 
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If the coin belonged to the Illyrian Lissos, it would 
be difficult to account foi- the presence of Dictynna. 
Undoubtedly her worship spread from Crete to various 
other places. We find it in Rhodes, Lesboa, Thasos, 
Euboea, and other islands. She naturally adopted the 
habits of the islanders among whom she first dwelt, and 
became a sea-goddess, like Artemis herself", accompany- 
ing Apollo Delphinios" to preside over the altars which 
were dedicated to them in many maritime towns and 
colonies". Temples were erected to her in Aegina, at 
Sparta, and near the Taenarian promontory", and she 
is represented on the coins of Lacedaemon", just as on 
those of Cydonia itself. She was worshipped on the 
Corinthian gulf", and, after having settled among the 
Phocaeans, on the coast of Asia Minor*", she accom- 
panied their colony to the distant shores of Gaul". But, 
widely spread as her worship became, she was not 
honoured on the coast of the Adriatic, and the Dictynna 



" IlEsioD, Theog. 113. 

£u HI FIDES, HippoL 228. 

" The mnioti connetled with whom, from the lime of Ihe Homeric 
HTnmuE, «ui invaiiablf thai: of a sea god : as to what it ma]r have been 
in esriiei timn, see Mueller, Aeschylos Eumenidcn, p. HO. 

" Plutaech, de BOlert. animal, p. 9B4. a. (Tom. iv. p. 989. ed. 
Wytt.) 

** PAtiHAKlAH, in diflereni pasBages cited by Hoeck, Krels, Vol. ll. 
p. 177. 

•■ HOECB, 1. C. " PAfSANlia, K. p. 8!t«. 

" FAfSAHlAS, VII. p. S29. Raoiti.-Kockette, ColoniCB Grerques, 
Tom. III. p. 94. Hoeck, 1. c. 

'" Ab appear! from an inscription found at JIareeillea, 

GEA AIKTYA 
AHMOC MACC 

See Hoeck, (Rrela, Vol. ii. p. t7H.) who refers lo the Mdmoirea de rinslil. 
Nm. {Litter, el Beaus Atti.) An. iv. Tom. i. p. 170. 
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of Dalmatia never had an existence except in the ima- 
gination of a late Roman poet^. 

The argument in favour of the lllyrian city, derived 
from the letters seen on the dolphin of the second coin, 
and which are supposed"' to denote Dalmion'', or Dal- 
minion", falls to the ground when it is remembered 
that the barbarian inhabitants of that country were as 
unacquainted with the use of money** as they were 
with the worship of Dictynna. 

These are considerations against which the greater 
historical celebrity of the lllyrian Lissos cannot for 
a moment weigh". 

On arriving at the church of Hdghios Kyriakiis, 
which the people called Kyrkos, we found, in a shed 
near it, the Papas of a neighbouring village, who, pos- 
sessing some of the land of this little plain, was come 
to stay here a few days. He had brought with him 
no provisions, except some barley bread of the worst 
kind and a little indifferent oil, which latter article is 
to himself a forbidden luxury at present, it being now 
the great week'" of the Greeks. For supper, then, a 
few herbs were boiled by the priest, and were eaten by 



"' By Sestixi. 

" STEFHAKirs BvzAK. V. AiiXfiior. EusTATKHis, on DioiiyB. PcHej 
V.86. 

" Staabo, VII. p. 31S. ioKitivwi' if weyaXi, to^i; qt hranuiiai, n 

** Stbabo, X. p. 315. 'ISiot te TUf iaX/mrEoiip, t6 tui otTamipli' 
jfi^pav dvaSatTfidv TottioBai' to Se jU'J Xfi'i°^^^ vofi-iafiairi -wpAs pii* to. 
tv Ty TapaXia raii-rii Ifioi'' rpd? akXavt ii ra-a ^ap^apav traWoii koii^ 
See also the Scholiast on Diontstus Perieo. v. 97' 

" Sestiki Ut9 it weigh against Bome of them in his Descriiione d'alcui 
Medaglie gieche del museo del Signore Cailo D'Ottaviu Fontana di Triest 
pel Domenico Sestini, p. 36. where he concludes, " Dai gcogrnti poi si par 
d'ut) LissuD dell' lllicico piu celebie del Cretieo, e noa suprei deciderni 
se per la nostra medaglia debba pieferire qnello o il Crelico." 
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himself, Manias, and my companion : for my own part 
I lay down supperless' 
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^7 Matron, in Athenaeus, iv. p. 134. f. 

"Ei/O* aWot ttdvrei \aX'ivoi9 ixt xelpai taXKov, 
dW iyto oif iridofiiiv ! 

Would that I had reframed m order to enjoy such a feast as followed the 
herbs in the house of Xenodes ! We should haye been glad indeed to haye 
had, now, even that lenten fare of salt fish and sea-urchins, which Matron 
there disdained to touch : 

'Qfiordpixov itiov xalpeiv ^oivlxeov S^^oif 
airrdp ix^imvi pti^a KaptiKOfiomvrat aKctvOats. 






CHAPTER XXVII. 



April 28. 

Aftek a night spent without obtaining much sleep, 
I found, at daj-break, that I was covered with traces 
of the ravages committed on me by the light troops, 
which, in this part of the world, invariably take up 
their quarters in unfrequented buildings, even more 
than in inhabited ones ; and whose attacks had been 
kept up, with the most annoying perseverance, through- 
out the night. I was still so weak and unwell that I 
hardly knew what course to adopt, when I learnt that 
the direct mad to Suia, about three miles further to 
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the east, and also on the shore, is absolutely impassable 
for horses. The whole distance by the paths, along 
which the road is best, and which may be traversed 
on horseback, was said to be about twelve miles. My 
only alternative, therefore, was between walking on foot 
for an hour, dii-ectly over the hills, and making, on 
horseback, a tedious circuit, part of which would be 
along our yesterday's road. I determined on walking, 
and on sending the horses round. The ascent up the 
hills does not take above twenty minutes, but the road is 
such that I was glad not to have attempted bringing our 
steeds along with us, although asses, which are never shod 
in this part of the world, do^ constantly traverse it with- 
out any danger. When we reach the top of these hills 
bounding the little plain of Lissos on the east, summits 
of mountains still covered with snow are visible four or 
five miles in an east and north-east direction. After 
starting a covey of partridges, we disturbed a flock of 1 

ten large vultures, of a light brown colour, with wings I 
which were nearly black, as they were feeding on the 
body of a kid lying near our path. 'yj.. 

Belon observes that vultures, eagles and falcons, in i v . 
Crete, build their nests, not, like other birds, in trees, , 
but in difficult and precipitous places, among rocks 
which look towards the sea'. He mentions the fact, 
of which we have here ocular evidence, that vultures 



' Belon, Singulniilez etc. Liv. i. Cb.xi. fal. 13. His phrue is: "en 
lieu inoull difficile et precipiwux." He subjoins : " Lea voulanti ilesnichei, 
fsut Buair vne longue uorde qu'on \aime pendre le long du roi:, dont )e bout 
HI Bltach^ dessuB \t fUEte de la montsgiie i, quelque pau tichf en teire. Un 
payaan deualle le long de 1ft corde jusquea a tani qu'U paniient au lieu ou eat 
le nid du Vauloui, puis letoume il monC par la luesme corde par laquetle 
il eatoit deacendu. Atitrement mettent vn petit garaon dedana vne ^rande 
coibttille, qu'ils deuallent le desans le hk contre baa : & quand il est parvenu 
aa nid, lota il met lea oiaeaux en sa rorbeiUe & ae fait relirer ^ mont." The 
eagle's building in high ptacea is frequently alluded to in the Old TeBtsmeat, 
ai in Job, xxsIK. S7-Z8. Our Milton says, (Paradise Lost, vu. 423.) 
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"n^ J frequent the mountainous parts of the island, and adds, 

* J that they destroy young lambs, kids and hares. In his 

- ' >yls ^"""^ *^^ vulture's wings used to be sold to the arrow- 

* v7 *i makers, and its skin to the furriers'. 

-_ ^- ij It '8 singular that the well-known cock of the woods 

H , "% ^ o! northern Europe', distinguished by the name of 

1. '' ■* capercailzie, in Scotland, where the species has become 

J > Y extinct only within the last fifty yeara^ should have 

^ b been seen in so low a latitude as Crete. The fact, how- 

"1 'V, -^ - T ^^*''' '^ recorded by Belon, in a manner which seems 

■1 -O 'T" *** leave no doubt on the subject^. 

"' '^^ After leaving the vultures, we descend and soon 
J - ~= ' ; arrive at Siiia, which, like Haghio Kyrkos, is entirely 
' ^ , ^j"^ uninhabited. Some peasants shewed us a spring of 
I; ..^. <J -^ brackish water, and conducted me to a mutilated in- 
■ " .' <I\c-'Bcription", from which alone it would have been impos- 

« S '- ^^^'^ ^'^ determine the name of the city'. 
^ "■•■^. TC*^ ^ '^^^ modern name Suia, or, if I adopt an English 
S; ,Sl i^^jinstead of the Italian mode of writing the word, Souia, 
_!* is the same as that of the ancient city**, of which we ' 

■^ J BtLOS, 1. e. "Ha les escorqhent, & en rendenl lea telles am artilliets, 

.^^/^ qui s'en servent k faiie des ampennana ttax flesches ; & la peau aux pelletiers 
^^^ qui la cmnroyent pour en faire foumires, qui annl vendues bien cher." 

° ' n told, by lui excellent authority on the auliject, Lord Melgund, that 
this noble bird is frequently seen bj Uavellera in Norway, still oftenei in 
Sweden, and is also comnioti in the tnauntains af Bohemia. Ii Units its way, ,< 
every winlec, to the tables of the wealthy in Ixindoo, and is frequently met / 
with in the bill of fare of the Parisian reBtaurani. 

* Attempts have been latdy made to re-naturalize the bird in Scotland. 
» Bei.ou, SinguJarites etc. Liv. i. c. ix. fol. 11. "L'oiHeau que les ■ 
Romains nommeretil tetiao, et lequel les ItaLens nomment pour le iour d'huy 
Gallo CedroQc, et en Auveigne un faisan bruyant, et en Savoye un coc de 
hois, eat aouuenl veu par lea forests dea hautes montagiiea de Crete, deux foil v. 
plus groB qu'un chappon." ^ '^ 

^PPANIoNloY s 

YNAoYYioN .,*' 

zioNHnoArz '^^ 

' We can obtain a lerminslion in ION neither from SuiuTije nor Snitit, 
(he two forma, given by Stephanos of Byiantium, for the name of the citizena. 

' The picsent name of the place in modern Greek is Soiiia ; that of the 
ancient city waa Suia, Although the number of wocds in »hich the ii has 
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learn from Stephanus of Byzantium, in a passage which 
I have copied into a note-book, and have with me when 
I find these remains, that it was the port of Elyros'. 
Now Pausanias says expressly that Elyros existed in 
the mountains of Crete even in his days, and therefore 
I feel satisfied that I ought to find vestiges of that most 
interesting ancient city somewhere in these mountains 
of Selino, a few miles from the sea. The anonymous 
Coast-dcscriber speaks of a city Syba or Syva'", evi- 
dently meaning to indicate the same Syia as being sixty 
Blades to the west of Poekilassos, which is therefore 
situated to the east, somewhere within the confines of 
Sfakia. The common boundary of Selino and Sfakia 
is said to be at the church of the prophet Elias and 

been thus altered inlo ou in the modem Oreek is not very greal, yet they will 
suffice to shew that the ehange docs not uafrequenily happen. The name of 
Ssopio/ioiiXa ihuB Hxes the site of Kapla/itiki in Laconia, as I have abeady 
menlioned. I haie also been tnld, in England, chat the island TuapDV is 
commonly called ravapot, another inntanee of the same law. In the modern 
language xpvin)! and XP"""^^ ^^ lio'h in common use: vrepaiya alao in 
met vith. A song which [ leamt at Hieifpetra begins: 

KaTto els T^iP KaTW ytLTOPtdv, iripa alt Tijii Tfpa poiiya^ 
Xa^aiTfTa fiid irepiiita fth Trji* XP^'^'"^^ irTepoOya, 
We have similarly, in the Erotocritfls, the verse 

From 'Axvpo It appears that a diminutive '^xoipia (instead of 'Axiipia) has 
been formed, and is used as the name of riUages tn the Peloponnese. 
Leake's Alor^a, i. p. 90. ii. p. 21j2. This comtplion existed in the word 
aouKou, for aiJKov, at Athens, in the time of Theodosius Zygomalas ; (see 
Causirs, p. !HI. Du Fhesne, 1410.) and it prevails more in some parts 
of Greece than iu others at the preseat day. A Cretan chieftain was once 
talking to me about the celebrated Rumeliote leader Khadji Mikh^li, and of 
the distrust and misunderstanding between him and the Sfahians. In fact, 
said my informant, the Khadji had lived so much among the Turks in 
Rumeli, "that he did not know how to speak Greek, and used to say Tpoliira 
for •rpu'n-ii." Thus it is stated that Kiipa is corrupted into Koiipa at Naxia : 
Hawkins, in Walpole's Memoirs, Vol. ii. p. 396: and, generally, the ol 
is "a favourite" in the language, as Colonel Leake, Researches, p. 71, has 
observed. This ^ has even usurped the places of tn (see KonAV, ATAKTd, 
Tom. II. p.4M.) and of .il, as in npo^-W (see Kobat, ATAKTA, Vol. iv. 
p. 373.) 

> Stephanus Bvzan. v. Suio. 

'" AucTOR Stadiabmi, in Geogrsph. (iraec. Minor. Tom. ii. p. 496. 
I. Gail. 
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of Highios Isodhoros, about three miles to the east 
of Siiia. 

I learn that, till a few years ago, there was here 
a large marble slab covered with an inscription. A kaik 
came and took it away. In the middle of the plain is 
a winter stream", between which and the rocky cliffs, 
forming the eastern boundary of the plain, are found 
the existing remains of the ancient city. I see spread 
over the ground here pieces of pottery and three frag- 
ments of the shafts of cohimhs. Although the plain is 
narrow even at the sea, and contracts at no great dis- 
tance from it, yet Silia is not so cooped up by surround- 
ing rocks as HSghio Kyrko. I observe remains of the 
city walls, and also, in several places, those of public 
buildings; but nothing deserves a particular description. 
None of the visible remains can be more ancient than 
the time of the lloman emperors. They are either of 
diflerent sized stones or of brick work. The sculptured 
cross on some fragments of white marble would seem 
to indicate the existence of the city in Christian times, 
and from the mention of Elyros in Hierocles's list of 
Cretan cities, then reduced in number to one-and -twenty ", 
there can be but little doubt that its small port also 
continued to exist at that time. On the side of the 
hill, to the south-east of the city, are several tombs 
resembling those of H;Sghio Kyrko. 

My guide does not arrive, with the horses, at Siiia 
tilt near one o'clock, and has been at least four hours 
in performing the journey, which is less than three miles 
along the path followed by us, and is probably not two 
by sea. We reached Livadhii, a village two miles to 
north -north -east of Siiia, about two o'clock. We found 
the honey at this place moat delicious. After a short 
stay we continued to ascend towards the village of 
Krustogherako, distant not a mile and a half from 
Livadha, although, owing to the steepness of the ascent, 
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we were near forty minutes in reaching it. I found an 
ancient sepulchral inscription in the village'^ 

The villagers, in talking over the events of the war, 
mention as a remarkable peculiarity in the recent his- 
tory of Krustogherako, which was burnt by the troops 
of Khussein and Mustafa beys, when they overran 
the district of Selino, that none of its inhabitants mere 
enslaved during the whole war. 

An ancient ri[ig of twisted gold, and a stone on 
which was cut a Demeter with her horn of plenty, as 
well as some coins, were shewn me to-day ; but the price 
demanded for each of them was so extravagant that I 
could not purchase any thing. It is a common belief 
that the possession of an ancient coin is a sovereign 
charm against maladies of the eyes''. 

At last I learn, after making an infinity of vain 
inquiries during the whole day, in every place to which 

" KAAAinoNoS 

KAIAITo ZA 
ArHII*XlTn 

Yin 

" (iold and Eilvei medals of Alesandei were supposed, in heHlhen tiiiiea, 
to be of great use M t, charni to ensure the prosperity of their poBsessor. 
Trebelliub Pollio, Life of Quietus, (c. stv.) " Dicuntur juTari in 
Euo, qui Alexandrum expressum vel auro gestitaot, vel argenio." 
St John Chrvsostoh, Ilomil. xxv. ad Pop. Ant. bitterly inveighs 
against the practice; see Galeotti, Museum Odescalchum, Tom. i. 
Tab. XV. p. 20. The Italian Crirolamo Uandini, who visited Che principal 
city of Crete in 1S99, on his way to Mount Libanus, after mentioning several 
remarkable things, adds, "but that which is wonderfully surpriiing, and 
beyond the force of nature, are certain pieces of money, which they call Saint 
Helen's^ that are found up and down the fields, where there ia also brass and 
other silver. They pretend that that Saint happening to be in that country 
without money, made some of brass, which in passing of them changed into 
silver ; this money, they say, hath the vertue to this day, to cure the falling 
sickness In them tbat hold it to their hand." See p. 12. of ''A Voyage 
to Mount Libanus : also a description of Candia, Nicosia, Tripoly, Alex, 
andretta, &c. written originally in Italian, by the R. F, Jerome Dandini. 
London, 1698." The chapter on Candia {pp. 9— 13.) is also printed in 
Pinkerton's Collection. .The work was translated into French, under the 
title of "Voyage du Liban, &c. k Pari), I67.'i." 
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I went, that there exists a palaedkastron near the village 
of Rhodhovdni, situated some miles to the westward of 
Krustogh^rako ; and, consequently, I determine to go 
thither to-morrow morning with great hopes of finding 
the site of Elyros. 

Apnl2d. 

We leave Krustogherako at twenty minutes to seven : 
repass Livadhd, and continue to descend till twenty-five 
minutes past seven, when we cross the bed of the river, 
and, in another quarter of an hour, arrive at the village 
of Mon^, where a Mohammedan, an acquaintance of 
Manids, presses us warmly to stay and breakfast. We 
sit down with him for half an hour under the lofty trees 
which overshade his dwelling, and are attended by two 
negro slaves, who have as yet learnt but little of the 
language of the island. 

There are but few negros in the villages of Crete, 
although in the principal towns there are slaves in 
the families of almost every Mohammedan gentleman. 
The price of labour is every-where very high, the difii- 
culty of obtaining labourers in many cases amounting 
to an absolute impossibility, and the markets of Ehania 
and Megdlo-Edstron are as regularly furnished with 
human flesh as they are with bullocks, the supply of 
both being chiefly drawn from the same place, Bengdzi. 
One may therefore wonder, that of the small proprie- 
tors, who form the rural population of the island, so 
few should have slaves to assist them in the cultivation 
of their lands. 

We leave Mone at a quarter past eight, and in 
about half an hour see, somewhat to our right, ruins, 
which prove to be situated on the site of an ancient 
city. After a slight survey of these remains we pro- 
ceed to the village of Rhodhovani, about half a mile 
farther on. The chief fountain in this village is a very 
copious source, surrounded as usual by lofty trees, and 
occupied, at the moment of our arrival, by seven or 
eight Greek women, employed in washing their linen. 
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In the masonry of this fountain I observe, built up 
along with less precious materials, three fragments of 
ancient sculpture, one of which, a female figure that has 
lost the feet and head, is well executed : the drapery 
is very graceful. 

On sitting down under the shade of the trees by 
this fountain we are soon surrounded by all the villagers 
who were either at home or near enough to hear of the 
arrival of two Europeans at Rhodhovani, an event which 
if not sufficiently contrary to the established course of 
nature to be considered as miraculous, is at least un- 
precedented, and is regarded as most wonderful here 
and everywhere else in this eparkhia of Selino. 

The Hellenic city goes by the name of Kephal^s^*: 
the grammatikds of Rhodhovani proves an unusually 
intelligent and very obliging person : I gladly accept his 
offer of accompanying us with another villager, to point 
out all the ancient remains : among which I first noticed 
a building, consisting of a series of arches; and next, 
vestiges of walls, especially on the north and north- 
, eastern sides of the ancient city. On part of the site 
of what seems undoubtedly to have been a Christian 
church of some antiquity, there exists a modern Greek 
chapel. The length of the old building is seventy-three 
feet, and its width forty-eight feet : its altar, like that 
of the diminutive chapel which stands on part of its site, 
seems to have been, as usual, at its eastern end. 

At some little distance from the church and chapel 
are remains indicating far greater splendour, of a very 
remote period: a few massive stones, some pieces of 
an entablature, and several fragments of the shafts of 
columns, are all that now remain of an ancient temple. 
I learn from my very civil and communicative guide 
that, upwards of twenty years ago, there were standing 
**two great stones,'' which formed an entrance to the 
temple. Each of them was ten or eleven feet high, and 
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several feet more were buried in ihe ground. Hence the 
spot was called Ortlies P^tres". They were destroyed 
by a Mohammedan, who converted them into millstones''', 

My informant remembers when the ground all about 
here was covered with mosaic, like some remains still 
existing in the church, formed of red, black and white 
marble. A further examination shews us some cisterns. 
On the north and north-east sides of the ruins are 
remains of the city walls, the circuit of which must 
have extended about two miles. 

On the very summit, the elevation of which, however, 
is so slight, above the rest of the site, that one hardly 
knows how to call it the acropolis, are remains of walls 
which seem to have belonged to a fortress. The view 
hence is very extensive, and its beauty is such that 
the place well merits the epithet bestowed upon it by my 
guide'". To the south we have the valley and little 
plain of Siiia, bounded by the African sea: to the west, 
a range of lofty mountains : to the east, still loftier, 
many of them, even now that the season is so far 
advanced, being still covered with snow. The ranges 
of undulating hills to the north have several villages, 
surrounded by olives, almonds and other trees, on their 
lower slopes. 

My excellent guide, the grammatikds of Rhodhovuni, 
also tells me, and another villager mentions the same 
fact, that between this place and Suia, remains of an 
ancient aqueduct'^ are to be seen : it had its source to 
the north-west, about two miles hence, on a somewhat 
higher range of hills, near the village of Livadha. I 
learn too that there are very considerable Hellenic re- 
mains at a place called Kastri, due west, about four 
miles off, and on a hill still higher than this where we 



'* To UM the Cretan eipreaiion, rjlri ipBaii t^^hii 
" ITie giamnialikrSs obierved, ti o^bI-d! ^tou 9d ti 
'* One of his eKpressions wan tC/iop$oi tdttoi ! 
I" Which he called aii^am, and compared to that b 
odA is now-a-dajB supplied with water. 
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now are. The villagers tell me that Spaiiiako once be- I 
longed to Spain, and obtained its name from its Spanish J 
occupants, whose nation, at that time, possessed SeIino> I 
kosteli and all the anrrounding district'^". 

Every scholar will have seen long ago, that all the ' 
remains which we have just examined belong to the most 
important ancient city Elyros. Fausanias~' says that the 
city Elyros still existed in his time, in the mountains of 
Crete, and we also learn from him, that the Elyriana 
sent to Delphi a brazen goat, which he saw there, and 
which was represented in the act of giving suck to 
the infants Phylacis and Phylander. The Elyriana 
aflii-med that these were children of Apollo and the 
nymph Acacallis, whose favoured lover the youthful 
god had been in the house of Carmanor at Tarrha. 
Elyros is also spoken of by Scylax^, who places it be- 
tween Cydonia and Lissos : a straight line drawn from 
Khania to Haghios Kyrkos, the sites of those two 
cities, would, I believe, pass through this Palaetlkastron, 
a fact which shews the accuracy of the old geographer's 
description. Stephanus of Byzantium, as we have seen, 
mentions this city when he speake of Siiia'', and also ] 
notices it elsewhere*". * 

" On the pTHCnce of the ChisIbiis in Greece, Pachjinereii, Nicephoru* 
Oregoras, Ehiconge, and Gibbom. c. lxii. may be consulted. Similar 
traditicHia of tlie presence of Sponiph occupants are frequently found in 
Northern Greece, see Lea.ee, Tratels in Northern Greece. Vol. i. pp. ai. 
33t). and 3a2. Vol. ii. p. lo. and Vol. ill. p. 29. On the occupation of 
Attica by the Catalans, see Leake, Topograph; of Athenit, p. L^cxv. foil. 

" P*U8AN1AS, X. f 835. 'EoTi ii ct Toi! K^UT.mtt opeat icni kbt' i/^i 

ii tqiriDic n dif ilukaKiSi Kai ^ii\drS/iiB ydXa, Italin^ te aiiTolit oi 'Ekupioi 
^airiji 'AroWupot T( final xal 'AitaitoAXiiut uiinpm' irayyevcirSai ti Tij 
'AkhhiiWI&i AiroWuva ii> rSKti Ta^pa, tai oUif Kapi^toptK. A learned 
friend luggesta to me the conectlDn kbt' oIkov lLapitaiiop\rt. 

" ScvLAX, in Geograph. Oiaec. Min. Tom. i. p. 265. ed. Gail. KuSaniia, 
Eiii Kiiitjii Kkeurrii irpis ^ofiiaf in ixtiroycia I'e 'EXupDi «g\ic. rp69 v&rov 
ii Ainn-o, {vulg. ta-nv Me\i<rsa) tdXii Kni Xifirfv, irapii Kpiou lUTmvor. 

*° Stefhanus Btzant. v. Zulu, v6\k iiupa Kpn-mv, exfHiov . ~ 
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It seems from a passage of Suidas*^, that Thaletas, 
the Cretan poet, lived before the time of Homer, and 
was bom at Elyros. Cnossos"^ and Gortyna^ are, it 
is true, likewise mentioned as his birth-place, but, as 
has been well observed^, the popular opinion in cases 
of such uncertainty, chooses the more celebrated town ; 
and the connexion of Elyros with Tarrha, and with 
ApoUo^s worship, will make us decide in favour of its 
claim to be regarded as this ancient poet^s birth-place. 
It appears from the authorities quoted by Kuster on 
the passage of Suidas, by Tzschucke on Strabo^, and 
by Meursius in his Crete, that the same poet is spoken 
of both as Thaletas and Thales. Strabo tells us that 
the Cretans used to refer to this Thaletas, who was 
considered as the inventor of the cretic rhythm, the 
paeans and the songs of their country, and many of 
their institutions*^. 

After finishing our examination of the ancient site, we 
returned to the village of Rhodhovani. Some delicious 
honey, given to us by the grammatikds, reminded me 
of the bee seen on the old Elyrian coins'\ My com- 
panion makes a sketch of the village and ancient site, 
which is on the hill to the right a little further off. 
The sea just beyond Suia is also visible. The snow- 

^ Suidas, 6aA.t/Ta«, K/d^v, *EA.upu>s (adopting Meunius^s certain and 
received emendation for the corrupt rj 'IXXv/otos) XvpiKd^ yeyovw^ irp6 
'Ofi^pov. MeXtj. On other dates at which Thaletas is placed, see Ulrici, 
Geschichte der Hellen. Dichtkunst, Vol. ii. p. 213. 

^ Suidas, OaXifrav, Kpaccriov, pa^j/tpSo^* iroiff/iara Ttvu /ivducd, 

^ Plutarch, on Music, Tom. v. p. 637. ed. Wy tt. Oxon. 

S8 By Professor Hobck, Rreta, i. 27. 

" Strabo, x. p. 480. Tom. iv. p. 279. ed. Tzsch. 

^ Strabo, x. p. 480. fin. *Qv d* aih-cos koI rote ^vd/xots K/oi}TtKoi9 XP^' 
(r6ai Korrd Ta^ teSdv crvvropatrdTOK od<nVf o^i OdXriTa dvtvpeiv' to Kai Toifi 
iraidva^f koc tu^ aXXa^ Ta^ iiri\topiov9 toddi dvariQeaaif koI iroXKd Tutv 
vofiifioov. Whoever wishes for more information respecting Thaletas, as one of 
the ancient lyric poets, may consult the authorities indicated by Ulrici, 1. c. 

^^ On these coins consult Pellerik, Recueil de M^dailles etc. Tom. iii. 
p. 63. PL xcviii. fig. 20. EcKHEL, Numi Veteres Anecdoti, pp. 148, and 
158. Sestini, Museo Hedervariano, Parte Europea, p. 154. Mionnet, 
Supplement, Tom. iv. p. 319. 
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covered mountain is, I should ^iuppose, the most easterly 
of the chain of the White Mountains. It is in the 
eparkliia of Selino, and is the only snow-clad mountain 
out of Sfakia. 

I wondered at finding so few remains of the ancient 
city in the modern village. In addition to the sculptured 
fragments at the fountain, I did at last succeed in dis- 
covering an inscription i its letters, however, were worn 
almost entirely away, and the slab was placed upside 
down in the outer wall of a house, at a considerable 
height from the ground, so that it was very difficult 
to make any thing out'^. 

The intelligent grammatikos is the Eiaias of the 
eparkhia, and is therefore the best authority on the sub- 
ject of its produce. The mean amount of the seventh 
of oil in Selino is three thousand mistata : and all the 
other produce barely equals that of oil. Selino is the 
poorest district in Crete next to Sfakia. 

We leave Rhodhovani at ten minutes past five, and 
soon cross the head of the valley which lies to the west 
of the village, and, ascending for about twenty minutes, 
pass the hamlet of Mazo. Continuing to ascend for 
nearly all the rest of the way, we arrive at the village 
of Temenia soon after six o'clock, and take up our 
quarters with a relation of the grammatikos of Rhod- 
hovani : he is, however, as stupid and reserved a fellow 
as the Rhodhovanian was intelligent and communicative. 

During the evening our host and his wife were visited 
by an elderly dame, accompanied by her young and 

" The following letlers wen uanacribfd by me: 

ATAeAITYXAl 
KoZMOT.lEA 

TilArHZI^nnEAoETolKo 
Z IIARoA AHJT 

* n N n N A r A N A 

I I I AinN 
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beautiful daughter, whose dress, peculiar to one of the 
islands of the Archipelago, struck me, on account of 
the great difiPerence between it and that of every other 
woman in Crete. I learnt that she is a native of this 
village, but having fled to the islands^, with thousands 
of her sex, for protection and security, during the con- 
tinuance of the war in Crete, she had not yet abandoned, 
since her return, the costume of her place of refuge. 

^ Eis TO injcrid. 
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or six feet. After following their course on the south- 
western side for about two hundred paces, we arrive at 
an entrance not only defended by the ordinary pro- 
jections of the outer wall, but by what is here observed 
within, two other walls extending for some distance 
nearly parallel to the outer one. The distance between 
the outer and the second wall is about ten paces; that 
between the second and third near forty. Soon after 
passing this entrance, we find a considerable piece of 
the outer wall, which is still from five to twelve or 
thirteen feet high. The piece sketched^ is perhaps 
rather more regular, in the size and forms of the stones, 
than the greater part of the walls which remain ; but 
the whole may be considered as a near approach to 
what has been termed the second style of cyclopian 
masonry. As I pass along, following constantly the 
course of the walls on the north-western side of the 
city, I observe on the ground numerous pieces of pottery, 
and also notice that the stones are^ in some places, more 
massive than those sketched. On this north-western side 
of the city there appears to have been a defended entrance 
in one of the interior walls, and between this entrance 
and the acropolis, of which I will soon speak, three other 
walls can be distinguished, although the ground is a 
continual ascent and is very rocky. The whole length 
of the present remains of walls on the south-west, west 
and north-west sides of this ancient city scarcely exceeds 
half a mile. 

The little acropolis is situated on a mount about 
one hundred and fifty paces from the southern ex- 
tremity of the site : round its base are seen remains 
of walls : I observe also some slight foundations on its 
summit. Between this and the southern extremity the 
ground is covered with fragments of pottery, and other 
foundations, probably of the w^Us of houses, are also 

' The length of which is 11 feet 6 inches, its height being 8 feet 6 
inches. 
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seen. A little to the south-west of the acropolis are 
remuna of an entrance, one of the stone pillars of which 
is still standing, and a small piece of wall, consisting, 
like the rest, of massive stones. 

From the summit of the acropolis we have an ex- 
tensive view in every direction : the extremity of the 
promontory of Kastel-Selino and the sea, even over the 
hills which terminate in Cape Krio are visible : we have 
before and below ua the villages of Platanias and Pro- 
ddrmi : to the west and north-west are seen two other 
villages, half-buried in the olive-trees by which they 
are surrounded. On descending I notice two tombs 
cut out of the rock. 

I believe this to be the site of the ancient city of 
Hyrtakos, or Hyrtakina, the coins of which, presenting 
as they do types similar to those of Elyros^, might alone 
lead one to suppose, if we knew nothing of its situation, 
that it was somewhere in these mountains. But, little 
as we learn of its position from Ptolemy^ and Stephanos 
of Byzantium', yet we may safely infer, from the former's 
words, that it was situated to the south-east of Polyr- 
rhenia, and to the west of Lappa. Scylax teaches us 
something more respecting its site: he places it on the 
south side of the island, and to the south of the Dictyn- 
naean temple of Artemis and the Pergamian district". 

' On the coinB of HTTtakina are found the epigraphs ATIY, and VPTA- 
KINIQN. They have heea enaneoDsIy ucribed lo Eljros, by Combe, (wbo 
read rPIAKINIUN,) Numi Musei Brilannici, Tab. 35. fig. 20. Rasche, 
LeKJcon Rei Numariae, Tom. ii. Part. i. BOO, and Mionvet, Uoacriptlon 
dc M^daillea etc. Tom. ii. p. 277- Nos. 167 and 16«. See SestIKI, Lellere 
e DisseTtazioni NuiDismatiche, Tain. viii. pp. t and S. MionnET, Suppli!- 
menl, Tom. iv. p. 324. 

' Ftolemy places it among the inland dties of Crete. 

' StephanusBtzant. v. ■VproKot, .1 «i TpTaKli-Dv, aoXic KpriTi|«. 
i roM-nit TpTOKiira!. DdXii^idt Si rd BvXvKii/ 'rprwcitm dvA Tn5 T^t,<- 
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This agrees well with the situation of these ruins ; and, 
as he goes on to the eastward in his description, he next 
speaks of Cydonia and Elyros, which shews clearly that 
Hyrtakina was to the westward of Elyros, and thus 
confirms the supposition that this is its site. 
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the north of Khadhros, and find that the ancient re- 
mains, of which I am in search, are situated on a conical 
hill about a mile to the south, and which we passed on 
our left as we descended into the valley of Kiintanos. 
The site is of course on the eastern side of this valley, 
and is easily distinguished by the ruins of the little 
chapel of Haghia Irene, which crown its summit- After 
obtaining a crust of bread and some misithra at the 
cottage, I proceed to examine the ancient remains. 

From the summit we have a fine view of the valley 
of Eantanos : we are three or four miles from the sea, 
to which the valley leads in a southerly direction : the 
little villages designated by the common term Kantanos 
are near its north-eastern extremity : the hills on both 
sides of the valley are well covered with olive-trees for 
a considerable way up their sides. Near the chapel of 
Haghia Irene I searched in vain for traces of any ancient 
building. The hill has two peaks, and the chapel is 
situated on the southernmost of them : these peaks are 
formed by a cleft in the rock ten feet wide, forty to 
sixty feet high, and about two hundred paces long, 
in a direction north-west and south-east. One sees 
plainly that it is the effect of an earthquake: the irre- 
gularities of the surfaces on the two sides correspond 
so faithfully, that if they could again be brought to- 
gether they would fit accurately : the rock is limestone, 
and small stalactites are formed on some of its over- 
hanging portions. 

Remains of walls, which are here, as at so many 
other sites, almost the only evidence now left us of 
the existence of an ancient city, are found on the 
eastern and south-eastern sides of the hill of Haghia 
Ir^ne. . They are traceable for little more than one 
hundred and fifty paces. The style of their masonry 
however attests a high antiquity : and thus, in one day, 
I have had the good fortune to find the sites of two 
as yet unvisited ante-Homeric cities. I may add that, 
about twelve paces from these remains, arc some slight 
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ruins of an outer wall. Other portions of the continua- 
tion of both these walls arc discernihle to the east of 
the hill on the northern side of the cleft, and are per- 
haps even better preserved than those which I have 
described, and of which a specimen is engraved at the 
head of this chapter. 

To the east of these remains, which, in the whole, 
rtin three or four hundred yards on the side of this hill, 
the slope is more gradual than on the other sides ; and 
here also are discernible vestiges of four other walls, 
incaot no doubt to strengthen the side where the city 
was, from the nature of the ground, most exposed to 
attack. I also notice several tombs, cut out of the solid 
rock, on the side of the hill to the east of the ancient 
city, and on that side below some of the tombs are also 
remains of a wall. Khddhros, the nearest village to 
Haghia Irene, is about half a mile to the north. 

We shall not find it difRcult to fix, with certainty, 
on the ancient city which existed here. There is a 
district called Kantanos by the Cretans, just as we 
have districts of Mesdghia, Ennea-khoria, and so forth, 
the appellation being used to denote collectively a num- 
ber of villages, and this little district is situated at the 
inland extremity of the fine valley in which we now 
are, a few miles to the north or north-west of these 
remains. We sec at Milata how the name of an ancient 
city is sometimes transferred to a modern village, existing 
not on its site but in its neighbourhood'; and thus we 
may suppose that here the name of the ancient city has 
been transferred to the small district, and therefore con- 
sult the ancient authors with an expectation of finding 
something to prove that the city of Kantanos existed 
on this spot. 

The Peutinger table gives us, as the distance from 

the western Kisamos to Kantanos, twenty-four miles : 

this agrees perfectly well with the distance between 

' See Vol. I. p. 2B9. nol. 48. nnd rompare Vol. i. p. Ki. and above. 
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Ki'samo-kasteii and these ruinii near Khddhrus. We 
know, on the same excellent authority, that from Kan- 
tanos to Lissos was sixteen miles : here too we see, that 
reckoning four milen from this place to Sdinu-kasti^, 
and following our route thence to the ruins at Haghio 
Kyrko, we obtain a distance which again agrees per- 
fectly with that of the table. 

The city Kantanos is mentioned in Stephanas of 
Byzantium^, and is also found in Hierocles's list of 
Cretan cities, where it is called Kantania, and is placed 
between Eisamos and Elyros. It was a bishop's see 
under the Byzantine Emperors, and when the Venetians 
obtained the island they established a. Latin bishop 
here as in every other diocese. A letter from Gre- 
gory XI. written from Avignon in April 1375, to the 
bishop of Cantanus, is preserved^ : as well as a diploma 
by which Clement VI. in 1346, appointed a new bishop 
to the sec. 

Spaniako, where we arrive at three p.m. is about a 
mile to the south-west of the remains. We have now 
nearly returned to Selino-kasteli, which is only about 
three miles further southward. Between the site of 
Kantanos and the village of Spaniako, I fall in with 
a Mohammedan who has been at London, as one of the 
attendants of a Turkish ambassador, and who, on other 
occasions, has visited Leghorn and Marseilles. He is 
eloquent in his praise of Europe, and of the material 
comforts and luxuries which are there so common, while 
here they are entirely unknown, I learn that there 
are ancient remains, near a village called Vlithias, a 
little to the north ; and also, from a Sfakian, that at 
Andpolis in Sfakia, there are very considerable remains 
of walls, the stones of which are of an enormous size. 



* SxEFHAJltra BvzANTiNus sa; 
8 w easy to aee, as i< is difficult u 

CoBNELiua, Crets Sacre, Vnl. ii. pp. S5 and 1KB. 
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I also learn, in conversing with the Mohammedans of 
this village, that, to the south-east of Haghia Ir^ne, 
is a thdlos or vaulted apartment, six or seven feet high, 
near thirty feet long, and ten or twelve feet wide. There 
are remains of what would seem to have been two towers, 
half a mile to the south of Spaniako : they were visited 
by my companion, while I staid conversing with the 
Mohammedans of the village. 



120 VISIT A BDIN NEAK VLITHIAS. [cHAP. 
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April 30, conHnueil. 

A cniDe accompanteB us from the village of Spaniako 
to the ruins found, about two miles off, near Vlithids. 
A natural rocky elevation is here surmounted by very 
ancient walling, which affords a beautiful specimen' of 
what is commonly termed the second cyclopiaii style, 
and would seem to have been a sepulchre. The monu- 
ment being round, and of a very solid and beautiful 
style of construction, reminds me of Caecilia Metella's 
tomb in the neighbourhood of Rome: but they differ 
greatly in their age; for this monument was undoubt- 
edly in existence long before the earliest beginnings of 

fcrt 3 indieK long, and about ft teei 
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Rome and the Romans. The internal diameter of the 
tomb is about fourteen feet, and the thickness of the 
walls four feet. The sketch is taken from the east, 
on which side the rock is about twelve feet high: on 
the west one can just walk round it, at eighteen or 
twenty feet below its summit, (and above this path I 
observed steps cut in the solid rock,) but there is still 
a considerable precipitous descent even below this path. 

We arrive soon after sunset in the little village of 
Vlithias, the only male inhabitant of which is a young 
Mohammedan, in whose house we took up our abode. 
The rest are all widows. In many places in Crete the 
number of widows is large ; and in one village of 
Lassithi they actually form the entire population, as is 
so nearly the case here. These are striking instances 
of the depopulating and exterminating character of the 
late war, so different from those carried on between 
civibzed nations, with whom the effects on population, 
as even under the most rigorous conscriptions of Na- 
poleon, are almost imperceptible. 

This almost total extermination of the male inha- 
bitants in some parts of Crete, and the general aspect 
of its villages, all of which may be said to be in ruins, 
recall to mind the scene which was presented to the 
eyes of Demosthenes, as he travelled through Phocis'. 

Having obtained a young lamb from a Mohammedan 
at Spaniako, for the very reasonable price of seven 
Turkish piastres, somewhere about eighteen pence in 
English money, we fared better this evening than was 
usual with us. 

I had also the satisfaction of learning that the 
distance is not very great to the ancient site, near 
which I passed, without visiting it, between Pelekanas 
and Kdstel-selino ; and, having reaped so rich a harvest 



' Demosthenes, 
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of discovery during the last few days, I can now afford 
to lose a day in an attempt to glean something, even 
if the field should prove barren : I therefore determine 
to start early to-morrow morning to examine the spot. 



VALLEY OF KONTOK VNEGHI. 
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P RET ALE NT SUPBB- 



I LEAVE Vlithias at half-past six, and 1 find the 
descent steep and the road extremely bad down to the 
river, which is even now a considerable stream: after 
passing it I begin to ascend, vrinding in a south-westerly 
direction along and up the side of the mountain, which 
I soon cross, and descend at a place called Kontoky- 
neghi', into a valley parallel or nearly so to that of 
Kantanos. I reach Kontokyneghi at twenty minutes 
past seven : it is one of the most sequestered and quiet 
spots imaginable, entirely shut in by the lofty rocky 
hills of the valley, and half buried in the thick grove of 
tall olive-trees, carobs and almonds, in the midst of which 
it is situated. This is one of the many spots in Crete i 
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which, if one could but be surrounded by some of the 
ordinary comforts of European life, would be a delightful 
refuge from the tumult and anxieties of the world: a 
fitting spot wherein, 

Ducere soUicitae jucunda oblivia vitae. 

After passing the river which flows along this 
valley of Kontokyn^ghi, I ascend the ridge which sepa- 
rates it from that of Pelek^nas, and soon cross the road 
by which we had traversed the ridge on our way from 
Pelek^nas to S^ino-kast^li : a few minutes more and I 
arrive at a church of Hdghios Antdnios, after passing 
which I notice several tombs hewn out of the solid 
rock, a never-failing indication that an ancient site ex- 
ists somewhere near. About a mile from the church 
of Hdghios Antdnios I arrive at another of Haghios 
Ghedrghios and also at the ancient site of which I 
am in search. It is situated on the summit of the 
ridge between the two valleys : on the western and south- 
western sides of the city the walls may be traced for 
three or four hundred paces: on the east I could only 
observe them for about one hundred paces, while on 
the south the ridge narrows, and the wall, adapting itself 
to the natural features of the hill, has not a length of 
more than fifteen or twenty paces. The whole seeming 
circuit of these walls cannot much exceed half a mile: 
still, possibly, the city might extend further to the north. 
Foundations of the walls of buildings are seen to the 
south of the church of Hdghios Ghedrghios. Of the 
walls which remain the style is ancient though the con- 
struction is not very massive : the chisel has not been 
used for any of the stones: the sizes of most of them 
are pretty nearly the same, and they are all polygonal. 
The thickness of the wall is about four feet. 

I suppose these to be remains of Ealamyde, of 
which the Coast-describer^ says that it was to the west 

^ Anontmi Stadiasm. in Geogr. Oraec. Min. Tom. ii. p. 496. See 
aUo above, p. 8(j. 
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of Lissos, and thirty stades distant from Rriu-metopon. -'^ 
I know of no other city mentioned in any ancient writer, "* 
which we should be authorized to place here; and the 
site agrees perfectly with what we leam of Kalamyde ' ^ /■ 
from the author in question, who alone has recorded ' , 
the name of this city. '^ -~^ 
I returned to Vlithids by half-past ten- 
Some days ago, while I was washing, I asked Captain . 
Manias to reach me a piece of soap, which was lying 
near him. He placed it at some distance from me, and ^ 
told me that no motive could ever induce him to put it U^ flf [ 
directly into my hands. The superstition, that when k. /"*** 
one person so gives soap to another, it will wash away 
their friendship, is generally diffused in Greece and 
Turkey =. T li 
I could not but notice Manias's politeness, when, '^ >^ 
addressing our Mohammedan host at Vlithias, he spoke *v,„^ 
of "those animals which have bristles on their backs," -^ ^ 
and carefully avoided even the name of the unclean pig. . * ^ 
In a similar manner a Greek will apologize to any one -^ j^ 
before whom he may mention a Jew'. ' ^""^^ 

' Sit JoHK HoBHOTiSE, Travels in Albania, Vol. i. p. 33. observea, ^^ "J 
"The captain would nol: gi«e the soap into m; hands, ebough I was sittiiig 
clone to him, but put it on the ground within an inch of me. — I found thst 
in Turkey there ie a very prevalent superstition against ({iving soap into 
another's hands: the; think it will wash away Eove." 

' This observation is made by HAaTLEV, Reseacehes in Greece and 
the lieranc, p. 30S. " It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the con- 
tempt in which the Jews are held by the Greeks. The style in which they 
sometimes speak of them may, hi part, illusOste this assertion. When 
the Greeks have to mention swine, and some other objects whieh they deem 
particularly oSeosive, they usually introduce the expression, /ti •su/i.'iraBeiav, 
beSS^^ y""" pardon, as a duty of politeness to the persons present. A 
similai mode of speaking is often adopted, when there is occasion to introduce 
Jew : — '1 ws* walking along the street, and 1 met, begging 
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DHATH OP IHB CHRISTIAN CHIBFTAIN TKKI-HPKS. 

SONS ON T)Ut DEPKNCB OF HBSOI^NGKI. snNG ON lEB DEATH 

OF KHADJI'HIKHALI. 

Man 1, conHunciI. 

We set out from Vlithias at noon. Not a breath 
of air was stirring either yesterday or to-day, so that 
the heat is very considerable. About one oYlock, on 
entering the straggling village of Kakotikhi, I was 
struck with such an apparition of female beauty, as, 
when once seen, can never be forgotten. This Cretan 
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maiden's features were certainly more heavenly than I 
had ever seen in any " mortal mixture of earth's mould." 
She professed ignorance on the subject of mj inquiries, 
and at the same time drew her veil half over her face. 
So strange an event as her being addressed by a 
European traveller at once called up 

The embarrassed look of shy distress 
And maidenly shame faced ness. 

Very few moments elapsed before several other more 
matronly persons approached, and, in a few minutes, 
all the female population of the village was congregated 
around us. Their language at once told me that they 
were all from Sfakia, and I learnt that they come down 
here during the winter to gather olives, and that they 
have been so employed for five or sis months. They, 
however, return to their mountain-village Haghio Yanni 
to celebrate Easter Sunday, a day on which all Greeks 
think it almost a sin not to be at their homes. I ob- 
served to some of them, that the olive-trees, which vary 
greatly in size in different parts of Crete, are very fine 
in S^no : the most talkative old dame of the group, 
whose tongue scarcely rests for an instant during my 
stay with them, and whose language, like that of all her 
companions, was uniformly characterized by the most 
strongly marked peculiarities of her native dialect, re- 
plied, "Yes, yes! and the oil too is excellent, and 
abounds in the whole district of Sdlino, little as we 
have of it in Sfaki^'." It is natural that the women, 
who dwell so much at home, and associate so little with 
any one except the inhabitants of their respective villages, 
should preserve more purely than the men the idiomatic 
peculiarities of their native mountains. One of the 
women began by observing, " You are only two men, 
and therefore we dont fear you, for we are many." Had 
we, the travellers, been a more numerous party, or had 

' The oU, \iiSi, WM called piUi, and wu >aid lo be xapA (xoXd). 
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they been fewer, it is plain that the beautiful young 
girl whom I had 6rst addreesed, a native of the Sfakian 
village of Hdghios lodnnea or Yiinni, would have run 
away, and the others would not have ventured to come- 
out of their houses. The men, who are seldom found 
at home except early in the morning and towards even- 
ing, were all busied in the fields or were gone to the 
city. On leaving this singular group, with whom I 
staid some time, I confess I " cast a longing lingering 
look behind" on her whose features, once seen, could 
hardly ever be forgotten : 

Cuse appariscoD nello suo oiipetto 
Che mostran dei piacer di 
EUc sovcrchian lo iiostro intelletto 
Come raggio di sole un frapl 
E perch' io non la posso mira 
r di dime 



fiso. 



In three quarters of an hour, continuing to follow 
the course of this fine valley, we arrive at Plemmeliana, 
one of the small villages which are comprised under the 
common name of Eantanos. This place is on the western 
bank of the river, both sides of which are thickly 
covered with fine platanes ; we see vines twining round 
them, as in other parts of the island, to a height of 
thirty or forty feet. I remain here to have all our 
steeds shod: I had despatched Manias before us this 
morning with my own horse ; and now the same opera- 
tion was performed on the mules. There are but few 
villages in which one can find a blacksmith, and if a 
horse or mule happens to lose a shoe, the traveller in 
Crete will, in all probability, be obliged to continue 
his journey for two or three days, before he finds 
the means of replacing it. 

We leave this village at twenty minutes past three, 
and follow the river, with its platanes, to which I see 
that ivy attaches itself still more closely than the vines, 
for about half a mile, when we pass, for a few minutes. 
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through a double hedgerow of myrtles, which is suc- 
ceeded by a plantation of olive-trees. At length we 
arrive at the village of Kufalatds, having on the way 
passed another of the hamlets of Eantanos, where an 
Albanian buli'ikbashi was very anxious to see my teskere 
from the Fashii, and where I was shewn what would 
seem to have been an ancient cistern. At Kufalatds 
we began to ascend, our course continuing, as it has 
been for some time, nearly due east. This ascent lasts 
for no less than three quarters of an hour. On reaching 
the summit of the mountain we have a wide view, ex- 
tending northward to Cape Spadha and the whole bay 
of Kisanios, and southward to the African sea, including 
also the mountains of Selino, and spreading right over 
to those of the Grabiisian promontory. On this sum- 
mit was the church of the cross, a post where the 
Mohammedans established themselves in the early part 
of the war, and from which the Christiana had great 
difficulty in driving them. We see, on looking back, 
the head of the valley, in which is situated the little 
district of Eantanos, nearly entirely surrounded by 
mountains: it was in this district that the Moham- 
medans, of nearly the whole eparkhia of Selino, were 
attacked by the Christians in the second year of the 

We descend till six, when we pass, to the left, the 
village of Lukiana, and commence a slight ascent, pass 
the village of Skafi, and, at about twenty-five minutes 
past six, arrive at Ergasteri", with the grammatikds of 
which village we take up our quarters for the night. 

This evening the novelty of the sight of European 
travellers draws together an assembly of ten or twelve 
peasants at our host's house, and some of them were 
from other villages. I succeeded, in a short time, in 
quieting the fears which seized on them, at first, when 
I inquired about the number of houses in this and the 
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I k-arnt afU'rwarrl«, imiiM«iuul« vfas»ficfcd to ■▼ 
Miying, ^* I>jrit tell hini : he miut be teat bj the Padii, 
And it can only be t/i put a tax on cacb hooiey that he 
wants Ui know hfiw manv there are.* I mentioii this 
not aH a [leculiar incklent, buL» as to the distrust enter- 
tained of me at firftt when I arrire anj where, a daflj 
orif : HO great wa^ it that I had to tallL at least half an 
hour or an hour every day with the peo|de, before I 
rould ccimmcnce asking questions on any subject on 
which I winhed to obtain informatioo. If I asked a 
(|Ui>Htion iK'fore gaining their crinfidence, I ooidd never 
obtain an anHwer: nobody knew any thing. 

I was able this evening, from the goodly assembly 
of villagers here met, to verify the account of the viUages 
nnd ]M)]inlation of Selino, which I had made in the last 
fi'w days ; and found, as I had hoped, that in every 
instanct^ its correctness was nearly perfect. I listen to 
several songs, in which the events of the war are cele- 
brated : one on the death of Tzelepes, at the spot we 
]mMMi*d this afternoon. At last the villagers begin to 
unburthen themselves of their grievances: to speak to 
nio of the proceedings of the government : of the merd^ 
less changi^s in the system of taxation : of the duties 
on the leather for their lKM)ts, of the tithe of their 
almonds and silk, of the piastre for each mistato of their 
wine« and of the various other extortions, which, thqr 
say, make them all. Christians and Mohammedans, long 
for the Frank, that is for some European power, instead 
of the Egyptians. One of them said, facetiously, ^^I 
iuiglit to pn.'fer the Turk, for I have got some fine old 
Frank olive-trivs, which I supix)se the Franks will make 
mo |uy for« if they come back again.**** It is probable 
cnou&;h that his oIivi>-triH.\s existeil for centuries before 
tho Vcucti;uis lost tlie island. 

S\'\or«d of the villagers s^iid, that they heard yester- 
v{.i\ of m\ Ivin^ at KluHlho\ani« but did not believe it. 
I jL>ki\i wh\ ' tlu'v answcrcil« ** Unrause it was said, that 
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you wrote down a great deal about the Hellenic remains: 
which we did not understand; but, now that we see it 
with our own eyes, we believe it.*" Perhaps they may be 
pardoned for not having believed in an event, which is 
certainly contrary to the ordinary course of nature in 
Selino, until they were convinced of its occurrence by 
the evidence of their own senses, when they saw, heard 
and talked with me. 

The party did not break up till near midnight. 



The following is part of the song on the death of 
Tzelepes, of which I have just spoken. 

^111 luck the Sunday e'er betide, 
And perish the Tuesday, 
When far-famed Tzelep^s came here 
To engage in hostile fray. 

Gaures ^twas he sought to find, 

Up at the crosses height, 
As with him he his cannon dragged, 

With Moslem foes to fight. 

« « « 



^Na i'xp fiovkiariv tj KvpiaKti 
Koi vd paitafi tj rpirfi, 
wvT€v €K€Tvo^ 6 TfcAcw^;? 
riXQe vd troXcfjitjarri* 

Kai Tov Taovpi iyvpevyc 
eU TOV ^ravpov to (TTrrjBi 

KOI TO Kaviivi rov earvpve 
vd rwvi Tro\€fjLri<rri, 
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The Tzdepds his sword unsheathM, 

The roof to perforate, 
In order on them fire to cast. 

That all might meet their fate. 

Then Zunal&kes at him aimed, 

And did his weapon rest 
So that its ball was buried deep 

In Tzelep^s^s breast: 

It entered deep beneath his breast> 

And to his throat it ran; 
Nor e^er till then the Tzelep^s 

Was heard to cry, Aman! 



To iMtyaipaKk rov *<rvp€ 

TO ^tSjjLa vd rpuirtja'p 
mz T»¥t fiavfi KOf <p»dtd 

Kot okov^ yd T^fj Kcvrtiari, 

Atafia tectum. This sense of the word is unaccountably omitted by Passow^ 
though it occurs, not only in the Oreek Scriptures, Old and New, but also 
in Josephus, Herodian, and Aesop. 

To ZovvaXaKi tov *irai^€, 
Koi rod VT6K6 T^fXeici, 
71a t\ TovTfiv i^dnfjLuae 

TOW iQEAeWri CTO fJLVCTl, 

2to fjLweTi TOV Tfjv i^dfifAuaey 

ctS (TTOfjia TOV Ttj /Sdvei, 
Ka\ Tore i^mva^wi 

6 T^eXewtj^, diidvil 

'Afidviy Amdrif {eXcov or trvyyvtifiti in ancient Oreek, in English Mercys) 
like several other words of this song, is of Turkish origin. 
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Stand on thy feet O Tzdep^s, 
That we the assault may push: 
Perhaps the Moslems e'en may dare 
From out the house to rush.^ 



The Christians went and buried him 

At Sfakid^s chief town, 
Because e^en sweet as violef s flower 

Was Tzelepes' renown. 

At length the Moslems ventured forth 
As evening^s shades drew near, 

Nor knew they that the Tzelepes 
Was stretched upon his bier. 



vd KdfjLWfAev yepovaiy 
CfjLVOpCTO vd voplaoviri 

dvo TO arvrjdt ol TovpKot. 

KOI vayovv vd rovt dd\l/ovvi 

<TTwv ^<paKiavmv rtjv yj^po. 
Biari rov ^^Xeyav T^eXcirtj, 

KOi frov KOI uardv t} /3id\a, 

Kat apya rnrav efiouCure 

iropij^ovvt Kot ol TovpKoi 
Ziv *^€vpovvi rov T^eXewrj 

oiroic €ivai <tto to ra/jLtrovTi, 

Uopt(^(a is of very common occurrence in the language of Crete, but is not 
used, as far as I am aware, in any other part of Greece or Turkey. 
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Some yean later, during the protracted siege of 
Mesoldnghi, Mustafd-pashA was encamped in the district 
of Mesdghia^. In order to produce a belief in Crete, 
that Mesoldnghi, which the Greeks so heroically de- 
fended, had fallen, the PashA more than once gave 
out, that he had received positive intelligence to that 
effect, and also fired salutes in honour of the event*. 
Before I left the island, I heard, from a Rumelidte, a 
song grounded on similar rumours, which were spread, 
by the Turks and their friends, elsewhere as well as in 
Crete. It will be observed that there are no rhymes in 
the verses of the original: in this respect it resembles 
the other songs of continental Grreece*. 

^ Would that on high I could ascend. 

And like a bird could fly, 
To gaze on M esoldnghi'^s walls 
In distant Rumeli. 



^ Mentioned above, p. (K). 

> CoRRESPOMDANCE DU CoMSUL DE FRANCE : '< Le SO Deoembrey 
1825. Mustafa bey — qui se trouve en ce moment k Kitsamos, avait lepu une 
lettre qui lui annon9ait — la nouvelle poBitive de la prise de MissolonghL 
II avait desuite fait tirer le canon, et avait donn^ I'ordre au Mousselim 
de la Cande de faire aussi tirer le canon dans cette forteresse, et ik la Sude." 
Again, ^^Le 17 Fetfrier, 1826. 11 est evident d^s lors que Mustafa bey, en 
faisant tirer, dans les forteresses de I'ile de Candie, le canon pour annoncer 
que Missolonghi ^tait prise, avait pour but d*intimider les bandes de Orecs 
insurg^s, qui parcourent les montagnes de cette isle, et espdrait, par ce 
moyen, obtenir leur soumission.*' The fall of Mesoldnghi was not known 
at Khanii till the beginning of May. 



' Fauriel, Discours pr^liminaire, p. cxx. 

^Na *iJiOvy 7rov\\ vd ireTava 
yd vijyawa <nov uyJ/fiXov 
vd dmpovva, <rTti» 'Poi/juteXi;, 
TO hoXiov MeaoXoyyi* 

This irovXl is of perpetual occurrence in the songs of Northern Greece. 
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To see with all the Moslem host 

And four Pashds its fight, 
While balls like drops of rain descend, 

And bombs like hail alight. 

To see there too the light tuf^ks 

Like sands on the sea-shore; 
They said that it surrendered had, 

And would contend no more: 

They said that Mesoldnghi had 

Submitted to the foe. 
While still in war alone she seeks 

Her bravery to shew. 

The death of every chieftain who fell during the war 
is thus celebrated in popular songs^. I have heard 
several, in different parts of the island, in which Khadji 
Mikhali^s expedition to Crete, and his death near Frdnko- 
Eastello in Sfakid, were celebrated. The following are 
parts of one of the most interesting of them. 

TTU^ 7ro\€fJi^ fA€ Ttjv ToVpKld, 

/xi riaaapov^ UaadZai^f 
rri^Tovv at fjLvaWat^ ad fifto-^ti, 

at fjurofivai^ ad j^aKa^ri* 
K auTii TO \iavd Tou^CKia 

adif afxfxo t^9 daXaaari^' 
TO \eyav vd trapdhodfi, 

ro \eyav vd w^ockvi/ijo'I)* 
K avTo yvpcvei iroXefAOv 

deXei vd ito\eyiti<rri* 

^ See those on the deaths of Buzo-M^rko, Glemddh-AH and Theddhoron, 
in Vol. I. pp. 78. 110. and 165. 
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*0n every holy festival, 
On Sunday, Easter-day, 
Listen to what I now will tell, 
t Ehadji MikhW's fray. 

When the Grabusians did write 

Of their afTairs the sum, 
And it to the M or^a sent 

That the Ehadji might come; 

They also wrote to the Ehadji, 

That ancient Moreite, 
That he should gather steeds of war, 

And go down into Crete. 

While at Andpli he collects 

Horsemen full sixty-five, 
That with them he to Crete may go 

And with the Egyptians strive. 

^Haa-a Xafivptj koi KvptaKtj 

ira<r doprrj fieyaKri 
d<ppovKadrJT€ vd ad^ vu 
Bia Tov XoT^ff Mii^aXf|« 

'YtKadaavt ol Tpa/jLirovariavoi 

Kcu ypdyj/av dp^ov^dXr 
arov ^opedv to irex/rai/i 

vd \dfi 6 Xarffj Mi^aAi;. 

Kai viyj/ay ypafji/jta tov Xot^iI 

TOV waXaiov M.op€iTi^, 
vd wepfia^oi^i^ 0X070, 

vd KaTa/3y <rTfjv KptiTti, 

Zt' *AvaVXi fjLovofjL€pi<r€ 

e^fjvTa irevTe aTXihai^ 
aTtjv KpijTf;v hid vd KaTa/3^ 

dvov *vai M,€aip\thai^, 
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His men, when they collected were, 

He embark'd in ships of war: 
He had selected Rumelidtes 

Each a brave pallikdr. 

He went and landed all his men 

Upon the desert shore; 
And asked the Grabusians 

If they had powder in store. 

" Powder have we, and balls in store 

Wherewith the war to wage ; 
We only long thy steeds to see 

On Cretans plains engage.**^ 

Yet, still, he ventured not to trust, 

But to his boats did turn. 
And landed at the port Lutrd, 

The truth that he might learn. 

'Aire? r^ij iJiOvofjL€pt<r€ 
T^fj efiaXe ard Kapdfita 

rd wjjLOpipa iraWiKapia, 

na7€i Kot ^^ef^apKape r^rj 

(TTtji/ iprifxriv Tpafjurova-a, 
KtjptiTa T^ij rpafxirovatai'ov^f 

av ej^ovvt fxirapovdia, 

"*V{lji€T'i /jiTrapovdta i'^ofiev 
/36\ia vd iroXefxovfxev, 
dXoya /jlovov BiXofxev 

iTTtjv CTepedv vd /Syovvt," 

Ma iraXiv ^iv cViVrex/rc 

fxd *fjLirfJK€ ard KOiKia, 
vd *^€/3apKdpri <tt6 Aovrpo 

vd fiddri Tijv dXtjdeta, 
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There, on the shore, he Sfakiims found, 

Men all of tried valour. 
And who, for every feat of war. 

Were highly in honoiir. 

<<Come hither all ye Sfakians, 

Come also ye Rhizites, 
That we may go and make revolt 

E^en the Katomerites. 

Come hither all ye Sfakians, 

Ye who are warriors hight, 
Leave all your flocks, that we may rush 

On the Moslem host in fight.*^ 

And the Pashd this news did find 

Most grievous for to hear. 
At K^tro, and at Rhithymnos, 

Where now it met each ear. 

dwOV riTO¥ dvhp€lOfk€¥Otf 
K ijTowt, K eh TOr w6\€flOlf, 
wepiaaia Tifitifievot. 

***¥»\dad€ vacK oi ^^pOKtawoi 
Kai tfd *\dov¥ K oi 'Pi^rai?, 
vd irdfjic vd atiKuo'UfjLeif 
Koi T^f| KaTtofiepTTaK, 

'E^dtrdc vaei^ ol ^ipoKiavoi 

dvov ciade waWtKapia^ 
vd woXefJLovfAev rtjy TovpKta, 

K dipetade rd Kowdhta." 



Kai J Ilaa-fac, ti^ t aKOvae 
voWd TOM fiapuiJKivet — 

trro KacTT^o, icai (tto *Pidu/iivo9 
TO fiovKiapifii <l>ddv€t. 
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" Assemble all ye bravest men 

Of Islam^s faith, to-day: 
That we may make this stranger flee 

To the hills from out the fray. 

For sure hell perish midst the hills, 

Or in the sea will fall; 
Or we shall kill the man who comes - 

As if to meet my ball.**' 

This speech when his Eiaias heard, 
He turned, and said, ^^From war 

This man will never flee. Pasha, 
For he^s a pallikar. 

This is not a Lazdpulo, 

To the mountain-heights who springs. 
But comes from out of Rumeli, 

And with him warriors brings. 



' Ilepixa^toKreTre rrj*: Tou^iciav 

irp6/3o\a iraWtKcipta, 
vd ira/xe vd rovi atpi^tofAev 
vd TTiafTri Ttjv fiahapa, 

^¥i crtiv iJLtthdpa vd X^^V' 
tj CTO yiaXo vd ireari, 

rj vd Tovi <rKOTio(rwiJi€v, 
ytar) ^Xdc <rdv vecKefft" 

Ma o Kiaiotc Tov to hpiK^, 
yvpi^et, Ka\ ro *Kdv€i, 

AeV (pev^et, yiov<Tra<pd-ita<Tid, 
Yiari *vai iraWiKapi, 

Aei/ eivai auTO Aa^J^rouAoc, 
vd widiTfi rrfv fxahdpa, 

fjLOvov €ivat Vo Ttjv *Fov/jL€\riy 
Kot a-vpvet iraWiKapta, 
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With him Bulgarian youths he counts, 

Horsemen of worth approved : 
And us full surely theyll destroy, 

HoweVr we may be moved.'** 

^< Such fears, Kiaia, know not I ! 
Him, with his horsemen good, 
Like herbs in salad 111 devour. 
Or anchovies, for food.'*^ 



The self-same hour that the Pasha 
The unwelcome truth did ken. 

Forth from the walls of Khania, 
He marched with all his men. 



<€ 



Ka\ irvpp€i SovXyapowovXa, 

aTXi&xi« TifAtifiepot, 
Ka\ 0d fiau, <rKOTmaov<Tiy 

Koi a« elfieaBa yvoiaafACwoi. 

E»r<n tpofioviiai 'ym, Kiata; 

fii roaov^ KafiaWdpov^ 
adw Ti}y <ra\dra Tprnym r^tj 

»9 Tp»¥i T^tj \l/^ap€>yapov^. 



Kai o Hatrta^ t»c t* tiKovae 

€K€i¥ti»a Ttiw »pa 
fAO¥OfA€pia€ r^tj dXXov^ tov 

KOt piatp a wo Tfjr y»^a 



» 



» 
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The assemblage of all the PashA's forces in the plain 
of Apokdrona, is next described. 

He bade the Kastrians too to advance. 

With the Rhithymnidtes, 
That they might all their forces join 

With those of the Khanidtes: 

That when they came, and were conjoined. 

In single column good, 
They might proceed, to take and sack 

Sfakia, nor be withstood. 

They march, and all their forces join 

At the Hellenic bridge, 
And this the Christians also hear. 

And flee to the mountainous ridge. 

The passage of the Pashd, through the gorge of 
Ask]^fo, into Sfakid, is followed by a description of the 
consultation {KoaovXro) held by the Rumelidtes, near 
the southern shore. The advice of Eyriakules is men- 

vd *\6ovv, KOI *PidvfAvtmTat^, 
va 'Xdovvi vd vTa/jLuarouvi 
fjia^tj iJi€ T^i; Xa¥itOTat<:' 

Na *\dovvt vd *vTaixui<rovvty 

vd Ka/jLouvt KoXmva, 
vd irayouvi vd 7raTri<Touvi 

T»v ^(paKiavwv Tfjv y^topa* 

Ildyouv KO.) fjiovofjiepil^ovvi 

T^i; *E\Xf;i/iKa(9 Kafidpaiv, 
KOI TO ypoiKouvi K oi *Pc0/uiaioi, 
Koi nridvovvi rj^ij fiahapatK, 
VOL. 11. K 
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tioned : and also 'the directions given by Ebadjf Mik- 
h^i himself. At the end of the latter^s speech his troops, 
with one voice, exhort him not to expose his person in 
the approaching contest. 

His warriors then, both great and small. 

With voice united said, 
^^ Share not, Ehadji, in this day^s fight. 

Thou only art our head. 

Thou only art the head, Ehadji, 

And refuge of thy host; 
And, if the foe thy death should cause, 

Then all our lives are lost."*^ 

It is in vain that they thus try to dissuade him from 
taking an active part in the combat : he answers them as 
follows : 

<^As once into the world I came. 

So, any one can tell, 
That I, like every other man, 

Must bid it, once, farewell. 

To dayepi Tov vapaKaXeT, 
o\oi fiiKpoi fjLeydXoi, 
*' Xar^i^ /jLtjv fiirrif: <tt6v voXcfiov, 
htar) eitrat to K€<pdXt. 

Atari €iaai to KetpdXt /jlo^, 

Kot Siot * KaTatpvy^v /*<*'» 
K av eivai vd ca? o-kotcoo-oi/V, 

^avtaiJLev tijv fwrfi' juia?." 

'*Mia <p6Xa iycwtjOriKa, 
fAia ipoXa 6d Vodctvo), 
Ka/u/uia vd tov dirapvridu 
TOV KocfAov TOV dvdv». 
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And nobler ^tis that I should fall, 

Far nobler ^tis to die, 
Than that my honour should sustain 

Disgrace in every eye. 

Do ye then saddle quick my horse, 

Into the fight 111 speed: 
I hear that the Pasha doth come, — 

To take him is my meed/' 



The Ehadji next describes the probable events of 
the conflict, and gives fitting directions to his fol- 
lowers : 

And then he offered up a prayer, 

And aid from God did seek; 
And next he took his own light sword 

And hung it round his neck. 

KaWia '^fti vd ^iroddvta. 



\ t 



irapa va yta Ttfv evTpoTrtj 
<rTov KoviJiOv Tov dfravto. 



^eWwaaTe fxov r 0X070 

OTTOv woXcfjiov vd Ka\j/w, 
Koi ctKOt/tf o Tlaaid^ dirou ep'^erai 

vd vay to vd toi/i nriavta" 

Na kS^uh this verb is of constant use in Crete, and is, I think, peculiar 
to the Cretans. 

Ka< Kavei irapaKaXeaiv 

Bei/o-cv aro Beov rov, 
Kut wiavei T a\a<pp6 viradi^ 

Kp€fiv^ TO ffTO Xatfiov rov, 

K 2 
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Then, offering up another prayer, 

The crosses sign he made: 
His pistols next he duly took 

And in his girdle laid. 

Scarce had he vaulted in his seat, 

When wept his charger good ; 
And then he understood full well 

His death it did forbode. 

He offered up another prayer, 

And in his saddle sate ; 
Then onward spurred his trusty steed 

From out the castle gate. 



Kai Kclvct ttapttKoXetriv 

Koi TO crravpow tou icavci, 
KOI viavci Tflt iriffToAia rov, 

€i^ rtjv fAearrjv tov rd fiavci, 

^Q.vr€v eKa/SaWiKeve 

€K\ai€ T aXoyo tow* 
Kai TOT6?a TO €yvaipi(T6 
7r«? eivai 6 6avaT(K tou. 

Of the truth of this incident I was assured by many other Cretan peasants, 
besides those from whom I learnt the song. The notion is full three thousand 
years old, and is beautifully expressed by Homer, II. xvii. 436. 

'^Qi fi€VO¥ dcr<f>a\€w^ TepgKaWea ^i<ppov ix"**^^* 
o66et ivnTKlfitJfawTe KapijaTa' daKpva de (r<pi 
depfid Kara pXeKpdpoau \afiddi^ pee fivpofievoiiv, 
ijvioxoio irod^' daXepii di fiiaiyero X'**''**?' 

The Cretan poet, however, endues his steed not with mere human affections, 
but with foreknowledge of the fate which was about to befal his rider. 

"Eicai'C irapaKd\€(ny, 

aTijv a-eWav rod KaOij^ci* 
Cou^€i /3iT^td T dXoyou tou, 

€<? T^v iropra '^tairopijjeu 
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The song ends with an account of the affray, and 
of the vain prowess of the Khadji ; who soon paid the 
price of his temerity, although, for awhile, "the Mo- 
hammedan host trembled as it saw the war which he 
waged/' 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



COMMON AT 1 



PRKPAKATIONS FOR E 



The Cretan converts to Islamism have erected but 
few inosi|ues out of the principal towns of the island. 
There are, however, three in the eparkhia of Selino, 
which does not possess a single Greek monastery. 

In this neighbourhood a small insect called Kanipia' 
eats the young sprouts^ of the vine about thiii time of 
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the year. On account of its ravages last year, my host 
obtained only six raistata of wine from his vineyard, 
which ought to have produced fifty mistata ; in Kisa- 
moB, the same quantity of ground, ten days' work^ of 
a man, would produce nearly two hundred mistata. 

This caterpillar sometimes infested the vineyards of 
the ancients, as it now does those of the moderns in 
the district of Selino. In order to free the vine from 
its ravages, various superstitious charms used to be 
practised, some of which were of a very extraordinary 
kind, and must remain veiled in the decent obscurity of 
a learned language''. In more recent times a supposed 
remedy consisted in summoning the offenders into a court 
of law. As soon as they were thus publicly called on, 
to answer for their depredations, it is gravely said that 
they at once abandoned the vineyard". 

In the district of Selino, where the olive-trees are 
very fine, nearly two trees are ordinarily required to 
pi-oduce a mistaton of oil : sometimes three roots would 
be requisite. A village here producing one liuadred 

' Oeofonica, XII. B. p. 8Sa. Aelian, N. A. vi. 36. Pliny, N, H. 
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Vohitur ad temm diBlorlo p 
The Kdum does nol contine its attacks i 
H. P. III. aa. 3. p. isa and Athevaex 
' Leo AllatiUh, de quonmd. Grae 
esl, opportanigsimum leniediuin esse, 
aut libello sciiplo, per nomina in cnria 
ilSeo evanescunl. 8i pergunt adfeire di 
Ubi pertinitciuB persistunt, ii 

etism, qui pro dsnmo, jam accepLo, et detrimento, teate 
esse dicunt, verniiculoe, qui omniR (oleianc, judicium noii Bu&dneie; sed 
repcnUi, ne deprehensi poenas luanl, i»dcm tempore diffugere, atque evn. 
neBDCre. See another extraordinuy remedy a^iUBt the poor kampe pieaeribed 
by Mictiael Psellua, and another pracliBcd by Tuscan mankg, at pp. 178- 
■70. of the xamc work. 



s, II. p. 5S. e. 

^ Opinst. p. 177. Relatum mihi 
L illi, unquam rei, per praeconem, 
1 ad judiccB citentur. Sic enim vtl 
cam, tepetlta citatiooe proclamanlur. 
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mistata would probably possess nearly two hundml 
roots of olives. I am told bere, as in every other place 
where I have made enquiries, respecting the consumption 
of oil by each Cretan family, that it may be estimated 
at four okes a week, at the least. A mother will hardly 
give bread to her children without pouring them out 
some oil into a dish, that they may moisten the stafi' of 
life, and render it more savoury, before eating it. Oil 
is used with all kinds of vegetables, as well as in pre- 
paring every sort of meat and fish : in short it enters 
into every dish in Crete, and though all Greeks use a 
good deal of it, there is a much greater general con- 
sumption of it in this island than elsewhere. " The 
Cretans are used to it,^ say they, as I have already 
mentioned', and it is perhaps the only article in which 
no one ever thinks of stinting himself. 

Even at this elevation, which, with mountains so 
much loftier in sight, docs not seem very great, the snow 
usually lies several feet deep for some days in December 
or January. Last winter was unusually severe here : 
snow fell even on the island of G^vdha. The severity 
of the last winter was however general throughout the 
east. 

After breakfasting on eggs, milk, bread and cheese, 
we start and reach Epano-khorio in fifty minutes. 
Haghia Irene is a mile to the north-east of Epano- 
khorid. I hear at both these villages most unfavourable 
accounts of the descent by which, after reaching the 
elevated plain called 'Omalos, it is usual to enter Sfakia, 
the people all doubting whether a horse Uke mine would 
be able to pass one part of the road called Xyldskalo' 
with safety ; and agreeing that the probabilities were 
that he would miss his footing, and be dashed to pieces. 
About the mules no fears are entertained : " they are 
accustomed to the bad road^." Not wishing my horse 



which sufGcienily npluni its a 
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to meet with any accident, I determined to go to Laki, 
and thence, if I shall hear no better accounts of the 
Xyltiskalo, to traverse the Rhizonia, and part of the 
plain of Apokdrona, and thus to enter Sfakia by the 
ordinary pass of Askyfo. 

Having come to this decision, I leave Haghia Irene 
at a quarter past ten, and soon after meet three Greeks 
who are driving two mules and an ass all laden with 
manufactures of various kinds, brought from S^ra, and 
which they are now going to dispose of in the different 
villages hereabouts. At a quarter past eleven, we reach 
the summit of this long ascent, and again have a view 
of both the Cretan and African seas. The plain of 
'Omalos is about five miles to the east : it is three or 
four miles wide and five or six long. As we descend 
on the north side of the mountain-chain, which we have 
just crossed, the Akroteri, Cape Spadha and the whole 
gulf of Khania come into view. We halt from soon 
after twelve till near one, and my companion makes a 
sketch of the wide view which we have before us. At 
twenty minutes before three we reach Orthiini, and, in 
about an hour more, arrive at the considerable village 
of Laki. 

The snow-clad mountains, visible from Laki, have 
each of them a particular name. To the south-east is 
Alidkes, to the south-west, or nearly so, is Aguzi, and 
between these two is Papalakos. 

The Lakidtes acted a most conspicuous and honour- 
able part in the war. This was partly owing to their 
active habits, caused by the mountainous nature of their 
country ; but still more to their having been accustomed 
to the use of fire-arms, both for the chase on their 
neighbouring mountains, and for less innocent objects, 
which, in so wild and savage a state of society as that 
which existed in Crete, before the outbreaking of the 
Greek revolution, used constantly to offer themselves. 
In those times they used often to have petty wars with 
the Turks: that is, a Lakidtc would cut off a Turk 
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who had given him what he thought a just cause of 
offence, and, if the perpetrator of the crime was found 
out, the Pasha would come to the villajje with a sufficient 
force, and burn his house, &c. If he was not found 
out, a heavy fine was imposed on the village. Old 
Nikoliidhes, my host, the pruestds or head-man of Laki, 
had his house burnt in this way no less than three times : 
it was also twice confiscated by the Pasha, along with 
all the property of his uncle and relations. In these 
petty wars Nikoludhes received nine gun-shot wounds, 
three of which, since his vest and shirt were open, the 
day being very warm, I saw on his breast the moment 
I first spoke to him. 

In the same good old times", if any one had an 
enemy and had also a Sfakian friend, he used to avail 
himself of the latter, in order to get the other put out 
of the way. It was simply necessary to intimate his 
wish, and to make at the same time a suitable present, 
and the Sfakian would at once watch for his opportunity, 
and soon give the desired proof of his friendship'". 

Krustogh»;rako in Selino, and some villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Laki, were the scenes of 
atrocities, while Crete belonged to the Most Serene 
Republic, such as in all probability have never been 
perpetrated by any Pashii in any part of the Turkish 
empire. The following account of tiie proceedings of 
Venetian nobles, and of the public representatives of 
Venice in the island, is drawn from the manuscript 
account of a Venetian writer, who plainly approves of 
the atrocities which he describes". 

' Singularly enough the (iiceka Blmosl: alvnys say, in speaking of ihe 
period before the iiiBUneclion, elc riu xakiv Kaipou. 

" Mani^ admitted the truth of the liakidte's relation, and defended the 
conduct of hiacountryiueti: "for after all It is nothing when is ia done for the 
Hake of a friend" — «ii trdirra, -riiiTa, tia Ivn ^IpDv ttv eIvqi tCxotk. 

" This manuscript ia in the Roccolta Ctitrer, and i> numhered 7^ lis 
title Ib " Jtacconto di varie coae, ouccesae nel regno di Candia, dall' Bt;na I IBS 
che si BODO nibellati dalU detotione all' tuiperio (Ireco, eino I'anno \W/i che 
resti> al paler dtll' Impcrio Otlomano. Formalo dol ^ign' Tiivati Pub" 
□Ddaro Ducale." 
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Fiom tlic lime of the great revolt in the year 1363'*, 
the island remained tranquil, under the Venetian govern- 
ment, till the beginning of the sixteenth century. At 
that time, however, the Greeks of Selino, Sfakia, and 
the Rhiza, including some villages situated almost on 
the very plain of Khania, united together and refused 
to obey the representatives of Venice. Their leaders 
were George Gadhanole, a native of Krustogherako, 
the Paterdpuli of Sfakia, and some other families of 
the Archontopuli, as they were called. Gadhanole was 
elected Rector (Reltore, 'PeTovpij^) of these provinces. 
Each department of the new administration was filled 
by its proper officers, all appointed by the Rector. 
Thus duties and taxes wore now paid, not to the Vene- 
tian, but to the Greek authorities; and two independent 
powers coexisted for some tinne in the island. At length 
the Greek Rector suddenly presented himself at the 
country house of Francesco Molini, a Venetian noble, 
in the neighbourhood of Khania, and asked his daughter 
in marriage for Petro, "the most beautiful and the 
bravest of all his sons'^;" and in whose favour the 
Rector declared his intention of resigning his office, on 
the celebration of the marriage. The alliance was 
agreed on ; the " Rettore" gave his son a massive gold 
ring, and the betrothal at once took place. The youth 
kissed his future bride, and placed the ring on her 
finger": the wedding was to be solemnized the next 
Sunday week, at the Venetian's country house, a few 
miles out of Khania. Molitii was merely to send for 
a notary and a few friends", and Gadhanole, with his 
son, was to be accompanied by a train not exceeding 
five hundred men. The Greeks left the country-house 



" See above, p. 6 



. ''K il piu bello e brsvo di tutti li altri i 
e r anelo in diio, baciaiidola pure aiico il vcc 
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of the Venetian gentleman without fur an instant hus- 
peeting that he meditated any foul play". 

The following morning Molini visited the Governor 
uf Khaniu, and obtained his promise of co-operation in 
an attempt to obtain, for the supposed indignity, a satis- 
faction " which might serve att an example to pos- 
terity''." In order, however, to prevent any suspicion 
(if his good faith, Molini despatched tailors to his 
country-house, to prepare new dresses for the wedding, 
and also sent presentR of fine cloth to his future son- 
in-law. During the next few days, the Governor of 
Khaniii assembled about a hundred and fifty horsemen, 
and seventeen hundred fool -soldiers, within the city. 

On the day before the wedding, Molini went from 
Khanid to hia house at Alikiand, accompanied by about 
fifty of his friends, to he present at the marriage on the 
morrow. He gave orders for roasting a hundred sheep 
and oxen, and for making all due preparations to cele- 
brate the nuptials with becoming splendour. The Greek 
Rector arrived, accompanied by about three hundred 
and fifty men and one hundred women, on the Sunday 
morning, and was delighted at all that he witnessed. 
He was received by Molini with every demonstration 
of kindness and affection. After the marriage cere- 
mony, the day was naturally spent in festivity and re- 
joicing. The Greeks eat and drank, and danced and 
sang. The Venetian sedulously plied his guests with 
wine, and the intoxication which was pretended by the 
Venetian nobles present, all of whom were parties to 
the plot, really overcame the whole host of the un- 
fortunate and too confiding Greeks. Some time after 
suU'Set, a rocket thrown up at Khania gave notice, to 
the Venetians, of the approach of the troops to con- 
summate their design. The Greeks, overpowered by 
wine and sleep, were all dispersed about the palace. 
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As soon as the military force arrived, most of the 
destined victims were at once bound hand and foot, 
but were suffered to sleep on till near sun-rise. At 
day-break Molini and the Public Kepresentative of the 
Most Serene Republic hung the Greek Rector, the un- 
fortunate bridegroom, and one of his younger brothers. 
Of the family of the Muaiiri three were shot, and the 
rest hanged on trees. Of the Kondi, sixteen were pre- 
sent, eight of whom the Venetians hung, and sent the 
others to the galleys in chains. All the rest of the ill- 
fated prisoners were divided into four parties : not, how- 
ever, with any intention, on the part of their ferocious 
and treacherous foes, of mitigating the penalty to be 
exacted from them, for an equally merciless fate awaited 
them all. The Venetians hung the first division of 
them at the gate of Khania, the second at Krusto- 
gherako, which village, the birth-place of Gadhanoie, 
was also razed to the ground ; the third at the castle 
of Apokdrona, and the fourth on the mountains between 
Liki and The'riso, above Meskla, to which village Gad- 
hanoie had removed from Krustogherako. 

" Thus," says the Venetian Chronicler, who proves 
himself a worthy reciter of such barbarities of his 
countrymen, " they were annihilated, and all men who 
were faithful and devoted to God and their Prince 
were solaced and consoled '".''' 

The Senate at Venice, however, did not think the 
consolation it thus received sufficient ; but elected one 
Cavalli as Proveditor, giving him the fullest authorities 
for extirpating the seditious Greeks'". In executing 
these instructions he marched out of Khania a little 
before midnight, and surprised the village of Fotigniacd, 
near Murnies, and about four miles from Khania, accom- 
panied by all his troops. They surrounded the place, 
and dragged all its inhabitants, men, women and children, 

" "Et li huomini fideli el divoti di Dlo e del loro Prencipe soUvnti 
el conBolati." 

" " Per 1' Gfitin<u><x'< dtgli huomini KdltiMi." 
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out of their houses. They then set on fire every dwell- 
ing in the villsge"', and, at day-break, the orders of the 
Venetian Senate began to be fully accomplished. Twelve 
of the Greek Primates"' were hanged, and, " to cause 
still greater fear," Capelli sought out the pregnant wives 
of four of the principal persons of the place, and " cut- 
ting open their bodies with large knives," tore forth 
their unborn children ; "an act which truly inspired very 
great terror throughout the whole district^." This was 
the deliberate proceetling of a high public functionary 
of the Venetian Senate ! " It is true," adds the Chro- 
nicler, "their crimes merited a severer punishment, 
and such also followed"." For all the captives were 
conducted into the city, with their families, and great 
numbers of them were there put to death'": the rest 
"were transported from Crete to 'the three islands",' 
so that the wicked race was thus eradicated." Five 
or six individuals alone escaped, at the moment when 
Cavalli arrived, like a midnight murderer, and found 
refuge in the villages of Murnies and Kertomadhes^. 
Cavalli, after so satisfactory a commencement, pressed 
onward in his course, and next required all the Greeks 
of Kastel-Franko, Apokorona, Sfakia, Selino, and 
Kfsamos, "to appear in the city, and make their sub- 



" It contained four hundred inhabitsms. During the (aUowing dajri the 
Venetians compelled the inhabitants of the neigh tHuiilng villages to remove 
every stone t'roni the place, «o that not a vestige of it wbb lefL 

" "Dodid dei piii priniati." 

" "Permaggior Bpavmlo feee ritrovar quatro doune gravide, moglie de' 
CBpurioni, 1e quali am corlellasiiii feee aprire if toro venlTC, el cavaloli fuari 
i SomStni — quealo atto verampTile Jece grandiaaimo lerore a luUo it contadu.' ' 

" "Meritavano peggio lastigo, ei taoto anco segui." 

" "Fece prima decapitai et appiccar uoa quantiii di loro." 

" "NeUe tre isole." 

" 1 suppose these proceedings of Cavalli are alluded to by OiULiO HE' 
IxAVizanir in his Report to the Senate, (see above, Vol. i, p, 31.) when he 
says, speaking of the Sfakians, " Si sono quelle genti alle volte moslralc dis. 
obedienti alia Serenity V-, et hanno convenuto li magistrali darli taeeo et 
lagliarae a pemn molli, et allri levare dalle ptoprie habilarirmi, come fece 
rEccellentiBSimo Cavalli, con giusta causa nota alia Seieniti V." 
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mission." Some of them ventured to do so, but the 
leading families, and the mountaineers, coutd not trust 
themselves to the word or mercy of persons, by whom 
all ordinary principles of justice and humanity were 
so wholly disregarded. Their property was therefore 
declared confiscated, their lives forfeited, and a price 
was set on their heads. The life of any inhabitant of 
the several proscribed districts could only be redeemed 
on a condition, which is perhaps more revolting to the 
common feelings of mankind, than any other savage act 
of these unchristian rulers. Pardon was promised to 
any one of the proscribed, on condition that he pro- 
duced, in Ehanid, "the head of his father, or brother, 
or cousin, or nephew.''^ This generous humanity was 
extended even further: each additional head which one 
man might bring into the city, would entitle him to 
demand from the governor the forfeited Ufe of another 
relation. It is painful to learn, that the bves of many 
of the unfortunate objects of this barbarous and in- 
human persecution, were thus redeemed by the deaths 
of their dearest relatives". 

At length a priest, of the family of the Pateri-Zapa, 
entered the city, accompanied by his two sons, and by 
two of his brothers, each individual of the mournful 
party carrying in his hand a human head. We know, 
from the terms of the Venetian law, how near and dear 
those who had thus heroically died, must have been to 
the five survivors, whose lives could only be rendered 
secure by this dreadful sacrifice'*. The wretched men 
placed their bleeding offerings before the Signor Cavalli, 
and the other representatives of Venice, and with the 
bitterest tears stated whose heads they were^. The facts 



" In tal modo funmo leguili diveni accommodameDti, 






" Of the five heade, the first belonged u 

me of his brothers, the thiid to hiR son-i 

ions of one of his brothers. 

" "Le gitt* alia preaenza del S'- Cavalli, et delli altri Rappreaentanli, 

mi anuirissime lacrime lappresentava a quali fussero enae teite." 
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were duly established by witnesses: even the governor, 
who had been sent to Crete, in order "to extirpate" 
the seditious Greeks, was moved : and the law was at 
length abolished. 

The sketch engraved at the head of this chapter 
suggests a good idea of Lfiki ; the house of my host 
is near the little church, on the ridge on which part 
of the village stands. 

Close as we are to the Sfakian frontier, which is only 
six or seven miles off, above Omalos, I do not find in the 
conversation of these Lakiiites the slightest trace of those 
peculiarities of dialect which characterize the Sfakians. 
The Lakirites also differ from the inhabitants of the 
loftier mountains in their bodily appearance, for though 
perhaps as active looking as any men in the world, yet 
they approach not in the least the lofty stature and 
commanding aspect of the Sfakians. 

Theriso, which is about as celebrated as Laki in 
the history of the early events of the insurrection, is 
four miles to the east. Laki and Theriso are the 
principal places of what is called the Rhiza'". The 
whole of the district containing the lower slopes of the 
White Mountains, and lying to the south of the more 
level parts of Apokdrona and the district of Khaniu, is 
called by this name. Now there was an ancient Cretan 
city, Rhizenia, which is mentioned by Stephanus of 
Byzantium^'. In a mountainous country like Crete> 
there are many places for which Rhiza or Rhizenia 
would be an appropriate name, and it is impossible to 
assign, with any confidence, the precise situation of this 
ancient city. At all events it may have been somewhere 
on this Rhiza, along the whole of which we find indi- 
cations of the existence of only two cities, Lappa and 
Polichna. 



" See above. Vol. i. p. IB. 

" STKfHANUS BrZANt. 'Plttiula. irriX 
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The eparkhia of Rhizo-kastron probably derived its 
name from the fact of its " Castello'" being near the 
western foot of the mountains, which spread over a 
great part of its extent. The Rhiza of these moun- 
tains and the Kastron of the district were in the same 
neighbourhood, and RhiBo-kastron thus became the 
name, first of the fortress, and next of the eparkhia. 
I do not, however, feel disposed to place Rhizenia in 
the district of Rhizo-kastron, for the sites of Pyranthos 
and Asterusia, of Friansos and Inatos, sufficiently occupy 
the ground in that part of the island. 

We find the Greeks of Laki already beginning to 
prepare for the festivities of Easter Sunday, which, with 
them, after so long and so severe a fast, is welcomed 
with feelings to which Protestant and even Catholic 
Christians are strangers. The severities of the endless 
Sarakostc or Lent have been very frequently endured 
by us, especially when it was rather late before we 
arrived at our resting-place for the night ; and these 
privations, added to the fatigue of moving early every 
morning, and of being actively employed ten, twelve 
and sometimes fourteen hours daily, have at length 
made my companion so weak and unwell, that it seems 
prudent for him not to venture into the Sfakian moun- 
tains, where illness would be a very serious matter, 
since medical aid could be obtained only from Khania, 
It is therefore decided that he shall return to the city, 
leaving me to prosecute ray journey, and to explore 
the unknown regions of the Sfakian mountains without 
him, but still accompanied by the faithful and talkative 
Manias. 

Wishing much to enter Sfakii by Xyldskalo, I again 
tnake inquiries as to the practicability of the descent ; and 
am assured by the villagers, that even mules ought to 
be habituated to such a road in order to be depended 
on. Not long since a Lakidte went with his mule for 
the first time : the poor beast started back on seeing 
the precipice, and, losing its footing, was precipitated 
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to the bottom. Now, anxious as I was to see the 
wild scenery of this pass, I had no wish to meet with 
any such accident, and therefore, at last, determined to 
go round by the plain of Apokdrona, and to enter the 
White Mountains by the common defile of Askyfo. 
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I LEAVE Laki at half past six, and, after a rugged 
descent, perfornied chiefly on foot, to Me ski a, cross 
the rapid stream, which here, as well as nearer the shore, 
before passing Platanid, is shaded by lofty plane-trees, 
almost all with vines twining round them. I now begin 
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an ascent which lasts for near an hour, when I arrive 
at the village of Theriso. The number of olive-trees 
about these villages of the Rhiza is not great ; neither 
is there much arable land near them : the flocks of the 
district are however numerous. I pass through the 
straggling and well-shaded village of Theriso; and, 
continuing my course nearly due eastward, for upwards 
of an hour, arrive at Dhrakdna, one of the villages 
classed together under the common name of Keramia. 

It was in a village of this district of Keramia, that 
blood was first shed in June 1821, when the Sfakians, 
and as many Rhizites as possessed arms, raised the 
standard of the Cross. The subashi of Keramia is said 
to have been shot by th^ Christians, on the 17th (29th) 
of June. The following morning the Mohammedans 
issued out of Khania, one division of them going to 
Keramia, and the other to Alikiand-Vatdlako, a little 
below Laki. The Mohammedans carried off the head 
of a single Christian from the scene of their conflict at 
Keramia, but had the worse of the engagement at both 
places. The Christians were always victorious, while 
the Khanidte-Mohammedans were without aid from the 
other cities. Hence the Austrian Consul, writing on 
the 15th of August 1821, says, ^^ Les Turcs ont fait 
plusieures sorties et ont toujours ete repousses avec 
perte:**^ and thus the correligionaries of these unwarlike 
Moslems sang, as they approached Khania, 

EXar uaeis ol Kaarpivo'h 
va 7ra/uL€9 va yAvTOHioofjiev 

Press onward, all ye Kastrians, 

With us Rhithymnidtes, 
That we may go and save from death 

The cowardly Khanidtes. 
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Dhrakona contaiDs aliout thirty-eight houses: oil 
its inhabitants arc Christians, as is the case with nearly 
every village of the Rhiza. I remain here about half 
an hour. Soon after eleven o'clock we have before us 
Kendros, Mount Ida, the hills beyond the plain of 
Mylopcitamo, and the bay of Rhithymnos. Kendros 
now retains a mere sprinkling of snow, and the High 
Mountain himself, Fselorites, as Ida is emphatically 
called by the modern Cretans, although for at least 
a thousand feet from his highest peak he had on a thick 
covering of snow only a fortnight ago, now shows strips 
of hia rocky surface almost to his very summit. I pass 
K^mpi, the last village in the district of Khania, at 
half past eleven. Its Christian population is assembled 
at the church. Every one, of both sexes, is dressed 
in his or her gayest apparel. All are gladly bidding 
adieu to the last day of their Lent. I have seen many 
lambs this morning: some already slaughtered for to- 
morrow's feast ; others tethered and destined to live 
only a few hours. 

Pleased to the last each crops his flowery food, 
And licks the hand ju»t raised to shed his blood. 

We are reminded of the Jewish paschal lamb, both by 
the Lampre or Easter-Sunday of the Greeks, and by 
the Kurban-bairam or Feast of Sacrifice of the Moham- 
medans. Every true believer, whose means enable him 
to incur such an expense, is expected to kill a sheep on 
that occasion : its flesh, however, is not consumed in 
merry-making, but is, I am told, ordinarily distributed 
among the poor. As I noticed this morning the tethered 
lambs, on passing the cottages of Christians, so, for a 
few days before the Kurban-bairam', I saw fine fat 
sheep tied up in half the shops of the bazar of Khania. 

At a few minutes after one I arrive at Rhamn^, 
and obtain some refreshment in the house of my former 
host^ 

• See above, p. SI. ' See Vol. i. p. US. 
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At two o'clock I leave Rhamne, and, in about an 
hour and s quarter, arrive at Pemdnia: in descending 
towards this village, I had a fine view of the plain of 
Apokurona, bounded by the Sfakian mountains on the 
righi and by the gulf of Armyro before us. Mount Ida 
of course remaining in sight. Fre, one of the most 
considerable villages of Apokdrona, is only about a 
mile distant from Pemdnia : olive-trees cover the plain 
between the two places. At Fre I remained about an 
hour with the priest of the village: he was one of the 
deputies sent to Murnies last autumn, and also one of 
the delegates who carried petitions to the Consuls. It 
is said that his name was included in the list of the 
proscribed, but that remonstrances were made to the 
Pasha by some of those about his person, respecting 
the disgrace of suffering the execution of a man in 
whose house he had so often eaten bread and drank 
water. The Papas's house was for some lime the Pasha's 
head-quarters, when the Arab troops were cantoned in 
the different villages of Apokdrona. I leave Pre at 
half past five, and, after passing the village of Dzidzife, 
I arrive at 'Ipos at a quarter before seven : I lodge in 
the house of a gossip of my Sfakian guide. 

The corn-land in the plain of Apokdrona usually 
gives a return of from fifteen to twenty fold the quantity 
of seed. I am assured that, not long ago, three mea- 
sures of barley, produced a crop of nearly ninety 
measures. The olive-trees of Apokdrona are generally 
small: they are very unlike the magnificent trees of 
Selino: it is said, that for a thousand mistata no less 
than four thousand roots are here required. A wealthy 
Turk, who was sent into exile last winter, after the 
affair of Murnies, in which the government thought pro- 
per to suppose him implicated, possesses about sixteen 
thousand roots of olives, and their mean produce is not 
much above three thousand mistata. The villagers put 
the weekly consumption of oil, in each family, at four 
okes and a half. Each olive-tree sells here for from 
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fifteen to twenty piastres ; some may fetch thirty : a tree 
here and there, if unusually large and fruitful, may occa- 
sionally sell for more than double the latter sum; but of 
this last class there are few in Apokorona, If the arable 
field in which the olives stand is good, it will also be 
worth a hundred piastres the measure'. A calculation 
of the return made for the investment of capital at these 
prices, will give about thirty or even thirty-five per cent. 
as its annual amount : and this is not more than is really 
obtained. About three years' purchase is the ordinary 
price of land : I have met with cases where it has been 
obtaiaed for a good deal less. The most ample security 
can be had for money, on mortgage of land and pro- 
perty far exceeding in value the sum borrowed : and, 
for a loan thus obtained, the rate of interest is sometimes 
as low as fifteen per cent,; in the case of a monastery 
it may be even less ; but, for a private individual, it 
commonly amounts to nearer thirty. This is all quite 
natural; for the country is very fertile, and money, 
wherever it is applied to cultivate the soil and develope 
its dormant powers, produces so large a return, that the 
borrower can well afford to pay twenty and even thirty 
per cent, for the use of it. 

Manias and his gossip sit down this evening to a 
dish of snails', a luxury in which the Greek is allowed 
to indulge even on his most rigorous fasts. The snails 
of Crete are highly prized in the Levant; and they 
are one of the regular exports of the island. The 
Christian populations of Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Alexandria all enjoy this delicacy during the fasts of 
the Oriental church. 

'Ipo produces good wine, and I obtained some this 
evening : I also found wine last night at Ldki : 1 did 
not once obtain it during the days which I have lately 
spent in the province of Sclino'^. 



' Kox^"" 
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This is the Easter-Simdajr* of ihe Greeks: I arise, 
as usual, with the dawn, but find that Manias and 
his gossip have been abwnt from the house near two 
hours : the ceremonies of the Greek church hegia at 
as early an hour, especially on her great ft-stivals, as 
did those of our own Roman Catholic ancestors in Old 
England - 



At midni^hl tfaei 
The Clarke doth c 



with carefull miad, iLcy up to mattens ries, 
OK. and, aftef bim, the prieat with bUriog eies 



The pious Greeks did not return till some time after 
sunrise, since they remained to assist at the ceremony of 
the resurrection", and at the burning of Judas. Each 
house of the village contributes a portion of the wood, 
of which a huge fire is made, and then, while the priest 
reads or chants the liturgy, a rude painting of Judas 
is thrown into the Hames. 

The modem Greek dehghts in representations of 
the sufferings burial and resurrection of Christ'. It 
was easier to transfer the ceremonies of paganism to 
a new object than wholly to abandon them. We have 
already seen, that the ancient Cretan used annually to 
commemorate the marriage of the two Supreme Deities 



' Babhabe OoOge, The Popiah Kingdom, fol. S2. quoted in Brand's 
Popular AnliqnideK, Vol. i. p. 1%. 

' ChabDlEb, Travels in Asia Minor, c. XLVit. "The Greeks now 
eelebraled Btuter. A imall bier, prctdlj decked with oruige mod cilrsii 
bud*, jumine, Aovfn, and boughs, Vis placed ia the chnich, vitb ■ Chiiil 
crucijied, nidely painud on the board, for the body. We u» it in the 
treoinK; lod before day-hremk woe euddenly avakened by the bUie and 
crackling of a large bonfire, viih singing and ihouting in honour of the 
" "" "" ~ " ireece aod Albania, 



** It «M EaMcr Soadaf — a m 



day pefomied; 



■boi a vooden hnage, reprtneDiing Chriit'i bodjr, ohich had beeo buried 



in a kind of •ejiakhre, on ihe preceding Good Frida3>, « 



w railed Dp and ihewo by the pa 



lo Lhe people, who view ii 



:raiion ot joy, and aalule it with long-Eontinued eiclamatioiu of 
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of Heaven, Zeus and Here, by a mimetic exhibition ^^ 
Thus the festival of Adonis was celebrated at Alex- 
andria ; and thus also at Cyprus a part of the religious 
ceremonies, by which Ariadne-Aphrodite was annually 
honoured, consisted in the imitation, by a young man 
reclining on a sofa, of a woman or goddess suffering the 
pangs of parturition *^ 

As the Cretan Christian addressed his Mohammedan 
friend, a fortnight ago^^ with the words " Good Bairdm, 
gossip ^V' so the Mohammedan now returns the compli- 
ment by a " Good Easter"," when he meets a Christian 
of his acquaintance. The ordinary Christian saluta- 
tion, of the Oriental church, at this season, ^^ Christ is 
risen '*," with the uniform reply, " Truly he is risen ^*," 
cannot, of course, be exchanged between Christians and 
Mohammedans. 

A little song, which I have heard sung by Manias, 
mentions this ** Christ is risen," as the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of Easter-day, and is, on other accounts, in- 
teresting enough to deserve being recorded. 

Each nightingale of Vlakia, 

And, in the west, each bird. 
At eve, and morn, and at mid-day. 

With plaintive note is heard, 

Bewailing Adrianopolis, 

And her disastrous fate! 
Since now no more the three great feasts 

She dares to celebrate. 

'^ DioDORUs SicuLUS, V. 72. and above, Vol. i. p. 204. 

^^ Plutarch, Theseus, xx. p. 41. Reisk. 'Ei; Se r^ 6v<r£a, tov Topvi' 
aiov fitjifd^ larrafieuou devrepOf KoraKXivofievov Tiva twi/ veaviaKtov <^Qey- 
yeaduL Kai iroielv airep todivovvai yvvdiKC^' KaXeiu di t6 aXam 'Afiadov- 
Tiov^j ev tS t6v Td<t>ov BeiKvvovtnv ^ 'Apiddvtj^ 'A<f>podiTij^. 

** See above, p. 21. and Vol. i. p. 11. 

*^ Ka\o Mirdipdfii Kovfim-dptj, 

^* KaXtj Aafitrpi'i, '* XpttrTos dviaTti* 

^^ AXijOws dveoTTrj. 
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No more are tapers lighted up 

On the birth-day of our Lord: 
Nor, henceforth, will a single branch 

The day of palms afford. 

No more, on Easter-day, each voice 

Of greeting in her streets, 
" Our Christ is risen :'" " True he^s risen :^' 

Those blessed words, repeats*'. 

It is evident that the event deplored in this ditty 
is the capture of Adrianople, by Amurath the First, 
and its conversion into the chief seat of his government 
and religion in Europe'®. I suppose the Greek verses 
to be of nearly the same date as the event which gave 
rise to them : they have thus been orally preserved for 
between four and five hundred years. 

Mani&s and our host sit down to an early meal of 
roast lamb: an agreeable contrast to the privations of 
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K\aiyovv T* arjhovia rij*: BXaKtac, 

Kat Tot wovXia aTrjv dua-iv, 
K\aiyovv apya, K\aiyovu Tayed, 

KXalyovu to fxea-fifxepi' 
KXaiyovv rtjv *Ahpiavov'rro\iu, 

Tfjv leaped KpovtTjXivriVy 
awov Ttjv eKpov<r€\]^avi 

T^tj TpeT^ opToi^ Tov ypovov, 
Tou Kpia-Tovyivvov yid Krjpif 

Kat TOU paiov yta paia, 
Kai Tji;? Aajjiwprj^ t^v KupiaKrjv 

yta TO, * A^icTo? av€<TTrj, 



'^ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. lxiv. Hammer, Geschichte des 
Osmanischen Reiches, Vol. i. Book v. p. 164. (ed. Pest, 1827.) gives the 
year 763 of the Mohammedan era, or 1361 of our own, as the date of 
the capture : in this date the great majority of the oriental authorities are 
agreed. 
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their long fast. At Easter'", and on the arrival of 
other festivals which succeed to fasts, " the Greeks 
fail not to make compensation for extreme temperance 
by the opposite license. Thus their life is passed in an 
alternation of extravagancies, and the priest who enforces 
the one excess does little to repress the other^." 

The sun shines brightly this morning, although he 
gives none of those "signs of gratulation'" which an old 
English superstition attributes to him on this day. Sir 
Thomas Browne writes very gravely*', "We shall not, 
I hope, disparage the resurrection of our Redeemer, if 
we say the sun doth not dance on Easter-day. And 
though we would willingly assent to any sympathetica! 
exultation"^, yet cannot conceive therein any more than 
a tropical expression." 

" Leake, Travels in the Moi^a, Vol. iii. p. 209. " At Patta I saw the 
boatmen, on Easter Sunday, ranged in partiea aloag the beach ; each boat's 
crew seated an the ground in the hot sun, round a great fire, roasting lambs, 
and v/aitinp with impatience after the forty days' fast, till they were dceBsed. 
By nine or ten o'clock in the forenoon, most of the families in the town had 
dined, and were already half drunk and dancing." 

*" Waddihgton, Present Condition and Prospects of CheOreek Church, 
p. 87. RtCAuT, The present Stale of the Greek Church, p. 131!. •■' The 
aeverity of Iheii Lents is more easily supported by the expected enjoyment of 
(he following festival ; at which time they run into such excesses of mirth and 
riot, agreeable to the light and vain humour of the people, that they seem to 
be revenged of their late sobriety, and to make compensation to the Devil for 
their late temperance and mortification towards (tod." 

" Sir T. Browne, Works, p. 321. ed. 1HB6. Vulgar Errors, Book v. 
g. 17. The nation is alluded to in an old ballad quoted by Bband, Popular 
Antiquides, Vol. 1. p. 137. 
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Here, however, we are cdebradiig the festival of 
Easter more than a mooth after its anniversary in all 
Roman Catholic and Protestant countries, so that, even 
if we believed, with our superstitious countrymen of 
former days, that the sun dances for us in March or 
April, still we could hardly expect him to do the same 
thing again, in the month of May, for the Oriental 
church. 

Miraculous phenomena, supposed to have taken 
place on the anniversary of Easter, have been rrferred 
to in the great controversy on the proper time of cele- 
brating that festival. Had the English superstition, 
respecting the sun^s dancing on Easter-day, prevailed 
in this part of. the world, it might have served as an 
additional argument. The oriental Christian appealed 
to the annual descent from heaven of the sacred flame, 
which served to illumine the holy sepulchre, on his 
Easter-Sunday, and thought this occurrence an unanswer- 
able argument against the practice of the western heretics. 

Phenomena, still more extraordinary than that of 
the holy flame, were also said to happen in Egypt, 
during the forty days which follow the paschal festival 
of the eastern church. Graves opened and bodies of 
dead men arose, during the whole of that period. When 
once the orientals adopted the observance of the western 
church, the graves no longer opened in Egypt, and the 
sacred flame no longer shewed itself in Jerusalem: but, 
on their return to their own ancient usage, ^^the holy 
flame again descended, and the earth again gave up its 
dead "^9^ yearly, as it had been in the habit of doing 
previously**. 

^ This feature c/( the legend was manifestly suggested by the nairatlTe 
of Matthew, xxvii. d2. 

^ Christophokus AvGELUS, de vit. etmor. recent. Graec. c xlii. (in 
hvAf Allatius, de quonuid. Graecar. opinat. p. 181.) 'Kpxerai ri yii Ueivn 
dva'wiiA.'Wtt.v TO. ptKftd Via flora t dird t^^ fuyoKiji irefnrrrit, TovTc<mv diro 
rfi't >ffut/>a« iv y o Xpurrdt eiroii\a€ t6 deiirvov t6 fivvTiKov, Ktu ico0' 
*HAttTii)v rifUftaif iKfidKXit rd vtKpd voifiaTat etoi t^« tjfiepa^ Ttj^ ava\>|- 
tfftt0%mm0rf/itro tk TO BaSffia TovpKoi Kai "BX\f}vc« diriyovvTatf o'iriwt^ irpo^ 
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I leave 'Ipo at a few minutes before nine: in three 
qnartere of an hour I cross the river which flows from 
the Sfakian mountains and falls into the sea below 
Armyro; its stream is rapid, and its water is here 
deliciously cold. At ten o'clock we arrive at the village 
of Prtianero, the last before the Sfakian frontier. 

At Prosnero is seen the ruined pyrgo, or tower of 
Alidhakes, a Mohammedan who defended himself for 
aome time, from within his little castle, against the 
Christian insurgents, at the outbreaking of the Greek 
revolution. When the Sfakians first arose, a division 
of about two hundred and iifty of them marched down 
to attack this towev. The father of Alidhiikes had been 
killed by the Sfakians in the war which took place in 
Crete seventy years ago, (after the attempt of Russia on 
the Morea,) and Alidhakes was now prepared to make a 
vigorous resistance, having with him, within the tower, 
about eighty picked men. Although the Sfakians trans- 
ported some old cannon, which they found in the fort at 
Armyro, to this spot, they did not succeed in carrying 
the pyrgo ; and, after losing some time in the attempt, 
at last left a smaller party to blockade it. When after- 
wards abandoned, it was dismantled by the Christian 
insurgents. 

The ascent becomes steeper after leaving Prdsnero : 
at half-past ten I stop and repose for twenty minutes 
under the shade of a tree. At a quarter past eleven 
we reach a small plain, called Krapi, where the Rhiza 
or Rhizonia ends : here therefore we enter the higher 
ranges which are called Sfakia. There are many ilexes"'' 
and some wild-pear-trees'" on this little plain of Krdpi. 

On leaving the plain we begin to enter the gorge 
or pass which is to conduct us to Askyfo. The moun- 
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tains on either side are lofty, and generally present a 
stony and barren appearance : ilexes, howeyer, are 
spread over the greater part of them. 

As we passed along. Manias described to me, at great 
length, the disastrous flight of the Mohammedans 
through this pass, at the very outbreaking of the revo- 
lution: he even pointed out spots where individuals, of 
whom he spoke, had fallen: and the whitening human 
bones, which were still seen in some of the places, were 
a painful proof of the faithfulness of his story. I heard 
the same facts described by many other persons before 
I left the island, and the following is the sum and 
substance of what I learnt. 

The Pashd determined, in August 1821, on pene- 
trating into Sfakia, and accompanied by an immense host 
of Cretan Mohammedans, made good his passage to 
Askyfo. All attempts to withstand the advance of the 
enemy were vain, and the Sfakians were obliged to retire 
to the loftier mountains to the west. 

The Mohammedans encamped in the plain of Askyfo, 
expecting to receive, ere long, the submission of the 
rebels. The Greeks, however, in no wise dispirited 
by the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, employed 
diligently that evening, and the ensuing night, in sum- 
moning aid from all the neighbouring villages, and, most 
of all, in sending intelligence of what had happened 
to Malaxa, an important post, where nearly a hundred 
Askyfidtes were stationed, along with other Greeks. Thus, 
by daybreak, the Christian force assembled at Xerdkam- 
pos% about two miles west of Askyfo, was between 
four and five hundred strong. 

On advancing towards the plain, they saw that it 
was covered by the Turkish tents and troops, which, 
since a breathless calm prevailed, were more than' half 
concealed from their view by the smoke of their villages, 
which were already sacked and in flames. Russos, ac- 
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companied by a. HUiall party, approached his own house, 
the highest on the side of the mountain, though little 
more than a musket-shot from the edge of the plain: 
on entering it he found that a large earthen vessel of 
wine had escaped the notice of the Mohammedans. This 
was soon distributed among his followers, who, descend- 
ing a little nearer the plain, opened their fire from 
behind some low walls; and many other Sfakians, who 
had already occupied the villages of Petres, and Stavrci- 
rakhi, situated a little to the south of the station of 
Riissos, and on the same western slope, began their 
attack at the same time. These simultaneous volleys 
caused no little astonishment and rage among the Mo- 
hammedans, who, on seeing the Greeks approach, sup- 
posed them to be coming to submit*", and that they 
should have no more trouble in putting down what 
they called the Sfakian revolt. 

The action thus commenced soon after sunrise: for 
full seven hours the Mohammedans constantly kept up 
a heavy fire of musquetry, and directed, as well as they 
were able, against the redoubts^^ of the Greeks, three 
field-pieces, which they had brought with them. During 
this time also considerable execution was done in the 
Turkish ranks by the less noisy fire which was directed 
against them, with a far surer aim, by the Greeks. By 
about two hours after mid-day, the Sfakians, were nearly 
nine hundred strong, numerous reinforcements of small 
parties having arrived during the morning. A consider- 
able body of the mountaineers now took possession of the 
wood immediately above Kares '', at the north-western 
extremity of the plain, and opened a destructive fire on 
the Turkish column which was already engaged at that 
village. The Mohammedans, engaged there, on finding 
themselves exposed to this unexpected attack, wavered 
for a moment, and then commenced a precipitate retreat. 
The flight of this division immediately caused a panic 
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throughout their whole host, and the rout became gene- 
ral. The Greeks pursued their enemies across the plain, 
and harassed their rear as they retreated along the path 
which conducts to the district of Apokorona. 

As soon as the Mohammedans reached the very com- 
mencement of the descent, where the glen begins to 
contract in width, the Greeks detached from their main 
body a party, who, making a rapid circuit over the 
hills on the north-west, arrived on the left flank of 
their fleeing foes at the narrowest part of the gorge, 
about three hundred paces from its opening, and when 
the foremost of the fugitives were only just passing the 
spot. This party of Sfakians immediately opened, on the 
dense retreating column, a deadly Are, of which every 
shot told. The Mohammedans, with more courage than 
prudence, attempted for a moment to make a stand ; 
but soon found, that the fearful advantages possessed by 
an enemy, who was almost entirely concealed from their 
view, left them no chance of safety, except in a rapid 
flight. Many of the horsemen at once abandoned their 
steeds, which, when they had to traverse the rugged 
paths of Sfakid, only impeded their escape, and betook 
themselves to the mountains on the eastern side of the 
defile. 

Before the last of the fugitives emerged from the 
glen, heaps of dead bodies lay on the road all the way 
from this narrow pass to the entrance above Krapi : 
and those who have experienced the intolerable stench 
produced, under the burning summer-sun of this lati- 
tude, by the decomposition of a single dead body, lying 
exposed to its putrefying beams, will readily believe 
the Sfakian who says that for weeks afterwards they 
were unable to pass even near the spot. 

Tal puzzo n*usciva 
Qual suole uscir dalle marcite membre. 

The traveller who visits Sfakia, as I do, thirteen years 
after the event, still sees by the roadside the bleached 
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bones of many of those who fell : memorials of mortal 
strife, which, in these regions, are but too frequently 
met with. 

When the main body of the Mohammedans had at 
length passed out, and found themselves on the open 
barren mountains about Krapi, the rear continued to 
be harassed by a steady pursuit, to avoid which nu- 
merous parties made their escape to the mountains. 
The Sfakians pursued the flying enemy as far as Armyrd, 
near twelve miles from Askjfo, harassing his rear, and 
cutting off every one who was not active enough to 
keep up with the main body in their disorderly flight. 
At Armyrd sunset and the shades of night gave the 
Turks that protection which they might have found 
in their own numbers, had their leaders been but once 
able to rally them when they had reached the plain. 

But, though the main body of the Turks was thus 
unmolested by any further pursuit, their numerous 
stragglers had other and greater horrors to endure. 
Those of them who were wounded were unable long to 
continue their flight; and, with no friend to aid them, 
sunk down and died. Even the strongest and most 
vigorous were scarcely better able to escape ; for most 
of them lost their way in the mountains, or were inter- 
cepted by parties of Sfakians, who, for the next two 
or three days, according to their own accounts, hunted 
these unhappy stragglers " like so many wild-goats." 
Corpses not stript of their arms, when occasionally found 
by Sfakian shepherds for months afterwards, sufficiently 
indicated that others had died from absolute want and 
exhaustion. Some, after skulking under the trees in 
the day-time, and vainly endeavouring to find their way 
towards Rhithymnos by night, unable to withstand the 
stem behests of those imperious tyrants, Hunger and 
Thirst, at length, as their only chance of preserving life, 
entered a village, and, throwing themselves at the feet 
of the first Greek they found, implored mercy and a 
draught of water. Perhaps the reader may suppose 
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that such a prayer wnuld be granted : if he does, be 
knows not the SEakian, wboae hatred of the very name 
of Mohammedan make& him even proud of recounting 
such atrocities as these massacres of unresisting and help- 
lesa suppliants". 

A word more, and the history of this disastrous 0ight 
wilt be concluded. As if it had been destined, that all 
modes of escape should prove equally unavailing, many 
parties of Mohammedans, who ded in bodies of from 
five or six to eighteen or twenty men, were intercepted 
by the mountaineers: one was thus destroyed at Limni, 
and another at Gonia, between Kalikrati and Polis: a 
third, more numerous than the other two, had got right 
across the mountains to Skalote, when at length they were 
observed, were attacked by a superior force of the active 
and warlike mountaineers, and were cut off to a man. 

The Mohammedans are said to have lost, on the 
occasion, nearly nine hundred men, as well as manv 
mulea laden with military stores, and their three field- 
pieces. The toss of the Christians was quite insignificant. 

It may easily be imagined how so signal a victory 
would elate the spirits of those who had already a strong 
religious feeling on the subject of the war: who now 
believed themselves to be under the especial guardian- 
ship of the Deity, to whom they wholly ascribed their 
who were fighting " for the body and blood 



" A soliiarjr Mohanunedan enicred a SfakUn village »i mid-day -. all iB 
male inhabitaniA happened ta he absent - the vomen (who were luuimed, 
while he had arm*) at linit treated him kindly; hut only till they fiHuid an 
oppoTtuiiity of diapatching him. Wlien I Ttaited Nfpio, my host uid, that, 
two Of three day> afler ibeir great victory, " a Mohammedan eame here, and 
rell on hia kneea a few paces from mj ioot, imploring a diaoght of water." 
And what did jou do? "1 toot my tufA — and shot him." We musi make 
■ome allowanct, in estimating the morality of «ueh conduct, for the proToca. 
lion teceiyed by the Christiana of Crete, during more than a whole century ; 
and, most of all, for the feelings aa recently excited by the bulehery of the 
Patriarch at Conttanlinople; of tbe Bishop of Eisatnos at Khatiii ; of the 
Metropolitan and Kve other ChriniBn Ptelales at MEg^lo-K&stiDn, and of 
nearly a Ihonsand unarmed Greeks in variola parts of this island. See, on 
this aubJECt, the Additional Note at the end of the Chaptei. 
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of the Lord Christ:'' whose every banner was accom- 
panied by a priest, often one of the bravest combatanta : 
who celebrated, with an unheard of frequency, the most 
solemn ordinances of their religion : and who were thus 
raised to so exalted a pitch of religious fervour and 
enthusiasm, that, in their zeal for God's honour and 
service, they could, one and all, subdue even their 
dearest affections, when they believed that, by indulging 
them, they would be rendered unworthy champions of 
the holy cause which they had espoused''^. 

An ascent of about forty minutes from Krapi, brings 
us to the highest point of the path, and, in a few minutes 
more, we see the plain of Ask^fo, spread out before and 
below us. We are rather more than a quarter of an 
hour in descending to it. The villages classed together 
under the common name of Askyfo, are situated in a 
plain of about three to four miles in circumference, so 
surrounded by lofty mountain-summits, that it has some- 
what the appearance of a large amphitheatre". 

Manias being still unmarried, his mother keeps house 
for him : we find, however, that the door of his dwelling 
at Askyfo is closed, the old lady not having yet come 
up into Sfakia, from their winter residence at Dhramia". 
I therefore lodge with a neighbour and nephew of Manias, 
My host's wife is extremely beautiful : she was born at 
AndpolJs, and never left her native place until she mar- 
ried, three years ago: since that event she has not 
stirred out of Askyfo, except once to visit her mother 
at Anopolis. 

The difference in temperature between the plain of 
Apokorona this morning at ten, and these lofty summits 

^ The OliriKtian husbands of Crete, on thus becoming soldieis of ihe 
Cross, shrunk Irom the ctaenen of their wives, as from n pollution, vbich 
would most probablf he punished bf their falling in the next engagement. 
Thia singular piece of leligioun i>elf-denial lasted, with moat of them, fot the 
greater pari of the (irst year. I believe this feBtore a one of several peculiar 
to the war in Crete. The religious prineiple was certainly stronger here ihui 
elsewhere: oee above, Vol. i. pp. fl8-(i7. 

" See the engraving below, nt p. IBB. " See above. Vol. i . p, 73- 
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evt)ii (It two in the ufternuon, is very considerable. 
Thurt) in alwayn an agreeable breeze here in the hot 
wt^ather, am) the eveningH and mornings are delightfully 
iHH>), even in the nmnths of July and August. 

I «up|KMe Askyfo to be more than fifteen hundred, 
|k)rha|u nearly two thousand feet« below the highest 
summita of the Sfakian chain of mountains, and to be 
mmiewhere between four and five thousand feet above 
the iiea-level, 

*rhe dilTerent hamlets spread round the edges of this 
(UaiUt and denoted by the common name of Askvfo, are 
c^Ueil re*spectiv^ly Gonu where I have taken up my 
^uarters^ Pemi-Gonu Pelre^ Mudhari, Kostos, Stavro- 
rakhi^ and Kar^ 

The' present number of families at Asl^yfb is about 
\u>e huiH)re\) am) si\tv> Tliev aiv Cluristiaiis, without 
a sii^^ eMvpiKHU a;si i^^ tlie case thfoughout Sfiikia. 

Tlie town of S^Sukia^ is the chief winter lesideDce 
of the Askvtioles: mauv fiunilies^ liowever, not liaTing 
aux dwettiij^ except at Askyfix make the necessanr pn>- 
vioott Hot feniiaiiiiii^ here thiou^ the wialer, and are 
KV^)iuari)\ c^>ttli«ed to their hoase$^ &w several weeks^ bv 
ihe 5Uti*>w* 

$<x>a after arrtxing: at my pcvseat ^uarter^ I ;Kked 
for a ^;[)sft^ gf wafier. Mv huc^u iasteai of ^saiviii^ ^ Your 
heahh^x"^ lo itte> m the u:$iial wav« after I liai swallowed 
it<w excfcttmed^ ^^Cbrist b riseo^'* to wfaudi I* of course. 
repIievJU ^^ Truly he is^ nsecu'* This Easter salucarkxt 
is iK>w ijtiim^ used- Eveu when a man sneexes^ "^Christ 
k rtsett>.^ ace dke wonfe by which he is^ addressed. 

Several of the vtUagns come to my hust^s house tu 
si^^ and talk with me. One of them is an umrie a£ 
Mawui^ and hrocher of Bu2oO(arkiK who &IL at 6ca> 
hiiga^ Of the seven $&kian$ who were eajnruted bw 
Ihs^ f^ahafr lasc I^^ember. &ur were of AdtrfiK ami 
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only one of them had been present in the assembly at 
Murnies. The other three of the seven were of Nipros, 
Komitadhes and Haghios loannes : two of the Askyfidtes, 
and the other three Sfakians, were arrested and executed 
in this village in the following manner. 

When the Pashas had established their head-quarters 
at Pre, and their army was dispersed through the vil- 
lages of 'Ipos, Prdsnero, Alikampo and other places in 
the plain of Apokdrona, they at length sent to Askyfo 
Ali-effendi, the Turkish President of the Council of 
Sfakid, accompanied by a bimbashi, (colonel), with a 
battalion of regular troops and about one hundred and 
fifty Amauts. On their arrival the President and the 
Colonel professed to be the bearers of letters^', both from 
the Pashas in the plain below, and from the Viceroy, 
Mebmet-Ali-pasha, to the inhabitants of Sfakia. They 
therefore despatched messengers to each of the villages 
of the whole Sfakian district, requesting that two or 
three of the principal persons of every place would 
come to Askyfo, in order to be present at the reading 
of these letters. The wary Sfakians suspected some 
treachery, and came but slowly ; so slowly that the 
Turks waited no less than six days before they executed 
their real intention. They never read any tetters from 
the Viceroy or Pashds, but, on the evening of the sixth 
or seventh day of their stay, about two hours before 
sunset, they arrested five of their destined victims, and 
immediately wrote to the Pasha, telling him the names 
of those whom they had secured. 

The sensation produced in the village may be easily 
conceived. These hardy mountaineers, who bad main- 
tained a contest with the Turks, with but little inter- 
mission, for a period of ten years ; and who, however 
closely pressed by superiority of numbers, had always 
found a refuge in the fastnesses or on the summits of 
their native mountains, were not likely to stand tamely 
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by, and see their innoceot fel low-villagers and relations 
arrested and conducted down to the head-quarters at 
Fre, probably to be executed in cold blood hy these 
Egyptians, whom every one hated as bitterly as the 
old Turks. 

Now the villagers of Askyfo and Nipros. not an hour 
distant, would supply a body of full two hundred men : 
they would also be able to obtain a reinforcement from 
Asfento, fio that probably they would muster about three 
hundred, nearly all of whom could arm themselves in 
an instant*'. The leading men among them held a 
secret deliberation, and fell satisfied that daybreak would 
see their fellow- villagers marched off under a. strong 
escort, of perhaps a hundred men, to the Pashaa. They 
therefore determined to go in two parties so as suddenly 
to inclose them as they passed the narrowest part of the 
defile. " We will then demand their prisoners, and we 
will have them either dead or alive"'." Happily, how- 
ever, for the tranquillity of Crete, and, perhaps, for the 
Sfaklans themselves, the messenger sent to the Pash&s 
returned in the silence and darkness of night, and com- 
municated his orders to the President and Colonel. 
When the Sfakians were on the look out, at the very 
earliest dawn, to see what the Turks were on the point 
of doing, the first sight that met their eyes was the five 
bodies of the unfortunate prisoners, one or two of whom 
had been despatched by the bowstring, and the rest had 
been hayonneted by the Arabs, in the house where they 
were guarded. 

The Askyfidtes around me, three of whom, in their 
height and muscular strength, are such men as one sees 
only in these mountains, sigh as they repeat the tale, 
and point out to me, in the group which surrounds me. 



" Althougb the Bhole of Crete wu mnnitialljr disarmed, when the £gyp<- 
iuu had the counirj given lo them bj England, France, and RusiU, yet the 
» nearl; all of tKem still have concealed arms, and could al an; time 
E eqiiiiiped for iheit old punuiu nf nai and plunder. 
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a young woman, drest in the garb of mourning, who lost 
her father during the war, and whose brother was one of 
the victims thus recently sacrificed. His orphan, a child 
of four years old, is standing by her. The Sfakians 
doubt whether they did not do wrong, in thus remaining 
quiet, and think that their best course*' would have 
been to have taken their arms, and once more occupying 
the most inaccessible of their mountains, thence to have 
waged and suffered a war of extermination with their 
foe, 

I inquire whether any Askyfidte remembers the events 
of the Russian invasion of the Morea in 1769, when nearly 
a thousand Sfakians left their homes to fight against the 
Turks, and when the Cretan Turks, taking advantage of 
their absence, exacted a heavy penalty from those whom 
they had left behind them, for the part they took. I am 
told that, among the five men seized and massacred here, 
there was an old man, Andhrulios Papadhakes, who was 
one of Lambro's Capitanei, and stiU possessed, at the 
time of his death, Lambro's pistols and some of his 
clothes. He was mentioned in the Greek song which 
celebrated Lambro's exploits''. The poor old man, 
whose extreme age, for he had lived nearly a whole 
century, might alone have protected him, even if he 
had taken some part in an assembly where thousands 
met together, had never been present at Murnies. But 
he was distinguished from olden times, and even among 
the inhabitants of these mountains, for his hatred of the 
Turkish rulers of his country ; and the reputation which 
he thus acquired was probably the cause of his death, 
and certainly entitles him to be regarded as one of the 
patriots, who were celebrated by our poet before the 
outbreaking of the Greek revolution. 



ea of both roitng are given in 
IICHUS, p. 13fl. uid LoBKCN. 
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And some to higher thoughts aspire. 
The last of Lambro s patriots there 
Anticipated freedom share; 

And oft around the cavern fire 

On visionary schemes debate 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate. 

The schemes of the Cretan patriots have indeed 
proved visionary ! notwithstanding the sacrifices they 
made, and the heroism they shewed in their long and 
obstinate contest. 

To complete the tale of the seven Sfakians executed, 
two remain to be spoken of. They were seized and put 
to death at Rhithymnos, where they were busied in 
trafiic: one of them had just returned from Constanti- 
nople. The cruelty and treachery of the Egyptian 
authorities in thus punishing the innocent in order to 
strike terror into all, need no comment. 
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TO 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



The following extracts, from the Archives of the French Consulate, at 
Khani^, will alone exhibit a tolerably clear outline of the condition in which 
the Christians of Crete found themselves for many years before the out- 
breaking of the Greek revolution. 

I will give a single passage, of ancient date, to shew how soon the 
Khanidte Mohammedans acquired the character which they so long main- 
tained. In the year 1726, a Frenchman was assassinated in the town of 
Khani^. The French Consul says, at a "deliberation," with "the nation," 
as the resident French merchants call themselves, '^Nous connaissons la 
mechancete des habitans de cette ville, naturellement port^s k la rebellion, 
et appuyant toujours leurs compatriotes, h tort ou k raison, tnenafant «•§/ 
arrive le moindre mal d PaiUeur du meurtre, de mettre en pi^s Urns les 
fran^aia : ceux mimes, avec les quels nous faisons .du negoce, vCen parlent 
pas atUrement.^^ 

I will now pass on to the few years preceding the Oreek revolution. 
"//0 30 Avril, 1816. Les peuples de ces contr^es ne ressemblent en rien 
aux autres peuplades de la Turquie. Le Turc habitue, envers le Grec, h 
un genre de vie despotique, y est vain, insubordonne, inclin h la revoke," &c. 

*^Le 15 Juin, 1819- Les 8, 9, et 10 du courant, des Turcs exciterent 
une insurrection, en parcourant les villages circonvoisins, et en for^ant les 
habitans des campagnes de se joindre k eux pour marcher sur la Canee. 
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^' Le 11 one ▼ingtaioe d*hoiiunet t*intzodiii«rent dans la Tille. Le 12 
an matin, 400 des mhnet j entrerent par bandes, et m porteient rar les 
rempaiti, on ilt conToqnerent one assembly dans on det kiosques qui 
8*y tamffot, et for^ant Umtes les classes de la population i 8*y rendre, et 
notamment les prindpanx dn pays. 

'^Cette assemble commen^a ses d^b^rations par prononcer la destitution 
da Pacha, et proc^er i la nomination d*un noaveaa Mnssdim poor goavemer 
la Tille dans la personne da Janissaire-Aga : elle pronon^a la peine de mort 
contre les grands dn pays qui indent voir le Pacha, ou qui auraient la 
moindre intelligence a?ec lui. 

'^£n rapprochant toutes les circonstances des donn^es que j*ai procurdes, 
il parait que le principal motif de cette r^volte yient de ce que le Pacha, 
apr^ avoir contraint, dit-on injust^ment, les Grecs et les Juifs — k donner 
des huiles pour Constantinople, vouliit y contraindre ^galement les Agas, 
pour completer un chargement. Ceux-ci, habituis h /aire supporter toutes 
les charges aux Rapas, ont provoqu^ la r^volte, dans Tespoir d'intimider 
le Pacha.'* 

^^Le28 Aout, 1819. Le 24 courant Ibraim Pacha arriva en ce port pour 
lui succ^er. La presence du gouvemeur, et la reputation qu'on lui donne 
en assurant qu*il a fait ^trangler beauooup de monde, pendant qu*il occupait 
la place de Janissaire-Aga k Constantinople, ont frappe de terreur les 
grands assassins de cette province^ et leur ont fait prendre la fuite." 

^^Le 18 Decembre, 1819. La soldatesque de cette ville vient de se per- 
mettre comme k son ordinaire, un acte d'insubordination des plus marquans, 
en refusant de se soumettre aux volont^A du Orand Seigneur, contenues dans 
deux firmans eman^ du Oouvemement de Sa Hautesse. 

^^ Ces firmans portaient en substance, la peine d'exil des 4* et 22* corps 
de Janissaires en gamison k la Can^e.'* (Here follow details of their refusal 
to embark.) 

'<D^s lors, (Parriv^e du nouveau Pacha,) les mauvais sujets qui font 
touR partie des corps de Janissaires, et k qui on donne le sumom de Palik^ 
(braves) parcequ'ils ont 6t6 des assassins, ont craint, en se soumettant a 
Texil, de se voir forces de suivre la marmite, ou de s'exposer, en restant, 
k Stre sans appui et ^ la merci du Pacha, qui leur ferait un mauvais parti. 
Les Agas de leur c6te voyaient avec inquietude le depart des satellites dont 
ils se servent pour inthnider au besoin les Pachas, et pour maintenir leur 
morgue envers le reste de la population. Ce qu'il y a de certain c*est que, 
St de terns a autre le gouverneur turc ne fait pas tomber quelques tctes en 
cette ville, on n'y jouira jamais de la tranquilHte. 





" Le U Man, 11)30. Le Pachs fMigai dc U re 
In autorttfi localm, paralt se relacher de »e* pi^tcntions, pnur ae Uvrei lui- 
mSme i dea avonies conue Us layas. Ce changemenl de conduite du Pacha 
a eahardi lei mauvais xuje ts, ei lea asaw 

"Le 32 JVupemire, 1820. En rendani comple a V. K. i 
inslances que j'ai faites aupr^s de I'Auloril^ locale pour ob 
t^patation d'ur pareil aitentat, je CToi« dcfoir lui fail 
gouverTiemeiit de ce pays, ei rinAuence plus ou moina farte de chaque t 
qui le coniposeiit, afin de lui donner une id^e de ritnpoasibilil^ qu'il y a 
d'obtenir en ce pays des satisfactions suffisa: 
Teiltsnts, el faiie cesser cet ina de ci 

" Pendani I'intcrvalle de terns que lea Pachtm metient pour se letnplacer. 
U ville est gouvem^e par un Muaselim choiai psrnii !es Agas en charge, qui. 
!e de ses fonclions, el pour maintenir 
I'esprit de corps avec ses collt'guea et principal enient avec lea chefs dea rdgi- 
mens de Janissairca, se lajsse influencer par euK. 

"Lee Agas possedetit toutes let terres seigneuiialeE dn Oiand Seigneur, 
nioyennant une ri<Itibulion a vie, qa'ila renouvellent de pere en lilg, et sont 
par consequent lei plus riches pcopri^taiies du pafs, et les seolaqui approcbent 
le plus des Paclias. 

■■' Le corps des JaniiHaireB est compose d'hommes du pays, de tout itat, et 
sans Bolde, lea quels sotit en g^n^ral m^cbans et cruels. Ceux qui ont commis 
le plus d'assaaainats sant recberchds par les regimens, el jouissenl de la pm- 
tection enticre de leuts Chefs, et des Agas, qui s'en ai 

qui leur d^plaiseni, 
soit pour sUBciler des ri<voltes contie les ofGeien supeiieurs de la Porte, telii 
que Pachas, Janissaire Agas Mufti et Cadi, qu'ils auapendeni de leurs fonc- 
tions, ou embarquen 

"Ces violences et la era nte d ^tre pciv^, pat 1' 
Agas, et dea Chefs de r^g mens dea avanlaget> attaches aux charges qui 
s'acbetent en Turqu e obi gen lea Janissaire. A gaa, Muftis, Cadis et autre* 
ofliciers de la Por e d avoir beaucoiip de m^nageinens pour eux, et de cfder 
a leur volont^. lic mantfTe que Caulorill da Patlia 
nulls en ce pays, Ui Agai et lea Chefs de rigimi 

veiileal saiui gae personae n'ost s'en plaindre : lei maJfailevra de chague 
corps se linrent a ioiile mrle d'fxcia, et le permetlenl mime d'enlrer d'au- 
lorite dans lei nuiiBons des Hayof^ et d'en dif poser enliere*nfnt A ieur grc'^ 

' The ittUiai, exemplifying ' 
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'•' Avant rarriv^ d'Osman Pacha iU le sont mSme permis d'envoyer des 
balles de pistolet pli^eii dans des morceaux de papier portant indication d*une 
somme k payer, et si oeux d. qui ces aortes de billets itaierU adresses ne les 
aoquittaieni pas, Us itaient incontinent assMsines', Ces hommes peryers 
ont 4t4 jusqu'^ se faire un jeu de tirer des coups de fusil, charge k balle, de 
desBus les remparts de la porte de la ville, sur les indiyidus qui s*y pr^sent- 
aient pour y entrer, et de parier entr^eux que la victime tomberait de tel 
ou tel c6te»r 

At Meg6lo-K^tron the position of the Christians was much th&same 
as hi Khani&. The following are extracts from the correspondence of 
M. Boze, the French Consular Agent at the former city, with M. Roussel, 
then French Consul at Khanii. 

^^Le 4 Aout, 1806. II regne ici un ddsordre redoutable. Les scdl^rats 
commettent toutes sortes de crimes. On n*entend parier que de massacres 
et d*injustices.'* 

^^Le 27 Mars, 1807' Aujourd*hui des sc^drats Turcs ont encore assassin^, 
k coup de sabre, un bel homme Orec, dans le temps qu'il labourait k sa 
vigne k Stavrakia, k deux lieues d'ici. Ce meurtre a encore rest^ impuni 
comme tons les autres." 

^^Le 30 Marsy 1807. Les scdldrats viennent encore de tuer deux pauvres 
Grecs k un village pres de la ville. Le Pacha a envoys un bairak pour 
ddmolir les maisons des assassins, et confisquer leurs biens.' 



»» 



"Le 18 </t<tn, 1807. On ne cesse ici, de mime qu'aux villages, d'estro- 
pier, blesser et assassiner.** 

''^Le 9 Fevrier, 1812. Assan EiFendi, Tefterdar, a confid demierement a 
mon fils, qu*il avait exp^di^ un de ses gens a Constantinople, pour y porter 
ses plaintes contre les Caniotes Turcs, au sujet des grands massacres qu'ils 
font joumellement aux pauvres Rayas, qui se sont tous disperses." 

The French Vice-Consul writes as follows, at Meg^o K^tron, on the 
16th October, 1817* ^' Une incendie ddata avant hier sur les trois heures 

such obscenities and bonors, as I could not attempt to describe : such fearful combinations 
of lust and cruelty, as one could hardly have believed human nature, in its most savage 
and degraded state, capable even of imagining. 

'<< This was a verp common occurrence : there were few parts of the island in which I 
did not hear of it 

3 A wager, not unfirequently made by these Mohammedans, on taking this diversion at the 
expense of any ill-fated Christian who might happen to be passing, was an oke of wine f 
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explcston de quelquea barils i 



pDudre enimttguin^ chez 
I'explcniun ; el: il'autrBt, 
Grecs des encirons. Le 



apres-midi, pi 

ilea (Jrecs. Plusieura Turcs oni lile ■ 

au premier inoment, voulaieni imraole 

Pachu &1. metcie cea llrecs en prison, pour lea aauver. 

''' Hier gair un Turc, qui en avait tu£ un autre, devBit subir la peine de 
son crime. Le peuple a'amasaa, ge porta ii la priEon du Grand Chateau, 
et le delivra. Fier de son socies, il demanda que lea OrBca, priaonmeTB 
pour le fait dea poudrea, leur fuasent livri^ pour ^Ire pendus, et immoliB 
auK manea dea Turn, que Tejiplosion avail tue« le Pacha renala k 
palais (that ia the serai of the Patth^) fut iniesti If peuple repousae 
^ neuf heurea, taut aemblaic appaise. A dix heures le tuttiulte recommen^'s 
p!un fart qu'auparavant, et dura juaqu'a minuit Le Pacha conmni ipi'ii 
lenr Hwerait les Greca A Faube da jonr. A troia heures du maliti on ai 
porta de nouveau au palaia : lei prison-t fnreni JuTctes, troit Greca en fureni 
relirit, el pendus a tears bmilititieii. 

" Depuis Ion on dit que lea luutina demandenl encore 4 au 5 Greca : qui 
de son cdte le Pacha ledemande le meurtiier que lea mutina unt dinivii> hiei 
aoii. A ddfaut de le satisfaire il ae prepare a partir." 



A few exlracDi flora the Correspondence of the Ausliian Consul with the 
Internuncio at Constantinople, will partly shew what had been done by the 
Turkiah authoritiea. and by the Mohammedan populace of KhaniS, during 
the months of May, June, and July, 1621 

"^ La Canie, le 14 Mai, 1821. Les Turcs ont enfermS rEvSque dp 
Kiasarooa, le rendant garant de ce que pourroienf faire lea Greca de son 
arrondissement." ^' Le 1 Jmn, ll>21. L'Kv^que de Kiasamos — a iu! tivr^ a 
la fureur du peuple — qui sans ^gard pour son caractere I'a trains dana toute 
la sille, i demi.nud, par la baibe, et I'a cruellement pendu »ur le chemin 
de son arrondissement. Je ne saurals d^peindre la Joie feroce du peuple, 
el encore moins le di/pil des bourreaux, qui, malgr^ leurs craaut^s n'ont pu 
faire palir le malhenreux Evttque, digne d'un meilleur sort. Lea Turcs 
ont demands au Pacha la permission de massacrer impitoyablement lea 



'■ A La Canie le H Juillel, 11)21. Le peuple de la Can^e a enfin obtenu 

ill dans les moaquiea un Fefta pour enhardir les moins ferocea. C'esl le 30 
Juin, dernier jour du Ramazan, que le peuple a aasouvi sa rage aur lea mal. 
heureuK Qieca realms dam la ville sous la protection de divers Agas Icura 
mainef. lie nombte du victimes est eralu^ il traite environ." 



ADDITIOKAL NOTE. 
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"A lit Canit, U U Aoiu IKI- 
populace »i lonii dc U TJUc, poun 
AD Id AnogUit, oti la briiUit, cii 
On rourui p«noui iiu em, eomme 
I'jle. On incendi* udc vingtauie d 
march^ (ci c«ci dure encore), da ji 



•un U nuii du 30 Join >d i' Juillel U 
•mi loujoun lu Urq; on le* DOfiii, 
\\ft m. nan, lumnliuniK ou paiiiblc*. 
ur del mtnulro doni il liUait purger 
Tillage*, (.'haqne jout on 'oyojl ta 
DO femiDca, qui tuient rtderablcg ix 



lie a leur beaui^, mue i piil par lenn nTiueun. Ce n'etn que qael 

JDun apiit, que lea Itlakioiei wnt arcounis, eui leuli qui araimi tefua 

ivTcr leun annn. JLi oat de suite ^tabli un cordon de (TQUpei sur Ee 

iDminetit la ville, iv so&l empai^ dea goTgea d'Armiro qu 

i Rettimo, d ont arbor^ leun cniieignes a deux millea de la Canee." 



It would be eauy to multipl)' these authoritiea, to shew how fearfully grew 
wu the provocation gtTcn by ihe Mohammedana lo the unfaiiunate (.'hriiiiana 
(if the island, botti in the whole of the last century, and more eipecially during 
Ihe few years which preceded Che CDrnmencemeitt of the Greek reiolutian. I 
will however contenl myjelf with citing here, in order lo confinn the account 
of M. D'Herculei, by the testimony of another eye-witness, the words of the 
French Consul's official communication lo his OnretTUDeDt respecting the 
proceedings of (he Khanidle Mnhammedani in May, Jntie, and July, 1321 : 

•■'A la Canie, It 34 Juitlfl, IR21. Le mots de Juin, ^poque du Ramaun, 
se paisa jusq'au 3R, sans autre meurtre que celui de rinfortun^ EvSque de 
KislBmo*, et du pri5cepteur de renseignenienl mutuel. Le 29 la population 
lurque fut armje avec les armea prises dans les arsenaux, el les enseignes 
de guerre furent atborfes et ptomen^es, dan* tous les quartiera de la ville, pat 
quaire handes arEneea, qui donnerent le signal du carnage medite depuis plus 
d'un mois. tJn paiaihle forgeron (irec fui assasain^ dann son atelier par 
la population ami^e: le 30 le drogman de la Porte fut auasi issasaine chci 
lui, un prlcre grec Ic fut aussi, el il siiivit le pillage entier des vasea sacrfs, 
de Vargenterie, et de (oun lea ometnens Bacerdotaux de I'^lise fpiscopale 
grfcque. 

"Toua lea Greca irouT^i' dan* leuts maiions, ou rencontres dans les rues 
nu datu la campagne, furent immol^ii a la fureur des Turcs, sans distinclinn 
d'age et de sexe : leun tjtes furent couples, et jeiii^ea dani les places pub- 
liques, et derant les casernes des r^gltnetic. oii elles onl ^te mutil^ea par 
la populace turque. 

" Lai jouri luisant lea maisoiu grecquei da villages eirconvoitini, et pin. 
litur* monaitirei, onl III incendils el filtta ; beaueonp de femmes el fillet 
niotiei, el vendtui eneuile, aubaxar, eomme eaclmtei. D'aulres onleti aasaa- 
liniet, amn qoe det enfant el dei rieillarda—Ceiir qm ml 6lf pris iiolemeal 
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ont ^U empales ou pendus en ville—quoique ih eusserU ete pris sans armes. 
Enfin chaque jour du mois de Juillet a itk marque par des seines d^hor- 
reur^ et la campagne rCoffre plus que le spectacle de la destruction et de 
la terreur.** 

Within the walls of Meg^o-K^tron the carnage was far greater than 
at Khanii. The venerable Metropolitan, five Bishops, four Priests, and 
more than seventy other individuals, had sought for refuge at the altar of 
the cathedral ; but the brutal and infuriated populace rushed in upon them, 
and they were all sacrificed on the spot The whole number of unarmed and 
innocent Christians massacred, within Meg^o-K^tron, during the next few 
hours, was nearly six hundred : and, on the following day, an equal number 
were slaughtered in the districts of Malevizi, Pedhi^dha, and T^menos^. 

Thus the Greeks had seen the most venerable and dignified ministers 
of their religion butchered at the very altar, or ignominiously dragged 
through the streets, and then hanged by the road-side : they had seen their 
fellow Christians, their relations and their friends, murdered while peaceable 
and unarmed: they had seen their wives and daughters violated, and then 
sold as slaves : and when, after all this, any unfortunate Mohammedan fell 
into the hands of the insurgents, we shall hardly wonder that his hours were 
numbered. 

« As to what happened on this occasioii at Vener&to, see above. Vol. i. p. 233. 
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are every where produced, and Manias seems both will- 
ing and able to make up for the privations of Lent, by 
the quantity which he eats and drinks now. After this 
round of visits, my host would not hear of our departing 
without breakfasting with him, as if nothing had hap- 
peaned elsewhere. Our fourth or iifth breakfast con- 
sisted of lamb, and fried cakes filled with a kind of 
cream-cheese, and which are a very general article of 
feast-day-food in Sfakia. They are about three times 
as thick as a common English pancake, and of nearly 
the same superficial size. The Sfakians call them 
misethrdftes^, almost literally cheese-cakes. I do not 
remember to have seen them out of Crete. This kind 
of cake, whether peculiar to the Cretans or not, reminds 
me, that in ancient times there was a particular name for 
the thin cheeses made by the Cretans, and that they used 
to be offered in certain sacrifices^. 

On a subsequent occasion, when dining at Ask^o, 
in the house of the celebrated Christian leader Russos, 
I was much struck with the variety and singularity of 
the oaths which he used : I greatly regret that I did 
not note them all down at the time. One was "by the 
bread which I am eating'," another "by my father's 
bonesV In these singularly varied oaths the name of 
the Deity was always avoided: and, even in the very 
common Cretan expression ^a tov es, which has been 
already explained^ a similar feeling may be traced. 

It appears quite clear that the same peculiarity was 
observed in the oaths of the ancient Cretans : the dif- 
ference between their oaths and those of the other 
Greeks, was remarkable enough to give rise to a legend, 
that Rhadamanthus had especially charged the Cretans, 

' ATBENAECa, XIV. p. fiSE 
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" that they might avoid naming the Deity on every occa- 
sion, to swear by the goose, and the dog, and the ram'."" 
Every one will remember the custom of Socrates. 

Another euphemism attracted my attention, at Askyfo, 
in an expression of my hostess. She used a word, which 
I had never before heard, to denote the Devil, while she 
avoided pronouncing his ordinary name". 

We do not leave Askyfo till half-past eight ; after 
crossing the plain we begin an ascent, which continues, 
with but little intermission, till twenty minutes before 
ten, when I find snow, of which my horse eats greedily, 
lying three feet thick on the side of the road. After 
a slight descent, which is succeeded by an ascent, I 
begin, at half-past ten, to follow the windings of a very 
bad road along the south side of this great chain of the 
White Mountains, and not very far from their snow- 
clad summits. Soon after eleven the road improves, and 
changes its direction to the south-west, the African sea 
and the island of Gavdha being in sight. 

At half-past eleven we arrive at a fountain of deli- 
ciously cold water, at which is a solitary fig-tree. Trees 
grow on all these rocky mountains, except quite on the 
summits of the highest ranges. The commonest tree 
is the prinos, or ilex, and, near the fountain, are also 
a great many cypresses. We are less than two miles to 
the north -north- west of the village of Muri. At half- 
past twelve we emerge from a valley, which we have 
been following for some time, and see Gavdha and 



' EvBTATHtvs, OD Odjn. T. p. 1671. 3. 'PaJafLuvev! ti, ^mrm, 

Kai Kfiioi 6iuiiiiai. See bIw StIidab under TaJajidi^uDc opKo^, sac 

phfty, Zenobins, and Apoatollas, all quoted by Meursids, Creta, p. 199. 

' "0 ToxKit, which I suppose must mean " He who lives in the place," 

■ut' h'^ox^n. She said, "Vdu sbould saj no, f>d ,in ^\(ir<p>iii<i^r, 

of the Sfakian change of \ into p, I may quote a tea mote woids from the 
pretty mouth of my hoiteis. "VVlien a man gets married, aKpa^iiBfrai ," 
(for irii\afitiviT<ii). In speaking to her child, she says, (pa, i^a ! instead 
of f\a. s\a '- The xtteiiKa ix changed into ineenpa. 
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Gh^vdlia-ptilu, as well as the FaximuJhia islands, and 
the projecting point of Mesara; as I look back, Iwth 
Psylorites and Kendros are now in sight. Muri is 
about a mile to our south-east and Anopolis is four miles 
to the south-west. From this point we continually 
descend along the side of the mountains, by a very bad 
road, towards the plain of Anopolis, and we reach its 
northern edge at half-past one. 

The villages designated by the common name An6- 
polis, are Limnaea, Skala, Mariana, Gyros, Kdmpos, 
Haghto Dhemetrios, Eampia, and Hhiza, at the last of 
which we arrive after crossing the plain. Rhi^a is 
situated on the slope of a rocky elevation on the south 
side of the plain, which, small as it is, is not entirely 
cultivated. On entering this hamlet we found a cluster 
of Greeks, many of whom were, as might have been 
expected, friends of Captain Manias. They were all 
idling away the day in honour of its being Easter Mon- 
day, and the salutation " Christ is risen," with its 
appropriate reply, and the subsequent embrace, has to 
take place a score times, between Manias and his friends, 
before we reach our quarters, the house of an Anopolitan 
whom I had met near Askyfo, to which place he was 
going, and who warmly pressed me to lodge with him, 
and to accept of such hospitality as he could shew me. 
My host returned to his home before nightfall. As I hear 
his wife talk, I cannot help again noticing the marked pe- 
culiarities of dialect which characterize all the Sfakians, 
especially the women, and some of which may undoubt- 
edly be considered as traces of the old Cretan-doric. 

My discovery of these peculiarities in the language 
of the Sfakians has given me great pleasure. No one, 
either traveller or resident in the cities, seems to have 
been aware of their existence. The Sfakians were 
described to me at Ehania as ferocious savages, who 
spoke a still more corrupt dialect than the other Cretans ; 
while the fact is, that they speak a language which is 
almost purity, when compared with the jargon of a 
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Smymiote', or of the inhabitant of any considerable 
nisritinie town, except Constantinople, throughout the 
whole of the Turkish empire. 

The frequent substitution of p for \, and the forma- 
tion with f of a greater number of aoriats than is found 
elsewhere, are the moat striking of these peculiarities'", 
and are likewise the most interesting, since they are 
obviously derived from the old language of the island : 
and this is perhaps the only district inhabited by Greeks 
where such clear traces of an ancient dialect are di^ 
cernible". I am, however, told by Prince Mavrokorddto, 
that he has observed vestiges of the ancient Doric in the 
language of Icaria, an island which has had but little 
intercourse with any other place. 

These remarkable archaisms are most conspicuous, 
as I have said, in the language of the Sfakian women, 
and thus call to mind the words of Cicero: " Facihus 
muheres incorruptam antiquitatem conservant, quod 
multorum sermonia expertes, ea semper tenent quae 
prima didicerunt'^" 

My hostess tells me that the ancient remains, of 
which I had first heard when in the eparkhia of Selino, 
are at the top of the rocks, near the foot of which this 
village is situated, and from which it derives its name. 
She says that the sea" is visible from them. 

In ancient times, as I learn from the villagers, the 
city below at Lutru'^, was in alliance with this above, 



' To iDendon a few vordi out of at 
Srakiui peuant would tty, tTTpariifia- 
while (he Smymiqie merchanl would u. 



which might he adduced, the 



r the Italian words t 






'" Others will bi 



£-. *.» 



u the frcqaent addition of a final i at ili 
end of pant lensen, and words which are used by the iSfakiBiK alone. 

" As to the f>Drisma of the modern Tiakoaic dialect, the reader ma 
consult Colonel Leake's Traveb in the Morda, Vol. ii. pp. BOS— SOB. an 
his Researches in Ureece, p. 66. and p, 197. foil. 

" CiCEHO, Do Oral. iii. 13. where Ursinas quotes from the Cratylus 
ruvniKiE fLiiXuTTa Tq't apxalav ifnniriii iruijfauiTi. See also the book i 
Claris OTatonbu% c. AB. and Hakbis's Philosophical Inqulriea, p. 45R. 

" -H edpaaira. " EI< ri 'Pourpii. 
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iuid vas called Katopolis, as this is called Andpolis. 
'' The two possessed between them no less than seventy- 
two thousand troops '^'' This modern village is a niost 
healthy place: "no one is ever known to be ill here," 
My hostess's father died last year at eighty-five. "He 
knew all about Lambro's '* expedition, and understood 
more than other men.'" No one would have believed 
him to have been so old. Four years before his death 
he became blind''. During the revolution she 6ed with 
her two children, her husband remaining always in Crete, 
first to Gavdha, then to Pholekandhros, and then to 
Melos'«. 

I am assured, that an ancient stone, such as is some- 
times found in a ring, whether engraved or not, performs 
the office of a propitious Ilithyia to women in labour '^ 

One of the inhabitants of the village, who accom- 
panied me to examine the ancient remains which are 
found near it, was at Odessa, at the outbreaking of the 
revolution, with about a hundred and forty other Greeks, 
ten of whom were Cretans and three Sfakians. They 
were all sailors, on board different vessels then in the 
port of Odessa, and knowing that their lives would be 
forfeited if they attempted to pass Constantinople on 
their return to Greece, they went by land to Marseilles, 
where they embarked for Hydhra. The policy of Prince 
Metternich refused to allow a soul of them to enter the 
Austrian dominions, and they therefore had to traverse 
Russia, Poland, Northern Germany, and Switzerland, 
to Lyons and Marseilles. When at Warsaw they had an 
interview with the Grand Duke, who spoke Greek quite 
fluently, and, having heard that there were some Sfakians 
among them, asked which they were, and addressed his 



' LBiiibid was called 'Pd/itpo bj all of them. 
' 'Bro^iXuitlx xai tir l^Xeire were her words. 
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conversation particularly to my informant and his fellow 
Sfakians. The Russian government paid all their tra- 
velling expenses, and even supplied them with money. 
So did most of the governments in the other countries 
through which they passed. 
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KATAKHANA8. A BKLIBP IM VAMPIRES BIfTRRTAIlfRD BY TRK 
JKWS AND ARABS; AND ALSO FOUND IN SANSKRIT LITBRATURB. 
SIMILAR NOTIONS OP THE ANCIENT ORBEKS. THB NBRBIDHBi, 
OR **BBAUTIPUL LADIES,** OP MODERN ORBECE, RSSEMBLB BOTH 
THE NEREIDS OP ANCIENT GREECE, AND THE FAIRIES OP OLD 
ENGLAND. OTHER LEGENDS. A MID-DAY DEMON OP THE MOUNT- 
AINS. THE POWER OF WITCHCRAFT SUPPOSED TO BE POSSESSED 
BY THE CLERGY. DIFFERENT POSITION OF THE CLBRGY IN 
GREECE AND ENGLAND WITH RESPECT TO WITCHCRAFT. ADDI- 
TIONAL NOTES ON VAMPIRISM, AND ON THE ORIGIN OF THB 
ENGLISH CUSTOM OF DRIVING A STAKE THROUGH THE BODIES 
OF SUICIDES. SPECIMENS OF THB SFAKIAN DIALECT. 

The costume of the women in Crete has undergone 
some little alteration since the time of Tournefort. The 
trowsers which they now wear in every part of the 
island, were nowhere seen by him. ^^Les dames de 
TArchipel portent des cale9on8: les Candiotes n^ont 
que la chemise sous leur jupe.*" 

The French naturalist seems to have admired the 
rarities of the inanimate more than those of the animate 
creation, in Crete. He says, ^^ A regard des dames 
nous en avons veil d^assez jolies a Girapetra: ailleurs 
elles sont laides.^ He thus describes their dress : " Cet 
habit est tres simple: C^est une jupe de drap rouge 
tirant sur le grisdelin, fort plissee, suspendue sur les 
epaules par deux gros cordons, et qui leur laisse le 
sein tout decouvert." 

When at Ask^fo I had asked about the Vampires, 
or Eatakhanddhes as the Cretans call them, of whom 
I had heard from Manias and others of his fellow- 
countrymen, and whose existence and ill-deeds form a 
gener^ article of popular belief throughout the island. 
Of course this belief is very strong in the mountains. 
If any one ventures to doubt it, undeniable facts are 
brought forward to silence the incredulous. At Anopolis 
I am on ground which has long been haunted by them, 
and is celebrated in numerous stories, some of which 
are amusing enough, in which their exploits are re- 
corded. 
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I subjoin' one of these stories in the very words 
in which it was communicated to me. The account is 
peculiarly worthy of credit, since I heard it in many 
places, and all the relations given to me agreed in every 
material point. The following is a translation, and, 
even without comparing it with the original, the reader 
will see, from its very style, that it is a close, though 
somewhat condensed, version of the words of the Sfakian 
peasants. 

" Once on a time the village of KalikrAti, in the 
district of Sfakia, was haunted by a Katakhanas, and 
people did not know what man he was or from what 
part. This Katakhanas destroyed both children and 
many full-grown nien ; and desolated both that village 
and many others. They had buried him at the church 
of Saint George at Kalikrdti, and in those times he was 
a man of note, and they had built an arch over his 
grave. Now a certain shepherd, his mutual Synteknos% 

' See ihe original Sfakian (ireek in Note A, at the end of the Chapter. 

' 1 believe I firat heard this word in Crete : it is always used to denote the 
relation of a peraon to bis god-child'a father. The one is the spiritual, the 
other (he natural father of the same child : hence they are well called Siiv- 
rtKroi. Here as in many other instances the simple word (-rfMi/Dv) has gone 
out of use, although the compound is still retained. See Vol. i. p. B3. Sfn- 
leknoa it more common, amnng the Cretans, than rmnpare (cDu^wdpiie), the 
word generally used elsewhere to express this relation. On eompaler and 
commaleT see Du Canqe, Glossarium med. et inf. Lat. under Commaler, 
Cmmatemitag, Compaler, Compatertiilas, and Compalerattis. The mother 
of&man's god-child is also his rrvin^sKvov or Koufurdpiaaa (the diminutive 
of which latter word is •coufcinifixrfnik'i)- Our Cretan word SYNTEKNOX 
ocGtirs, in iti present sense, in a sepulchral inscription which was dug up 
near the Savoy in Londnn, three or four years ago, and seems to have belonged 
to the collection formed by the Earl of Arundel, in the early pait of the seven- 
teenth century. See the TsANSACTiONa of the Rotal Society of 
LiTEftATUBE, Vol.11. Paitij. Appendix 1. pp. 413-4. The expression, 
mutual S^teknos, is lued, a< my Sfakian companion explained it, for per. 
sons airou d^' '""ii << Y^" '''au d^fiau ^a-r-rurixivoii, where a'lruii stands for 
u Intniai, o yr/v for u ifvDc, and appou for a\Xou. On this gossipied, see 
Vol. I. pp. 10-11. where I promised to recur to the subject. Tbe relation is 
considered, in (he Greek Church, as complete a bar to marriage as (he closest 
consanguinity. A man could never wed a widow, if he had been sponsor for 
any of her children a< the baptismal font ; and a Greek would almost as soon 
think of marrying the daughter of hi» own father as the daughter of his god- 
father. 
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was tending his sheep and goats near the church, and, 
on being caught by a shower, he went to the sepulchre, 
that he might be shaded from the rain. Afterwards he 
determined to sleep, and to pass the night there, and, 
after taking off his arms^ he placed them by the stone 
which served him as his pillow, crosswise. And people 
might say, that it is on this account' that the Katakhanas 
was not permitted to leave his tomb. During the night, 
then, as he wished to go out again, that he might destroy 
men, he said to the shepherd : " Gossip, get up hence, 
for I have some business that requires me to come out." 
The shepherd answered him not, either the first time, or 
the second, or the third ; for thus^ he knew that the man 
had become a Katakhanas, and that it was he who had 
done all those evil deeds. On this account he said to 
him, on the fourth time of his speaking, '^ I shall not 
get up hence, gossip, for I fear that you are no better 
than you should be, and may do me some mischief: but, 
if I must get up, swear to me by your winding-sheet, 
that you will not hurt me, and on this I will get up." 
And he did not pronounce the proposed words", but 
said other things : nevertheless, when the shepherd did 
not suffer him to get up, he swore to him as he wished. 
On this he got up, and, taking his arms, removed them 
away from the monument, and the Katakhanas came 

fmber, Habti.ev, Rcaearches in Greece, p. 7!(. "A young man of Ithaca 
informed me, ihat tt wu difficult lo obtain a wife in hii native island ; for the 
priDcipal fauuliea had liecame connected wilti each oilier, to audi an extent, 
by marriages and baptiiBix, that it was almost necesBary to rratnt to Cepha- 
lonia or elMwhete, in order lo effect a marriage." 

' Arms were part of every Sfakian's dress, and were never laid aside by 
him except for the hours daring which he slept. 

' The readers mum not suppose that the Vampire feared the mortal 
weapons : no, they were placed crostmise, and, therefore, the form of the 
cross, and not the cold steel, repelled him. Some people say that the cross 
made by the handle of the sword produced this effect ; others believe it was 
owing (0 one of the pistols having been laid across the other. 

' That is, by the Vampire's worda, which betrayed his inability to come 
forth BO long as his pious friend and hiE crossed arms were lying upon him. 

" That is, he did not pronounce the words of the only oath which binds 
a Kalakhands: /<b to dualioKi imi. "By my wlnding-shcct." 
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forth, and, after greeting the shepherd, said to him, 
"Gossip, you must not go away, but sit down here; 
for I have some business which I must go after ; but 
I shall return within the hour, for I have something to 
say to you." So the shepherd waited for him. 

And the Katakhanas went a distance of about ten 
miles, where there was a couple recently married, and 
he destroyed them. On his return, his gossip saw that 
he was carrying some liver, his hands being moistened 
with blood: and, as he carried it, he blew into it, just 
as the butcher does, to increase the size of the liver. 
And he shewed his gossip that it was cooked, as if it 
had been done on the fire'. After this he said, " Let 
US sit down, gossip, that we may eat," And the shep- 
herd pretended to eat it, but only swallowed dry bread, 
and kept dropping the liver into bis bosom. Therefore, 
when the hour for their separation arrived, the Katak- 
hanas said to the shepherd, " Gossip, this which you 
have seen, you must not mention, for, if you do, my 
twenty nails will be fixed in your children and yourself \" 
Yet the shepherd lost no time, but gave information to 
priests, and others, and they went to the tomb, and there 
they found the Katakhanas, just as he had been buried. 
And all people became satisfied that it was he who had 
done all the evil deeds. On this account ihey collected 
a great deal of wood, and they cast him on it, and burnt 
him. His gossip was not present, but, when the Katak- 
hanas was already half consumed, he too came forward 
in order that he might enjoy the ceremony. And the 
Katakhanas cast, as it were, a single spet of blood, and 
it fell on his foot, which wasted away, as if it had been 
roasted on a fire. On this account they sifted even the 

' OuiLTELMua Alvebnus, p, tOtiti. quoted by J. (jrimm, Deutsche 
Jlythologie, p. GltR, " Idem, tt codem niodo sentiendum est tibi dc oliifi 
msligniE spliitibus, t|ii»i vulgug slrgses el lamias vdcbi, ei apparent de 
•lucle in diymibiiK in quibuB parvuli nulrluntUFn eo&que de cuaabuliti rsploi.. 



' Meuiing, 1 BuppoHc, that he should deBlrti} tlieiii, uiid carry ofT iheir 
\t, in the game mannET as he had done ihal of the newly-murUd couple. 
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ashes, and found the little Anger-nail of the Katakhands 
unburnt, and burnt it too^". 

This supposed Vampire's habit of feeding on the 
human liver, may perhaps account for an exclamation 
of a Cretan miilher, recorded in the travels of Taver- 
nier: "I will sooner eat the liver of my child'"." 

The Vampire, or KatakhanAs, as he is called in 
Crete, is denominated Vurvulakas, or Vrukdlakas, in 
the islands of the Archipelago, where the belief is gene- 
rally prevalent, that if a man has committed a great 
crime, or dies excommunicatetl" by a priest or bishop, 
the earth will not receive him when he dies, and he there- 
fore rambles about all night, spending only the day lime 
in his tomb. Many believe that, even in the day time. 



" I hear olhcr Kaiakhanidhea spoken 



t Andpalis 

i„) ™i 1,, 



aving made 



'" TAVEHN;Ea, Six Voyages, Liv. ill. Ch. viu. p. 310. ed. Paris, lh7B. 
" La femuit, ii'y voulanl cnnaentir, luy dit gu'elU manj/eroil pid-loti U foye 
de aon enfant, que de estisfaire h son inlame d^ii." I lind a aimilar eipreS' 
sion in the pwm of Kuaogi Seb.et : Leake, Travels in Northern (ireece. 
Vol. 1. p. 0)2. 

■A\S-irfto.it iyipittt 



>' riiiFrai a^iDpiir/icuaE d'wi T^ii Trio-riu Toll. Several foi 
municalion, in which the offender is condemned to remain 
aXuTM alitvim -it nl Tre-rpai nai -rd aiSnp", are given by Cbi 
AiiaEl.119, KicAUT, Bod OoAR, (on the Greek Eucbology, p. 688.) all 
cited by J. M. Hsisecchjs, de absolutione mortuomm eicommunicatorum 
tea tympanicomm in EccUeia Uraeca, (Helmatad. I70!l.) pp. 10— ID. The 
ministcra of religion, who claimed the power of thus preventing a body from 



10 dust, naturally held, that » 
it ought at once to become decomposed, 
be ihe case. A remarkable instance of th 
(of which Mohammed the ttecond is i 



1 theg absolve the dead offender, 
1 that ihis used always to 
e of this power is quoted. 



Cavsius, Turco-tiraecia, ii. pp. 27-28. CioAn, Eucholog. ( 
AxLATiue, I.e. B^tnvius, in the yeai 1481, n. 111. and other aulhorf) 
cited in J. M. Ueineccius, De abaolutionc. Six. p. IH. 
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it is only once a week, on the Saturday, that he is 
allowed to occupy his burial-place. When it is dis- 
covered that such a Vurviilakas is about, the people 
go, on a Saturday, and open his tomb, where they 
always find his body just as it was buried, and entirely 
undeconiposed. The priest by whom they are accom- 
panied reads certain parts of the ritual, supposed to 
be of peculiar efficacy for putting a stop to every rest- 
less Vampire's wanderings, and sometimes this course 
suffices to restore the neighbourhood to peace and quiet. 
But cases happen in which the priest is not a sufficiently 
powerful exorcist, thus easily to atop the nocturnal ram- 
bles and misdeeds of the undying one, who, like Shak- 
speare's ghost, is doomed to walk the night, as a punish- 
ment for the foul crimes done in his days of nature. 
Whenever, then, this ordinary religious ceremony, to 
which recourse is first had, is found inefficacious, the 
people of the neighbourhood go to the tomb on a 
Saturday, take out the body, and consume it with 
fire; an operation which nothing but extreme neces- 
sity would ever make Greeks consent to perform, on 
account of their religious horror of burning a body 
on which the holy oil has been poured by the priest 
when performing the last rite of his religion over the 
dying man. 

Even the rough Hydhraeans'^, whose seafaring life 
and intercourse with other countries, might have been 
supposed likely to have diminished the prevalence of 
such notions among them, are generally believers in these 
Vurvulaki. As in Sfakia, so also at H^dhra, 

Both well attested, and as well belie v'd, 
Heard solemn, goes the F^ampire-story rtmnd; 
Till superstitiouE harrour creeps o'er all. 

Many Hydhraeans have assured me there used to 
be a great number of Vampires in Hydhra, and that 
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their present freedom from them is to be attributed 
solely to the exertions of their bishop, who has laid 
them all in Santorene, where, on the desert isle, they 
now exist in great numbers, and wander about, rolling 
stones down the slopes towards the sea, '^as may be 
heard by any one who passes near, in a kaik, during 
the night'\ 

The Sfakians also generally believe that the ravages 
committed by these night-wanderers, used, in former 
times, to be far more frequent than they ar« at the 
present day; and that they are become comparatively 
rare, solely in consequence of the increased zeal and 
skill possessed by the members of the sacerdotal order ! 

Similar exertions of holy priests are said, by our 
poet Chaucer, to have put a stop to the pastimes of 
the English fairies^^. Thus also Dryden : 

Lo in the walks where wicked elves have been. 
The learning of the parish now is seen — 
From fiends and imps he sets the village free. 
There haunts not any incubus but he: 
The maids and women need no danger fear 
To walk by night, and sanctity so near. 

^^ After telling us that, 

In olden dayes of the king Artour, 
All was this land fulfilled of faerie, 
he adds, 

But now can no man see non elves mo. 
For now the grete charitee and prayeres 
Of limitoures, and other holy freres 
That serchen every land, and every streme, 
As thicke as motes in the sonne heme ; 
This maketh that there ben no faeries. 

A later bard, the author of '* The Fairies' Farewell," attributes their dis- 
appearance to the Reformation : 

By which we note the fiuries 

Were of the old profession ; 
Their songs were Ave Maries, 

Their dances were procession. 

But now, alas! they all are dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas; 
Or farther for religion fled. 

Or else they take their ease. 

See Scott's edition of Dryden's Works, Vol. xi. p. 378. 
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This popular belief in Vampires is not conliiied 
to Crete and Greece"; but, as most of my readers 
will be aware, is very widely spread : they are found 
in Dalmatia", Hungary, Moravia, and other coun- 
tries". 

During the middle ages, a belief in ravages com- 
mitted by similar monsters, was not confined to poets, 
in our own island, but formed an article of generally 
prevalent superstition among the people, and, like the 
equally absurd belief in witchcraft of more recent times, 
was shared with them by the clergy. 

William of Newbury, who flourished in the twelfth 
century, relates that, in Buckinghamshire, a man ap- 
peared several times to his wife, after he had been buried. 
The aid of the church was called in, as is still done on 
similar occasions by the Greeks. The archdeacon and 
clergy thought it right to apply to the bishop (of 
Lincoln), who learnt that such events were of frequent 
occurrence in England, and that the only known remedy 
was to bum the body", which, on opening the grave, 
was found in the same state as on the day of its jnter- 

" Toumefort has given a long account of the proceedings of one of these 
blood -sucking nocturnal moasterB, at MykonoE, during Uie time of his May 
in that igland: Touhnefoiit, Voyage du Levant, Tom. i. Lcttre m. 
pp. 131_l3fl. He CBlla it a Froutolakas. 

•" FoBTis, Travels into Dalraatia, 1. c 

" See DciH Cai.het, Dissertations sur les Apparitions des Anges, dea 
Demons, et des Esprits, et sur lea Revensjw et Vampires de Hongtie, de 
Bohenie, de Moravie et de Silesie, Paris, I74fl, pp. 2111 —303. Hobst's 
Zauberbibliothek I have not been able to see. 

" OuiLiELHua Ne II BUI GEM SIS, Cbroiiica rerum Anglicarum, liib, v. 
c. xsii. p. S69. ed. Heam. Oson. 1719- "Talis aaepius in Anglia conti- 
giue, et ciebris clarere eiemplis, quietem populo dari non posse, nisi miserrimi 
hominis coipore effbaso ei crmcremalo." As to tile burning, even Turks have 
had recouiBE to this remedy to put at Test a Christian vampire. Critsius, 
Tureo-Graecia, vii. p. 490. "In sabbato pentecostes Turcae combusserunl 
Oraecum, blennio ante defunctum : quod vulgo crederetur noctu sepulcro 
egredi, hominesque occidere. Alii autem veram causam perhibent, quod 
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ment'^. The same author mentions a similar story, the 
locality of which was the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
where the body was cut in pieces and burnt '°. Another 
Vampire was burnt at Melrose Abbey. He had been 
a very worldly priest^, and so fond of hunting that he 
was commonly called Hundeprest. A still worse case 
occurred at a castle in the north of England, where the 
Vampire so frightened all the people, that no one ever 
ventured out of doors between sunset and sunrise, ** Ne 
forte oberranti monstro sugillandus occurreret.'^ The 
sons of one of his supposed victims at length opened 
his grave, and pierced his body, from which a great 
quantity of blood immediately flowed, and plainly proved 
how many persons had been his victim s^^ 

>8 '^Aperto ergo sepulcro, corpus ita iiiTentum est, sicut ibidem fuerat 
coUocatum.** Our ancestors in the reign of Henry III. learnt how a bishop^s 
excommunication could thus preserve a dead body from dissolution ; but the 
inflexible sternness of the prelate's character, and the heavy price at which he 
rated his forgiveness, prevented the exhibition of the eifects of episcopal abso- 
lution: see Matthew Paris, Hist. Anglic, p. 666. and J. M. Heikec- 
cius, De absolutione, &c. pp. 26-27. 

^' '' Conduxerunt decem juvenes audacia insignes, qui corpus infandum 
eifoderent, et membratim exectum redigerent in combustionem/" 

*" ** Supra modum secularis extiterat." 

SI ^^ Vulnus exanimi corpori intulerunt : ex quo tantus continuo sanguis 

effluxit, ut intelligeretur sanguisuga fuisse multorum.** These blood-suckers 

or incubuses were commonly supposed, in England, to be the Devil or some 

of his chief ministers. Milton calls Belial (P. R. ii. 150.) 

The senguallest, and after AsmodaX 
The fleshliest Incubus. 

Shakspeare, Tempest, Act i. Sc. ii. gives Caliban the same Arch-Incubus 

as his sire. We find that in order to seduce English men the demons used 

to assume the form of women^ and were called succubuses, or sttccttbae. In 

Thomas Middleton, A mad world my masters. Act iv. (in Dodsley's 

Old Plays, Vol, v. p. 329.) the virtuous country gentleman is addressed by 

a Succubus : 

Have I this season wrought with cunning. 
Which, when I come, I find thee shunning? 
When was place and season sweeter? 
Thy bliss in sight, and dar'st not meet her? 

And in Todd^s Johnson^s Dictionary, there are quotations, in which are 
mentioned, an ancient grandame, who 

Though seeming in shape a woman natural. 
Was a fiend of the kind that suocubae some call ; 

and 
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With tteae narrations, especially the last, the Hun- 
garian legeoda collected by Dom Calraet**, should be 
compared. 

The enlightenment of the episcopal order in some 
parts of Turkey, at the present day, would seem, from 
the following story, to be greater than that of our own 
English Bishops seven hundred years ago. About the 
commencement of the present century, the Metropolitan 
of Lnrissa received advice of a papas having disinterred 
two bodies, and thrown them into the Haliacmon, on 
pretence of their being Vrukdlakas, "Upon being sum- 
moned before the bishop, the priest confessed the fact, 
and asserted in justification, that a report prevailed of 
a large animal having been seen to issue, accompanied 
with flames, out of the grave in which the two bodies 
had been buried. The bishop began by obliging the 
priest to pay him two hundred and fifty piastres; (his 
holiness did not add that he made over the money to 
the poor.) — By then publishing throughout the diocese, 
that any similar offence would be punished with double 
the fine and certain loss of station, the bishop effectually 
quieted all the vampires of his episcopal province*'." 



and ^^a chnrch-yord {^orcass, raised and set a srruttiDg by the inflation of same 
hellish succubus within." The enirance of a demon into the dew) body is 
alto mentioned, as a part of the modem Greek ttupentition, by lieo AUs- 
tius, Ricaut, and other authors. 

" Calmet, Disseitation etc. p. 275. foil. One is mentioned at p. ss. 
of the Introduction [o the Vampyie, a tale, London, 1819, ttom the London 
Journal for March, 173S. See also the story told in Ricaut, (State o( the 
Greek Church, p. ZJS. foil.) which is highly illnstralive of the supeisiition. 
The MorlacchianB seem to have found the burning or boiling described by 
Caimet and Ricaut unnecesaary : " When a man dies suspected of becoming 
a Vampire or Vukodlak, SB Ihej call it, they cut his hams, and prklc his 
jBhole body icilh pins, pretending that, after this operation, he cannot walk 
about. There are even tmtancea of Morlacchi, who, imagining chat they may 
possibly thirst for childiens' blood after death, intreat their heirs, and some- 
times oblige them to promise, to treat them as vampires nhen they die," 
FoHTta, I.e. See some further researches, coimecled with this subject, in 
the Note B, at the end of the Chapter. 

" Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. iv. p. 21B. 

VOL. II. o 
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In the greater part of civilized Europe, these vam- 
pire-stories are now found only in the language of 
poetry. A " vampire corse ''^ is introduced by Southey, in 
"Thalaba the Destroyer^*,^** and Byron has alluded to 
the superstition in his Giaour : 

But first on earth as vampire sent 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent: 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place. 
And suck the blood of all thy race. 

In Goethe's Bride of Corinth^*, a young Athenian 

visits a friend of his father'^s, to whose daughter he had 

been betrothed, and is disturbed at midnight by the 

appearance of the vampire spectre of her whom death 

had prevented from becoming his bride. She addresses 

him: 

Aus dem Grabe werd' ich ausgetrieben, 
Noch zu suchen das vermisste Gut, 
Noch den schon verlohmen Mann zu lieben, 
Und zu saugen seines Herzens Blut. 

A legend, related in the second volume of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, has also served as 
the groundwork of a poem, "The Vampire Bride,*" in 
which at last the vampire'^s grave is opened, and 

When they thrust a dart through its swollen heart 
It convulsively shivered and screamed^. 

Traditions of this kind have also been made the 
foundation of a horrible story, called " The Vampyre, 
a Tale,'** published at London, in I8I9. 

The vampire in all these cases, and in most of the 
popular legends, is described as a blood-sucking monster, 
not unlike the insatiable wolf of Dante, which 

Ha natura si malvagia e ria, 

Che mai non empie la bramosa voglia. 

«* See Southey's Thalaba, viii. note at p. 108. ed. of 1814. 
** Goethe, Die Braut von Corinth, among his "Balladen," M^erke, 
I. Bd. pp. 221—228. ed. Stuttg. und Tuebing. 1827. 

^ LiDDELL^s Vampire Bride, p. 52. ed. Edin. and Lond. 1833. 
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We must now return to the Vurvulakas of the Egean, 
and to the Katakhanas of Crete. 

Koray supposes the word Vurvulakas to be derived 
from the ancient Greek ^^. I find, however, that the 
Morlacchians^, the inhabitants of Montenegro^, the Bohe- 
mians, and the Arnauts, both of HfdhrsL and Albania^°, 
call these vampires by the same name Vurvulakas, or by 
one evidently springing from a common source with it ; 
and I should therefore suppose the word to be of Slavo- 
nian rather than of Hellenic origin. This supposition is 
confirmed by our finding, that in Crete, where Slavonian 
influence has not been felt, as it has in the Morea 
and in some islands of the Egean^^ the vampire is 
known by the totally difierent name of Katakhanas, a 
word which, though it may originally have meant simply 

^ Koray, on Heliodorus, Tom. ii. p. 5. and p. 199. and ATAKTA, Vol. ii. 
p. 84. On the ancient fiopfioXvKij (from which Koray derives /Sov/o/SouXaicav), 
and similar words, see Hemsterhuis, on PoUux, x. 167. p. 1353. Ruhn- 
KEK, on the Lexicon of Timaeus, p. 130. 31. Alberti, on Hesychius, 
Vol. II. p. 620. 21. Attempts which have been made to deduce fioupKoKaxa^ 
from a HeUenic source, will be found in Note B, at the end of this Chapter. 

^ Alberto Fortis, Travels into Dalmatia, Eng. tr. Lond. 1778. p. 61. 
He writes the word Vukodlak. 

^ ViALLA de Sommieres, Voyagc au Montenegro, Vol. i, ch. xxi. 
p. 279. Rien nVgale la terreur que leur inspirent les bmcolaques, c'est-^-dire 
les cadavres des individus frapp^s d'excommunication, etc 

^ I conversed more than once with Hydhraeans on this subject : as to 

the Epirotes, I find the word written fiovpKoXaKa^ in Khadji Seret^s 

Ali-pashd, (already quoted at p. 200.) a MS. poem in the possession of Col. 

Leake, who has given an account of it, interspersed with many extracts : 

see Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. i. pp. 463 — 497. At p. 492. 

we read, 

elxc dfiapTtd^ 6 irtKpoi 

diro Tflt yoifiKci tow, 

Kal Kouyouirrav fiovpKoXaKat 

(rrd yepovxdfiaTd tow. 

For, on his head, full many a sin 

Descended ttaax his sire, 
And therefore he, when old, was burnt 

Like Vurkolak in fire. 

The allusion is, 1 think, manifestly to the monk Samuel's death at Kughni, 
where he was blown up : see Fauriel, Chants populaires de la Grece mo- 
deme, Tom. i. p. 274. and Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. i. 
p. 240. »^ See above, p. 82. 
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a destroyer'*, yet eeems to have its peculiar Cretan gig- 
oification even in the very poem where it occurs in the 
more general and earlier senae^, 

A belief in the existcTice of similar night- wandering 
blood-sucking monsters prevailed even in ancient times, 
and seems to have been one of the superstitions of the 
Jews. The Hlith, mentioned in Isaiah, is agreed to be 
a nocturnal spectre : Michaelis supposes that it may 
mean a kind of incubus : and the Arabic version trans- 
lates the word by "algol," the man-devouring demon of 
the waste, known by the name Goule to the English 
reader of the Arabian Nights. Some persons have sup- 
posed, but, seemingly, without any good reason, that the 
expression in the Psalms, " Thou shalt not be afraid for 
the terror by night, nor for the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness"," denotes a similar monster^. 

I have also been taught, by a communication recently 
received from a, learned friend. Professor Von Bohlen 
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Cretan usage of the word shews to be coatained in the passage. 
" PSALH, xci. 6, 6. 

Compare Van Dale de Drig. et Prog. Idol. Diss. i. cap. vi. p. 131. On 
the absurd Rabbinical tradition! concerning demoUB, and especially on the lady 
LUiCh, the reader may also consult Allen, Modem Judaism, pp. 182 — IGII. 
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of Koenigsberg, that vestiges of the same superstition 
are found in Sanskrit literature'^. 

This belief, that a dead body delights in the blood 
of a human victim, is likewise met with in ancient Greek 
authors. The phantasm of Achilles is represented, by 
Euripides, as shewing itself, in golden armour, on his 
tomb^', and as appeased by the sacrifice of a young virgin, 



'- ^''^i^' HdMi)> ' 



apirits which dwell in dead bodies, and are alco called DighlwiuidtTera, flesh- 
ealera, blood-drinkeiB, and, b; an euphemism, the pure people (punyajancia), 
gomewhat a.s [he Eumenides were in Ibis way propitiated. Farther, to say 

nothing of the Raksbat/a (^t|^^ ) or the KificAfis (|L(V,mT)' 
Uterally flesh-eaters, who dwell in the deserts, whieh word Sir William 
Jones (Law» of Menu, i. 3?.) transUte« by blood-lhiTsty eavages, but 
Delonochahpb actually by Vampires. Among the Hebrews the LUilh, 
rrVj, Isaiah, xxxiv. H. is first to be observed, a female night-spectre, 
which prostitutes herself to men, and deatioys children, resembling the Lamia 
and Strix, which pursue little boys : and, ' carpere dicuotur lactentia viscera 
rostiis, et plenum poto sanguine guttur habent.' (Ovid, Fast. vi. 136.) But 
the M«ka (of Phovehbs, xsx. 15.) comes still nearer as b bloodsucking 
iasatiable monster: the name is derived from p^jt (, iLc '» Arabic) and the 
KamCls citplains the same word ^Aull actually by a/ffvf, Jtx!l the well 
known demon of the desert of the Arabian popular stonei, which devours 
men. (_^U11 J^l ^j'^U-i- The notices of vampirism which I find in 
Hobst'h Zauberbibliothek are of little importance A caw of yampinsni, 
which occurred « Madvegya in Servia, m 1725, became the snlyect of a 
judicial investigation, and gave rise to many diftereni publications within 
the next few yeatjs. Among others were Stockii Dissert Physics de cada- 
verihus sanguisugis, Jena 1732. Zopf, de Vampiris twrviensibus, Ualas 
1733. PoHLjde hominibus postmortem aanguiBugis, L,ips 1742 Accordmg 
to Horst there is nothing new in any ot them In the popular songs of 
Servia, I have only found one passage, which was m my mmd during our 
conversation on this subject : it is in a «ong, eajled the Vampire bride, in 
the little work La Guzla (from which Keightley, iairy Myiholog), 
Vol. II. pp. 323— 4. quotes, "the fine lUyruui ballad ot Lord Mercury ) 
founded on an event which happened in IBIB but the original is wanting. 
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whose blood he drank^. Oedipus also, in Sophocles, 
when foretelling a defeat, which the Thebans were to 
sustain near his tomb, exclaims, that his cold dead body 
will drink their warm blood'*'^ Human victims are 
oflfered at the funeral pyre of Patroclus, in the Iliad *°; 
and although they are not sacrificed in the Odyssey, 
yet the blood of the slaughtered sheep is eagerly lapped 
up by the shades whom Odysseus consults *^ A sheep 
used also to be sacrificed at the tombs of mortals, and 
its blood was supposed to be an ofiPering acceptable to 
the dead body^^. 

^ Euripides, Hec. 533. 

Ae^aL xods fioi ras^e KijXriTfjpiovi 
v€Kptav dyooyov^' i\dk d* e»« irtt^v fieXav 
Kopijt dxpaupukt alfi H aoi itapovfieda, 
^ Sophocles, Oed. Col. 621. 

"lif' ovfidt evStov Kal KCKpUfifjievo^ vckv^ 
\}/vxp6^ TTOT* avTwv depfidv alfia irieTau 
*^ On the human victims sacrificed by many nations of antiquity, see 
above. Vol. i. p. 133. *» Odyssey, xi. 45. 48. 96. 96. 153. &c. 

<« Euripides, El. 513. 

Tlvpa^ 6' e-TT* avT^s oil/ fjLeXdyxifjMV iroKto 
CTK^dyiov i^eiiov, alfid t oii iraKai •xjudev. 
Alcest. 860. QdvaTov <f>v\d^u}' Kai pip evpijereiv doKcJ 
irivoPTa TVfi^ov irXija-iov ir povi^ay fiaToav . 

and V. 866. koI firj /xoX^ 

irpdv alfiaTTipdp irekavop. 
All these passages of the tragic writers seem to have escaped from the 
memory of Bishop Blomfield while he wrote his note on /uetXtKTff/otos ; 
(Gloss, in Aeschyl. Pers. 616.) as well as when he was reviewing Mr Elms- 
ley's edition of the Heradidae : (Quarterly Review, July, 1813. Vol. ix. 
p. 365.) ''The only libations to the dead mentioned by Greek authors, con- 
sisted of wine, milk, honey, and water. We think therefore that for /u»|6' alpC 
edari^ should be read fxtj p^vfi edfrrii.** What is, perhaps, still more remark- 
able, a recent editor of the Alcestis quotes, with approbation, Dr Blomfield^s 
account of these bloodless offerings, on the very passage where the irpoertpdy- 
fiuTa are mentioned : see Monk, Ale. p. 96. There was even a peculiar 
word, ^i/ayt^etv, appropriated to denote the sacrifice of such irpoaripdyfiaTa 
to men below : see Valckenaer, on Schol. Eurip. Phoeniss. 281. (p. 645.) 
RuHXKEN, on Tim. Lex. Platon. p. 101. Boissokade, on Philostrat 
Heroic, p. 518. and Koenius, on Gregorius, de dialect Ion. §. 109. Accord- 
ing to the superstition of the Arabs, the Saint Hanm (Aaron) is thus pro- 
pitiated at the present day : see Burckhardt, Syria and the Holy Land, 
pp. 419. 430. Similar offerings are also made to Moses, near the summit of 
Djebel Musa : Burckhardt, 1. c p. 566. 
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The imaginary beings of many ancient legends re- 
semble still more closely than the phantom of Achillea, 
the vampire of the present day. At Corinth, Medea's 
children are said, after their death, to have been in the 
habit of destroying infants"; and only ceased from thus 
nfesting the city, when the Corinthians complied with the 
njunctions of an oracle, by establishing yearly sacrifices 

their honour, and by erecting a statue, in the shape 
of a hideous woman, over their tomb". 

According to a story related in the life of Apoltonius 
of Tyana, the long intercourse which took place between 
a female spectre and the Corinthian Menippus, was a 
mere prelude to the feast of flesh and blood, in which 
she meant to revel after their marriage", 

Strabo", Pausanias" and other authors'*, record a 
legend, the scene of which is laid at Temesa in Italy, and 
which furnishea another example of ancient vampirism. 
The "demon" of one of Odysseus's companions, who 
had been stoned to death at Temesa, was believed to 
infest the place, and equally to attack persons of every 
age'\ At length the people prepared to abandon their 
native land, in order to escape from the calamities 
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" pHiLOSTBiTUS, Life of Apollonius of TyanB, iv. 9S. p. IBS. 'H 
Xplir^i uanipii /ila ™» 'Efiiroutoiii iimi/, at Aajifnt ti Kal MopfioXuittat 

lidXiirra irBpaittluii/ ipHaai. The story ends by the Bpecln'e confession 
to Apolloniui, p. 164 'Epiweixrd rt *Ii;n.. itpi,, mai vialriiii n^oiiai^ toij 

aiTeladai enofuXtir, itrtiSij dxpaitptit alrrait to aifia. Since the possagG 

in the tent «u wiitten, I have found, that the Htorj haa been alreadj told 

the Ecgliih resder, bj Mr OouwiB, Lives of the NeCTomancers, pp. 15B— 
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which thus befel them ; but were told, by the Pythian 
oracle, that the demon might be propitiated. With 
this object they were to build a temple, and to offer ^'to 
the hero,^ once a year, the most beautiful virgin of 
their city. The temple was accordingly raised; access 
to its sacred inclosure was prohibited to all except the 
priests^; and, thus, it is easy to imagine at what shrine 
the young and beautiful maiden was annually sacrificed. 
As soon as a human champion, Euthymus, presented 
himself on behalf of one of these victims, of lust on the 
one side and of credulity on the other, the supposed 
demon fled out of the country*^ 

A story, similar to the last in some of its features, 
is told of a female monster, Sybaris, whose abode was 
in a cavern on the south side of Mount Parnassus*^. 
Eurybatus destroyed the Lamia, and saved Alcyoneus, 
her destined victim, from his fate. 

According to a local superstition of the Lesbians, 
the unquiet ghost of the virgin Gello used to haunt 
their island, and was supposed to cause the deaths of 
young children*^. 

We can hardly compare with the vampires of Pau- 
sanias and Philostratus, other empusas or spectres, which 

** AeliaK, 1. C. To lepdv avTOVf oirep d^aTOV r\v rots iroXXots. 
MiNUCius Felix, Octav. xxiv. p. 225. ed. 1672. Quaedam fana semel 
anno adire permittunt: quaedam in totum nefas Tidere. Many examples, 
of both classes, are mentioned by Prof. Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 279. The 
penalty of entering an dfiarov lepdv was death : Eratosthenes, Catast. i. 

^* That the priest acted the demon's part was seen by Perizonius : ''ego 
tamen ilium, cum quo pugnavit Euthymus, validum fuisse sacerdotem 
auguror potius, quam daemonem/' An engraving of this ''evil genius that 
infested Temesa," is given by Beaumont, in his Treatise of Spirits, 
and the story is told at p. 18. of the same work. (ed. Lond. 1705.) The 
engraving and legend are also found in the less common work of Ca&tari, 
Le Immagini degli Dei degli Antichi, and in his French translator, Du 
Verdter, Les Images des Dieux des Anciens, p. 531. foil. ed. Lyon. 
1581. 

^* Antoninus Liberalis, c. viii. Qripiov fiiya kuI U7re/o0uev, Kai 
ai/Td AafiiaVf ol 6e 2v/3a/oii/ lovofia^ov. 

^ Zenobius, and Hesychius : Meursius, Lectiones Atticae, iii. 17* 
and Almeloveen, Amoenitates, p. 154. 
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were objects of terror in many diflFerent places; but of 
whose blood-sucking, flesh-eating or life-destroying pro- 
pensities nothing is recorded^. Thus the ill-fated lo is 
represented, in the Prometheus of Aeschylus, as pursued 
by the spectral form of the earth-born Argus'**, 



Who, e*en when dead, remains not in his grave 



66 



This phantasm is described as solely discerned by the 
heated imagination of lo; just as our Shakspeare, in 
one of the scenes of Hamlet, makes the ghost of the 
murdered king visible only to his son*^. The ghost of 
Actaeon used thus also to terrify the Orchomenians*® : 
and we know that the unquiet spectre of Atymnos, the 
brother of Europa, was believed to haunt the scene of 
his sister^s dishonour, and to appear in the dim twilight, 
or through the shades of night, to the inhabitants of 
Gortyna*®. 

We also find traces of a principle similar to that in 
which the modem superstition had its rise, in Plato : 
he speaks, in the Phaedo, of certain obscure phantasms 
belonging to impure souls, which had been unable wholly 
to free themselves from their fleshly prison-house, and 
which haunted tombs. Plato, however, assigns no such 

" See TzETZES, on Lycophron, 1030. Conon, c. xxvi. and Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, p. 302. 

" Aeschylus, Prom. 667. 

ILpiei Ti« dv fie Tav TuXaivav oIot/dos, 
eidwXov "Apyov yrjyevov^. 
^ Aeschylus, 1. c. 571. 

"Ov ovde KordavovTa ydia K€v6ei. 
^7 When the king^s ghost is visible it may be compared with the elSuXov 
of Darius, in the Persae, as has been long since observed. 
*® Pausanias, IX. p. 787. 

*® SoLiKUS, c XI. Idem Gortynii et Atymnum colunt, Europae fratrem : 
ita enim memorant. Videtur hie, et occurrit, sed die jam vesperato augustiori 
se facie visendum ofFerens. The dim hour of twilight was naturally that 

When angel forms athwart the solemn dusk 
Tremendous swept, or seem'd to sweep along ; 
And voices more than human, through the void 
Deep-sounding, seiz'd th' enthusiastic ear. 

On Atymnos see Welcker, Ueber eine Kretische Kolonie in Theben, p. 8. 
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blood-sucking propensities to these phantasms, as are 
attributed to the modern Vampire*®. 

It is impossible to leave the subject without re- 
gretting our loss of the works of Damascius, among 
which there was one book ^'respecting the souls which 
appear after death .^^ His writings seem, by the admission 
of the Patriarch Photius, to have possessed considerable 
literary merit, and would doubtless have made a great 
addition to what is known of the demonology of the 
ancients *^ 

An unpublished work of Michael Psellus, "on the 
opinions of the Greeks respecting demons,**^ will probably 
soon be presented to the Republic of Letters by Mr 
Hase*^ 

In the previous volume*^ I have endeavoured to 

trace some modern superstitions to their origin, the 

belief in 

Those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood and under ground. 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

Other supernatural beings, besides the Holy Virgins 
and the Vampires, of whom I have heard in Crete, are 
the Nereidhes^* : they are said to shew themselves to 
very few persons, although they constantly frequent the 
mountains, caves near the sea-shore, and other desert 

®® Plato, Phaed. §. 69. p. 81. IJepl ra fiviifiaTd re Kai tows Tcitpov^ 
KvXivSovfievTjf irepl a dij kuI (S(f}dtj otto \lfvx<^v aKOToeiirj ipderfiaTa, oTa 
Trape\ovTai al roiavTai ^vxal eldcoXuf ai fxrj KaOapioi d'jroXvdelaait dWd 
Tov opaTov fi€T€Xov<rai, The same notion was prevalent among the Jews : 
see LiGHTFOOT, on John, xi. 39. Elsner, Obs. Sacr. p. 47. (compare 
Matthew, viii. 28. Mark, v. 1. Luke, viii. 26.) 

®^ On Damascius and his writings, see Photius, Biblioth. cod. 130. 
We might perhaps have found more details, respecting the prototype of the 
modem Katakhan^s, in the work, Uepl tHov fierd' ddvarov kirKpaivofievuiv 
y^vx^^v TrapaSo^cov dirjytjfidTUiv K€<pd\aia ^y'. 

^* H ASE, on Leo Diaconus, Lib. vi. p. 464. " Michaelis Pselli libellus 
Graece nondum editus de opinionibus Graec. circa daemones^ (quern volu- 
mini proximo historiae eiusdem Pselli fortasse subiiciam.)" 

•3 Vol. I. pp. 89-^3. 6* NeprjWes. 
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spots: they are of the female sex, are very beautiful, 
and always pass their nights in dancing®^. 

Thus it appears that the Nereid nymphs of anti- 
quity^^ have preserved their sex, and personal beauty, 
and even their ancient attachment to the dance*^, along 
with their watery habitations in dripping caverns near 
the sea. The title of an unpublished treatise, contained 
among the manuscripts of the Vienna Library is, "con- 
cerning the nymphs whom the common people call 
Nereids^^'' Another epithet, "the beautiful ladies,**" 

^^ A modem traveller in Crete when at Gonids, on the north-eastern 
slopes of Mount Ida, seems, although wholly ignorant of the language of 
the island, to iiave found some slight traces of this belief: see Sieber, 
Reise, Vol. i. p. 432. 

^ To whom a sacred indosure was dedicated, near Cardamyle in Laconia : 
Pausanias, III. p. 278. and who were represented on several works of 
ancient sculpture: Pausanias, ii. p. 112. and v. p. 426. and are also 
frequently found on coins and gems, Mueller, Handbuch der Archaeologie, 
402. 3. (p. 615. 2d. ed.) 

®7 Euripides, Ion, v. 1081. 

Kal irepTJiKovTa Kopai 
"Srjpeo^t «* KaTo. irovTOV 
devvdoav t€ irorafiiov 
6Lvai Xopevofievai — 

Compare Iphig. Taur. 427* Iphig. Aul. 1057* and Aeschylus, in the Scholia 
on Aristophanes, Acham. 848. Their number varied : see Plato, Critias, 
Tom. III. p. 116. e. and other passages indicated by Musgrave, on Soph. 
Oed. C. 718, 9. It is hardly worth while to stop to consider, in this place, 
whether the daughters of Nereus ought to be distinguished from the sea- 
goddesses the Nereids: see Eustathius, p. 1954, 5. Ammonius, p. 97. 
and Valcken. Animadv. p. 161. It is deserving of notice that the proper 
form of the name, Nfj/oetdev, does not occur in any of the passages where 
they are mentioned by Attic writers: see F. Ellendt, Lex. Sophocl. Vol. ii. 
p. 160. 

«8 Nessel, Catalog. Biblioth. Vindob. P. v. p. 168. L.N. A'. The work 
is by Joannes Magister Canabutius, and is entitled TLepl ^vfi<f>iav, tIvsv elalf 
Kal trSaa yivij tovtwv elarlf Kal oti yevri Saifiovoav elartv, a KaXovan 
fiappapt^otrre^ 'SepayiSav, quae vulgo vocantur Nepatdev : the y may be 
inserted or not, as in many other modem Grreek words, and makes hardly 
any perceptible difference in the sound. Thus iravayia has given way to 
iravatay in the text of fiesychius: see Meineke Quaest. Seen. ii. 39. 
Welcker, Sylloge Epigramm. Graec. p. 121. and thus also we have KXaiei 
and KXaiyei &c. &c. and the common word ayio^ has nearly the same sound 
as otos. This title is quoted by Professor Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 1204. 
KoRAY, ATAKTA, Tom. II. p. 257. says, Nepo^es, deal daXdaviai^ tos 
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bestowed on these creatures of popular superstition^', 
reminds us of the Eumenides of the ancients, and of 
other euphemisms used to propitiate the imaginary 
beings of our own fairy mythology. 

The lofty mountains are the favourite haunt of the 
Nereids at the present day. Even among the ancients 
the same transfer of Water-Nymphs to the mountains 
was common. The huntress and mountain-goddess 
Artemis is attended, as we have seen, by Cretan River- 
Nymphs'°; and Cyrene, in Virgil, invokes at once 

Oceanumque patrem rerum, Nymphasque sorores. 
Centum quae silvas, centum quae flumina servant. 

These modem Nereids bear a closer resemblance to 
the fairies of Old England, than any other supernatural 
beings, of whom I have heard in the East. Our fairies 
principally inhabit mountains and caverns, and their chief 
nightly pastime is dancing'*. 

The main intercourse of "the beautiful ladies'' with 
mankind, is when they change one of their young 
Nereids'^ for the child of a woman, who has just become 
a mother. Their oflFspring, so left in exchange, is said 
never to live. The conduct of the Cretan Nereid re- 



oiroiai fri<TT€vei ttKOfiri 6 o')(\o9f xwpU o/ua)V vd •yi/w/oi^tj KoXd ttou «carot- 
Kovv: the Cretans, however, think they know this full well, and told me, 
as I have mentioned in the text 

«» KORAY, ATAKTA. Tom. 4. p. 211. Uidavdv ori elvat kut €if4>ti- 
fiia-fiov, eov Kal at Ntj/otiides, 'EXA. dvofid'^oin-ai koivSj^, 8x^ fiovov "Sepatde^ 
(N^rddes), dWd Kal KaXai dpxovTtaarai (helles dames). 

70 Above, VoL i. p. 266. and Spanheim, on Callimachus, Hymn to 
Artemis, v. 13. Hetne, on Virgil, Georg. iv. v. 343. 

^^ Keightley, Fairy Mythology, Vol. ii. Chapter on Ghreat Britain, 
p. 104. Croker, Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, 
Part III. p. 90. '^MHierever the fairies hold a feast, they are accompanied 
by music : nor is it wanting in their large and festive processions : in this the 
traditions of all nations are unanimous." The same abode in the mountains, 
and fondness for dance and song, also characterize the Servian Vila : and all 
the mountain and water spirits of the popular belief of Northern Europe, 
equally delight in music and dancing: see J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
pp. 264. and 278. 

7« "Ei/a VtpaUdKi, 
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sembles, in this point also, the general practice of our 

When larku 'gin sing 

Away we fling. 
And lialies new born steal as we go. 

And elfe in bed 

We leave instead, 
And wend ns laughing: Ho! Ho! Hoi". 

I, however, find no trace, in Crete, of the belief in the 
diminutive stature of the Nereids, a peculiarity of our 
English fairies, which they have been supposed to have 
derived, with some of their unamiable qualities, from the 
Gothic elves"'. 

The following Sfakian story"' also has a resemblance 
to the legends of our northern mythology, with its 
Fairy elves, 
Whose midnight revels by a forest aide. 
Of fountain, some belated peasant sees. 
Or dreaniE he sees, while over head the Moon 
Sits arhitress — they on their miith and dance 
Intent, with jocund muaLc charm his ear". 

"Two men went, on a fine moonlight night, up the 
lofty mountains, intending to hunt the agrimia. They 
heard a great tumult, and at first supposed it to be 
caused by people coming to obtain snow, to take into 
the city : but, as they drew nearer, they heard the 

" Scott, On the Fairies of popular Buperstition, in Vol. u. p. 1117. foil. 
of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border; Crdkeh's ReBcarches in the 
South of Ireland, Chapter v.! and CROltEB, Fairy Legends and Traditions, 
VoL L pp. 77—80. The belief is alluded to in Shakspeaee, Henry IV, 
Part I. Act I. Sc I. and Spenseb, Faerie (Jueene, i. 10. Sd. See Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, Vol. ii. p. 8. foil. 

1* See aleo DbaYTom, Nymptiidia, Stanza x. The same opinion was 
Boteruined of an evil spirit as early as the time of Michael Psellus: 
see his work de operat. daem. p. 7fi. (and Warton, on Milton's L' Allegro.) 

" Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, Vol. ii. p. 17B. No notice 
of this diminutive stature is found in Chaucer's account of them: see 
Keiohtlev, Fairy Mythology, Vol. u, p. 121, 

" I wrote down the story in the very words of my Sfakian informant, as it 
is given in Note C, at the end of the Chapter. The text contains a condensed 
translation of it. " MiiTOHj Paradiie Lost, i. 781. 
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sound of musical instruments and varied sports. The 
men soon discovered that these were not mortals, but 
an assemblage of demoniacal beings''^ : all of whom were 
clothed in varied garments, and rode on horses, some 
of which were white, and others of different colours. 
It appeared that there were "both men and women, on 
foot and on horseback, a multitude of people : and the 
men were white as doves, and the women beautiful as 
the sunbeams:^ it was also evident that they were 
carrying something like a bier. The mountaineers de^ 
termined to shoot at the aerial host, as they passed on 
singing. 

We go, we go, to fetch the lady-hride 
From the steep rock, a solitary nymph. 

As soon as the shot was fired, those who were last in 
the procession exclaimed, * They've murdered our bride- 
groom — they've murdered our bridegroom:' and, as 
they made this exclamation, they wept, and shrieked, 
and fled." 

Some passages in an account of the fairy fowks rade^ 
shew an identity, both of fact and phrase, so curious as 
to make it well worth while to compare the whole story 
of the Cretan mountaineers, with that of an old woman 
of Nithsdale, as given in Mr Keightley's work^^. 

As the idea that the unearthly beings were mere 
mortals, going to fetch snow, struck the Sfakians, so 
the Scot at first thought that "it was drunken fowk 
riding to the fair in the forenight." As the Sfakians 
had never before heard such sounds, so a young North- 
Briton when out, on a love affair, heard most delicious 
music, far surpassing the utterance of any mortal, "and 
advancing to the spot whence the sound appeared to 
proceed, suddenly found himself the spectator of a fairy- 
banquet «°." 

7^ The words were daifioviKo aweSpiov. 

7® Keightley, Fairy Mythology, Vol. ii, p. 166. 

^ See Keightlet, 1. c. p. 162. 
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My hostess here, at Andpolis, was once traversing 
the mountains, accompanied by one of her daughters, 
and, when about three miles from the village of Muri, 
they heard sounds as of voices singing"', but it was 
impossible to distinguish what were the words uttered"'. 
The demon, for such she supposed the unseen object 
of her alarm to be, then began to throw stones, which 
fell both before and behind them. Although she saw 
him not, yet she immediately pronounced aloud some 
holy texts, which are a never failing charm against any 
common denion'^. When she found that the evil spirit 
continued to sing, and to cast stones at them, she 
knew that it must be a Katakhanas; and, therefore, 
crossing herself, and calling on the Holy Mother of 
God, she immediately repeated : " In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God"." This sentence she pronounced thrice, but 
it was all in vain : the Eatakhanus kept roiling down 
the stones'^' as before. She next repeated a part of 
the Greek ritual™, which produced no better effect: the 
Katakhanas continued to persecute and terrify her. At 
length, on seeing two women, as she approached the 
village, she summoned courage enough to address him 
in a bolder strain'*', and, on her doing so, he ceased to 
molest her. 

An ancient Cretan, under the same circumstances, 
would probably have called on as many names as were 
invoked by the old lady. Instead of the Panaghfa, the 
Ldgos, and the Angels, he would have used the cele- 
brated Ephesian words'", or the names of the Idaean 

»' 'Qn-nv TpayoiBi. " "O/iac Hk fKaeapiaBii t1 cIxEl-. " daipoem. 



Tov : a& soon as she said this, eytvt i 
□ the OdfEs. p. IS64, 14. 'Eipiaia ypaii 
io-au. See Clehens Alex. Strom. \ 
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Dactyls, who were regarded as beings of a higher order, 
and powerful enough to avert, whenever they were in- 
voked, any impending calamity from the race of men^^. 

Similar malevolent demons, which used to molest 
men, and still more women, even in the daytime, existed 
in the superstition of ancient times. A Jewess, if well 
read in the Septuagint version of her Scriptures, would 
probably have taken the supposed supernatural being 
for "the mid-day demon,^ which is spoken of in the 
Psalms^: and a heathen ancestress of my hostess would 
have believed the persecuting phantasm to have been 
sent by Dictynna or Artemis ^^ 

The author of a book commonly attributed to Hip- 
pocrates^, treats the belief in similar visions of hostile 
demons as a disease. He says, that such imaginary 
phantasms, supposed to be seen not only by night but 
by day, had caused many persons, especially women, to 
hang themselves; and subjoins, that on recovery from 
such a disorder, it was usual for the women to make 
expensive offerings to Artemis, at the instigation of the 
priests, who, as usual, profited by their credulity®^. 

Acts, XIX. 19. Meineke, on Meiiander, p. 132. and, most of all, Wttten- 
BACH, on Plutarch, Tom. vi. Pars i. p. 605. and Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
pp. 1163. and 1330—1333. 

8» Plutarch, de Sent. Profect. in Virtut p. 86. 3. (p. 816. Reisk.) 01 
fihv yap eK/JLCfiadriKOTei to. tcoj/ ^l^aitov ovofiarra AoktiI/Xcoi/ "Xficovrai irpdt 
Tobi <f>6^ovi aifToli cos dkej^iKaKOK, aTpSfia KaToXeyovre^ €Ka<rTov, 

*® Psalms, XCI. 6. Ou (po^rjdiiari^-dTrd irpdyfiaTO^ diairopevofxevov ev 
CTKOTei, dirdla-vfiirrcafiaTOi Kai Saifioviov fie<rtifi^pivov. See Le Clehc, 
Ars Critica, P. i. c. i. p. 62. foil. 

^^ See Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 1092. who cites the Acta Symphoriani 
Ruinart. Act. Mart. p. 70. ^'Dianam daemonium esse meridianwm sanctorum 
industria investigavit, quae per compita currens, et silvarum seoreta per- 
lustrans, hominum mentibus zizaniae tribulos disseminat.*' 

^ See KuEHN, Hist Literar. Hippocrat. p. cxxxiv. 20. 

82 Hippocrates, de Morb. Virg. p. 367. or Tom. ii. p. 626. ed Kuehn. 
TJepl Ttov SeifiaTuiv oKoaa <po^evvTai ol dvdpoiiroi laxvpco^t cosre irapa- 
<f>pov€€iv Kai opfjv 6oK€eiv ^alfiova^ Tti/as 6<^' ktavTSav ^v^fievea^, 
OKore fihv vvkto^, 6k6t€ Sk tj/ue'/otjs— l-jretTo dird t^s TomuTfjs 8^io^ 
voWol t/^ij diriiyxoviadriaravt irXeove^ de yvvdiKe^ »/ dvSpei. Again, p. 628. 
^povrjardvri^ 6k t^s dvdpooiroVt ttj 'ApTefiidi al yvvaiKe^ dWa tc iroWo, 
dXXa dri Kai Ta iroXvTeXevTaTa tmv IftaTtoav Kadiepouan twv yvvaLKcitaVf 

KeXevovTcav 
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Since the mid-day demon has thus brought us back 
to the Katakhanas, I will notice one other class of actions 
sometimes performed by that fearful being, and which 
are of a very different character from those already de- 
scribed. When he visits a wife, in the absence of her 
husband, she usually survives the interview". Thus, 
as in other ages and countries, a mortal lover has at 
times been converted into a god"^, an angel*', or a 
saint; so, in Crete, he has, doubtless not unfrequcntly, 
been believed to be a vampire. 

During the long war between the Christians and 
Mohammedans of the island it became a matter of asto- 
nishment, that ravages caused by vampires were no 

KtKcmmav twk iidirrsmu, i^aira-rcd^tirm. With this raedtion of Diana, 
Professor Lobeck, 1. c. compares the wotds of Horace, A. P. 463. 

" "Evas Karaxuvac iyipiri cit -niu 'AvchrDXii;, ncal irXdKurc t^W 
i*p,Jiroi«, nal Jyao-rp-fff noI piai yui>aiKa. 'O Saipas xjri tixe kfl-rn 

Kal, -ri louitvi, Uv i,iir6pti- ica! ^Wt Kai b ieipas rl^. Kai. Xeyei T^ii, 
"t1 ix^"'" "'" ^ YOimrKa \eyei "•KoW^r apas /le fvXdiaaait rd fipdiu, 
Kal Ail' i/iropSj-" Kal 6 deipat Xpyei, "iyii &ir q\6£i." nal ■rdXw ^ 
yuirdiKa elire, "eid imb iif nXSet smi, ^tobi o Kin-axauai," an explana- 
tion with which the hualiaQd was fully satisfied. — urrrf/xva Tin i^ex'^'"-"' 
«ni e^apKieaiii Tin ioi Iwe^ifiaw Tir elt t-ju 2ai-T<i/iiui,y. With tha per- 
formance of this Katakhanfis the exploit of Boccaccio's paUaJrenieni 
( Oecamenitie, Giomata ill. Novella ri.) deserves lo be compared. Of ttie 
truth of the Sfakian story, and that the individual »as a geaumc Katakhonis, 
both my host and his trife were iuUy sattafied : compare Wiehus, de Praes- 
tigiis Daemonam, Basil, 1564. Lib. ii. c 3». and other pans. The title of 
c. 311. is "Incubi illusionem infestare quandoque probas etiam niatronas, 
cum ridiculo exennplo adulterini congressus daemoniaci." 

'' See Batle, Dictionnaiie Philosophiqne, v. ^camandie; Wood, Essaf 
on the original geniuB of Homer, p. 2. OtaBOIf, cod of c. iivm. Jobe- 
fHua, A.J. KViii. 3,4. p.799. Paulina sleeps, Kai D MouvJmt, TpoKfK^tPim 

iititou^rfaTO, u'jrfiXijipvla deAii flyat. nal-^Trpvi li^ tAv dvipa iXdovtra, 
-nji' inipdreiaii iKtitiyti-rai -rnu 'Auoi^tov, just as the Sfakian lady told her 
husband of the KataMianlEs. 

" 1 need hardly name Boccaccio as an ample authority for this assertioD. 
We are even told by grave Roman Catholics, Co use the words of an English 
bishop, "that 'once Christ came, In company with St Dominic, 10 visit Teresa! 
Christ soon withdre*, and bade her recreate herself with his friend Dominic, 
who stayed with her two hours.' Such is the language and effect of spiritual 
love among the Popish fanatics." Dr Lavihgtoh, (Bishop of Exeter,) 
The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists compared, Vol. 1. p. 54. 3d. ed. 
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longer spoken of. How can it be when the number of 
deaths is so great, that none of those who die become 
Katakhanadhes P The answer given was, "No one ever 
becomes a Katakhanas% if he dies in time of war"! 

Another superstitious belief, universally prevalent in 
the island, is, that if a Pap^s excommunicates, or even 
utters an imprecation against, any one*, the man falls 
ill, and can only be restored to health by going to the 
very Papas who has caused his suffering, or to a bishop, 
to obtain the removal of the ban. If a Therisiote, 
Lakiote, or Sfakian, has a head-ache, fever, or rheuma- 
tism, it is at once the excommunication of a Papas which 
has done it**. 

Thus the clergy, availing themselves, to the fullest 
possible extent, of the ignorance and credulity of the 
people, have extended the bounds of their long recog- 
nized dominion over the soul, even to the body : and, 
more than this, not content with the power of rendering 
any one a restless vampire after death, they convince 
their flocks that the enjoyment even of bodily health, 
during life-time, wholly depends on the will of their 
-spiritual rulers and guides ! 

The influence which such a popular superstition he- 
stows on the clergy is sufficiently obvious: and the 
sincerity of the belief of these rude mountaineers, in 
the power of their priests over the body as well as the 
soul, has at times led to disagreeable, and, more than 
once, even to fatal results. 



°° I wu told that his calling a man OtuKOTdpa-ro; would suffice to produce 
remits similaT to those of the regular dipapiafiat. 

" This superstition vaa equally k^^*^ '" ^^^ sixteenih century. The 
ProveditoT Foscakini, (in his Relatione, &c. foil. IIS. date 1376.) says that 
the Cretans "alii loro papati portano grandissimo riapetto el riverentia, 
maBKime li coniadini et gente bassa, ehe temono piil la scomunica del Fapii 
che non fanno lutto il male cbe potesse laro avenire: el se per accidenre li 
occorre qualehe disconzo, o di malBttia n d'altro, quando possnno dubitar di 
euere alali escomunicali, si riducono in disperatione, ne possono polenii niai 
liberal da quel male, ae non sono dal medesimo Papi, con modi snperatltiosi 
ct quasi idolalri, tebenedelti." 
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Some years ago a Greek of Keramia complained to 
the Pasha of Khanid, that the Papas of his village had 
thus excommunicated or bewitched him ; whereon the 
Pasha sent for the priest, threw him into prison, and 
only released him on his paying a fine of three hundred 



During the war, a native of Th^riso was taken ill: 
it is an afpopiufio^, was the general cry ; the Fapds was 
reviled and threatened : still the man grew worse, and 
at last died. So fiim was the belief of every one in 
the neighbourhood, that the ban had caused his death, 
that a few of his companions felt it a duty to avenge 
his fate, and immediately sought out and shot the poor 
Pap^s. 

A story, which also serves in a still more striking 
manner to exemplify the crimes caused by these super- 
stitious notions, is told of a bishop of some diocese in the 
Mor^a, who was once robbed as he was passing through 
a part of the Maniate territory. When the deed had 
been performed, the mountaineers called to mind that 
the bishop would, in all probability, excommunicate 
them, as soon as he reached a place of safety. They 
saw no means of averting this dreadful calamity, except 
by the death of the unfortunate prelate, whom they 
therefore pursued, overtook and shot. 

Whether we sigh or smile at the narrative of such 
credulity and superstition, we must remember, that far 
greater atrocities were committed, as late as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in our own country; where 
they were even invested with the sanction of acts of parlia- 
ment, and were uniformly approved by the clergy. In the 
age of Shakspeare, a pious bishop believed that he could 
see most evident and manifest marks of wickedness, of 
which the victims pined away even unto death : "Their 
colour fadetli,'' says Jewel, in a sermon preached before 
Ehzabeth, "their flesh rotteth; their speech is be- 
numbed; their senses bereft:" and, in the first year of 
her successor's reign, an act of parliament was passed, 
P8 
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which appointed " the pains of death" as the punish- 
ment of enchantmeDta and witchcraft. Even Sir Paul 
Ricaut, when writing, near the end of the seventeenth 
century, of similar Greek superstitions, adds, that the 
instances mentioned were told "with as much variety 
as we do the tales of witches and enchantments, of which 
it is observed in conversation, that scarce one story is 
ended before another begins of like wonder'™." 

In Great Britain it i« undoubted that not only hun- 
dreds but thousands of unhappy victims, of both sexes. 
suffered a cruel death for this imaginary crime. Unfor- 
tunately for the interests of humanity, the clergy were 
not supposed, with us, to be in exclusive possession of 
the art of witchcraft, as they are now in Greece: and, 
since they generally shared in the superstition of the 
day, they contributed, in no slight degree, to increase 
the popular violence and cruelty. For the imaginary 
power which, if wielded, as it is in Greece, by those 
who are expressly set apart for the service of heaven, 
would have been regarded as derived from God, became, 
when in lay hands, a gift of the Devil : and the well- 
known test, "thou shalt not suffer a witch to live," 
was of course, considered, in that age, both as a proof 
of the reality of the crime, and an incitement to exter- 
minate all those whom the miserable wretches called 
witch-finders might accuse of having committed it "". 
The royal demonologist, James, expressly lays down, 

'"> RiCAtiT, The present State of the Greek Chtirch, p. 27B, 
'"' In Scotland, especially, the BuperatitioQ of the clergy made iheni 
encourage the witch pronecutianB, and approve of the invariable torture by 
which they were accompanied, and of the death by burning, in which they 
ordinarily ended: see Sir Walter Scott, Letters on Demonology and 
WitchcTBfC, Letter ix. p. 304. foil. : " Theac veneiabie persons etilcrtBiiied, 
with good faith, the general erroneous belief respecting witchcraft, regarding 
it indeed as a erinie which afleeted their own order more nearly than others in 
the state, since, especially called to the service of Heaven, they were pecu- 
liarly bound to oppose the incursionH of Satan." Sir Walter Scott observes, 
at p. 317, thai the English sectaTisni in Cromwell's time beheld with horror 
and disgust "a practice so inconsistent with their own humane principles 
of universal toleration." 
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that ^^ never so diffamed persons may serue for sufficient 
witnesses and proofes in such triallsf^ and, as late as 
the year 1664, Sir Matthew Hale told a jury, that since 
the Scripture left no doubt that there was such a thing 
as witchcraft, " the only question to be considered by 
them was, 1st, whether certain children were really be- 
witched, and 2d, whether the witchcraft was sufficiently 
brought home to the prisoners at the bar ;'' two unfortu- 
nate women, who were found guilty by the jury, were 
sentenced by the judge '"^, and were duly hanged by the 
executioner^*®. 

109 a jji conclusion the judge and all the court were fully satisfied with 
the verdict, and thereupon gave judgement against the witches that they 
should he hanged. They were much urged to confess, hut would not. That 
morning we departed for Cambridge, but no reprieve was granted : and they 
were executed on Monday the seventeenth of March following, but they 
confessed nothing.** A Tryall of Witches at the Assizes held at Bury 
St Edmond's, for the County of Suifolk; on the tenth day of March, 1664, 
before Sir Matthew Hale, Kt. &c." London, 1682. pp. 58-59. 

103 The last death in Scotland, for the same crime, was in the year 1722. 
Sir Walter Scott, Demonology, Letter ix. p. 338. The statute of 
James was not repealed till just a hundred years ago (in 1736). In France 
Louis XIV. had forbidden all judicial investigation into alleged cases of 
sorcery more than half a century earlier, and only eight years after Sir Matthew 
Hale had pronounced his sentence of death on a similar charge. See Vol- 
taire, Si^cle de Louis XIV. Ch. xxxi. Godwin, Lives of the Necro- 
mancers, p. 464. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 



NOTE A. (p. 197.) 

£12 Zva Kaipdv irdkaidv <rr6 xmpio Ka\i,KpdTi, t^s e'jrap\ia<s S^aicia, 
i^yrJKev evav KaTa\apd9^ Kal fikv ij^evpaat tI dvQpunro^ t/Tove, t; dvd tI 
fkipo^, TovTOC b Karaxavav k\apa<re iraiHid Kal dvQpwK'ov^ fieydpovt 
vo^pov9f Kal ipiifivto^e Kal t6 xcapio kKclvo Kal d^pa iro^pd, Kal Thv 
elxacTL da/JL/Jievov eh t6v dyiov Fecapyiov, eh t6 KaXtfcpctTt, Kal KaTa Kaipov 
iKclpov rJTOv ffrjfiavTiKdi ai/O/ocoirov, Kal tov etxaart KUfidpav Kafiofiemiv, 
"Rtovi Kal 2i/as ^ocrKb^ vvvtckvo^ tov fieporiKOi, Kal e^otrKe to^d ^icet, KOirrd 
eh Ti]v iKK\rt<rlav' ofiwi n-dv hirlacre ^poxv^ Kal eiri\ye vt6 ixviifia, vd 
(TKiaad^- dird t^v fipoxn* Mer' auTo diro^dvive 6id vd KoifiriByf Kal vd 
^(jafieivij €KeT* Kal fiydvei Td dpfiaTa tou, Kal to Oerei <rr6 irpo9K€<f>d\i 
TOV, aravpoTd* {Kal did tovto el-^e vd V^ 6 Kotrfio^, ottojs 8id tovto Sev 
eixe Ttjv dSeiav vd iropivrf 6 Koraxava*') Ttlv vvKTa, Xeiirov, avTos, 
OTTU)^ ijdeXrjffe vd iroplcrri nrdXiv, Sid vd irdytf vd x^P^^V dvQpfoTTov^, Xeyti 
TOV fioarKOV* ** 2f}icc0(r6, avvTCKve, dnr avTOVy eireidii Ixw dovXid 8id vd 
iroplcru>, ACrr^ff 8hv tov diroKpLdtiKe, fiiiTe <rr»ji/ fiia <f>opdVf fi^TC t^v ^u«, 
fujTC T^^ T/oetff* TotouTcoff kyvtipicTCV auT^s hirm^ eTvai Kal avTdi koto- 
XO-vrjjJLevoi, Kal etvai avTdi dirov CKafiev kKeiva Td KaKa, Aid tovto tov 
tofiiXriareVy t^»j Tearaepaii dirdvutf Kal tov elire' *' Akv artiKtevofiai air* eSdy 
6iaTl fpo^ovfiai, avvTCKve, fiij pnrd vd exv^ dird KaKdv alepa irpdyfia irado- 
fievo, Kal fie ireipdj^rf^, Kal (po^ovfiai* o/ixa)«, ad diXeK vd ariKuid&t fivto^e 
fiov * /Jid TO dvafioXi crov,^ oircov dev fxc Treipa^etv, Kal eTon <rriKtovo/JLau** 
JLal avTOi Skv tov Td eXeye, irapd tov eXeyev dppa' Hfiun ad 6iv t6v d<t>iv€ 
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»d <TtiKwd^y Tou efivte^e ois KaOwv Vov ifOeXe' «cat <rriKto»€Tai, air' ^fcet^ Kal 
irepvei nrd apfiaTa tov, Kal to fiydvei dir^ t6 ftvtjfia o^w. Koi a&Tos, 
(6 Karaxavaf,) iiropitre, Kal t6p 6Xot/06TtXTi|Ktt<r6, icat tow Xeyet, *'Ofi«« 
eruirreKvCf /if) fiiahlrrf^, dppd Kadiffc iSd, dirov exu) SovXid Sid vd Trdyw, xal 
eU filav &pav de vd yvpivta* d'wov ^X"^ \6yov vd <rov ^fxiX^crm. Kal ai/T6^ 
t6v eKapTcpijcre, 

Kal 6 KaTaxavdi iwrjyev ca^ ScKa fiikia ipofxov, oirou r\Tovi. 'iva dvipo- 
yvvov evKoyivfievovy Kal roin kxdpaxre Kal yiatpei <Jir£<rft), Kal tSv eTSev 6 
irvvnr€Kv6^ tou dirov h^d<rra t6 <ricoTt, Kal t/Tavi Tct X^P^^ '''*"' ^ypd dird 
TO alfiaf Kal CKci dirov t6 ifidtrra t6 i<f>vcrnJ^€Vf «s KaOtH^ dirov <f>vcra 6 
XDto'dvK did vd fieyaXoiarf t6 otkoti' Kal tov edei^ev cl-jrcos iJTOv \lfrififievov, 
<*« KaOdSt Kal eli Trjv <f>o»Tidv, Mct* avrd tov elire, vd KaOiaoifiev oruvTeKve, 
vd <f>diJLe' Kal auTOV ^Kafiev Sircat l^aye, Bfita^ iTptaye j^ripdv \Jftofil, xal 
dird cKeivo ihv Ic^aye, d^pd t6 efiaXXe trrdv K6p<f>ov tov, AtaTavTOv 
ii\0ev <apa oircov vd dvaxtop'^artooi, Kal tov ehrev oirui^ " XvvT€KV€y tovto 
dirov eldec, vd fiti t6 fiapTvp-^aifi, 3iaTl to elKoari fkov dvixia el^ fd iraiiid 
Kal eU t6v diraTov arou Bd elvai Kpcfiaarfieva*** Kal avT^v Bfiu)^ dkv Sx<t<r€ 
KatpoVf irapd iStoKCv Tfji/ etSijariv eh lepei^, Kal eU iirtXoiirovi dvdptoirov^t 
Kal iirriyacrav Kal evpi^Kaardv tov eh t6 jAV^fia, Kal kyvonplvacriv *6poi oircas 
avT^s elx^ ^pct 'rd KOKd KajAOfieva' SiaTavTov kp.a%ie^a<riv ol dvOpcairoi 
^vpa iro^pd, Kal t6v i^dXaartv diravta^ Kal t6v iKaxfraariV Kal 6 orvvTeKvov 
TOV Sev iJTov eh t6 eSyopov, Kal oTav titovi fiearoKaiefievo^ hrpofiaXe Kal 
ai/Td^ iid vd Kafitf X^^h '^^^ iireTaj^ev 6 KaTaxavdi wv Kad£*: fxlav povxdXa 
fik alfia^ Kal tov eStoKev eh Td iroii tov, Kal iXvdijKev cos vd rjTovL eh Tifi; 
€f>tOTidv. ijfrififievov* iiaTavTo^ iKoarKtviaracri Kal t6v adov, Kal evpi^Kaai to 
fUKpd dvvxdKi TOV KaTaxai/a dxayov, Kal Td eKa\f/av Kal cKeivo. 

NOTE B. 

Leo Allatius, in his Essay de Quorundam Graecorum Opinationibus, 
devotes many pages (pp. 142-158) to this subject. I extract the following 
passages: 

P. 142. ^' Et haec ferenda videntur, si unum excipias Burculacam ; alii 
Bulcolaccam, alii Buthrolacam vocant; quo sane in genus humanum nihil 
potest excogitari immanius aut perniciosius. Nomen est inditum a foeditate. 
BovpKa limus est, non quilibet, sed qui jam putrescent! aqua maceratus^ 
pessimam exhalat Mephitim, ut ita dicam. Aokkos fossa, seu cavea, in qua 
similis limus fovetur. Est porro pessimi hominis, et facinorosi, saepeque 
etiam ab Antistite suo excommunicati cadaver, quod, non ut reliqua demor- 
tuorum corpora defossa dissolvuntur atque in pulverem abeunt, sed quasi ex. 
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in conUminviset, cutn Ihasl' motaielur in regione Theologi ei^tta 
urbem in ecdesia auncli (ieorgii, exanmim a civibus, u( super cudavera, quae 
ibidem pleraque conspiciebantur indisaolula, excoinmunicationis absalutlo- 
nem rcciluct, morem geseisse, neque dum Kniu absolutjone cadavera ea 
oitmia in pulverem abiisae. Referebat idem^ CanatanCini cujusdam cogao- 



omnibuB Hagitiis 



a Christ 



a deden 



umulatuni fuiHse ii 



:t Pauli 



natJanifi Graccarum Ncapoli, et per pi 
cod em poslea, ct aliia MctropolitiB duo 



annos indiaaoluluni majuisae ; 
Athanasio Cypri, et CliryBanlha Lacedaemonio, benedicdone subactum, ut 
alia mortuorum eadavera, pulverem factum. El quod admirabUiuB est, dum 
Raphael in Patiiarchatu praeaideret, eodem asaerente, qui alium excomtnuni- 
cavenit, poatea, compulau Daemonia, Christum ejurat, excommunlcati licet 
Chriatiani demortui cadaver maiiait indissolutuni. De eo certior factuB 
Patrtaicha, acccraitum Turcam, qui excommunicaverat, monel, ut absolu- 
tionem Impertiatur. Primum ille retinere, factum deleslari ; nihil esse Tarda 
cum Christiana rciigione commune, dicere ; quare Chrlatiani Chriatianum 
abaolverent : cum vero percinaciua exoraretui, obedit, et absalutionem auper 
excommunicatum recitat; t^culatum se leatem fatetur, qui perhihet; prope 
finem abaolutionis, csdaveria tumor ceaaat; et in cinerea omnia Fonrertuntur. 
Rci novitate Turca altanitua, ad magtatrutum odua advolat, rem uti facta 
eat narrsl, edicit omnibus vcram religionem Christianam, quam ipse per 
summum nefaa deseruerat; earn se denuo amplecti, Mahumctanam detestari. 
Monctur a Turds, ut sapiat, ne tormemia ee objiciat. lUe, Be Chriatianum 
vclle mori, contendic Quid plura ? pertinacem condemnanc : ducttur ad 
aupplicium, et Chriatianam religionem priiedicans, morti, summo supplido 
mactstuB, deditur. 

" Plura de his excommunicatis tiarrat Christophorua Angelus, dc vita et 
moribua rccentiorum Graccorum cap. xsv. Non practeribo vero, quod iUe 
ex Cassiano Hiatorico recitat. 'O jJ iioit oVrat Ix"- OSroc i KaoaiavAt 
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orvv«xwpt}<rav i#cetvov, xai a^Uca fierd niv xpocfvx^i' itrrpd4>Ti tU koviv 
6 ixaTdu kritv oIXvtov." 

The story told in Ricaut, State of the Greek Church, (hi 1678) p. 278. 
folL is highly illustrative of the superstition. It is manifest that the opera- 
tions mentioned above in note 22, p. 205. as performed on the dead body by 
the Morlacchians, are simply to prevent its becoming a vampire, and are not 
at all designed as an indignity. Still less was any indignity meant in such 
cases as the following. ^^ Cum aliquis femina parere debet, etnon potest, in ipso 
dolore si mortem obierit, in ipso sepulchro matrem cum infante pcUo in ierram 
trarujigunt,'* Burchabd of Worms, Samlung der Decrete, Colon. 1548. 
quoted by J. Orimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. xl. Doubtless this was done 
to prevent their becoming vampires. Again, in the same collection, p. 200. b. 
(in Orimm, p. xxxix.) ^' Fecisti quod quaedam mulieres instinctu diaboli 
facere solent, cum aliquis infans Hne baptismo mortuus fiierit, tollunt cadaver 
parvuli, et ponunt in aliquo secreto loco, et palo corpuacvium transfigunt, 
dicentes, si sic non fecissent, quod infanttUus surgeret et multos laedere 
posset,** The stake therefore, in all probability, was driven through the 
bodies of such persons as could not be buried in consecrated ground, and 
were thus thought likely to become vampires. 

Now suicide, though not expressly prohibited in Scripture, and though 
frequently practised by Christians of the early centuries', was considered 
by the Church, from the time of Augustine downwards, as a great crime ; and 
different Councils decided, that no masses should be said for the souls of such 
as laid violent hands on themselves, and that the usual funeral service should 
not be read over their remains, which were no longer buried in consecrated 
ground. 

I think this investigation affords a satisfactory explanation of the origin 
of the immemorial English custom of driving a stake through the bodies 

3 Not only by the Donatists, who considered suicide as a martyrdom, and made it, to use 
Augustine's words, their "daily sport," " ludus quotidianus ;" but by a great many females, 
who thus aimed at acquiring the crown of virginity, "on which so high a value was set in the 
early ages of Christianity." "Eusebius and other ecclesiastical writers mention many Christian 
women who put themselves to death, by drowning, leaping from precipices, or other ways, 
when the confusion and trouble of the times threatened them with violation : concerning 
whose voluntary suicide some of the fathers speak with great tenderness, if not with a degree 
of approbation; and many of these virginwsuicides were admitted into the calendar of saints. 
*She aimed,' (says Chrysostom of Pelag^a,) 'both at the crown of martyrdom and the crown 
of virginity ; but there being so great a hazard of losing the latter, she laAjtut cause to 
prevent so great an injury to herself by a previous voluntary death.' Ambrose also bestows 
the highest encomiums on this action of Pelagia, and zealously commends the behaviour of 
those women who killed themselves to avoid the hazard of violation. Jerome likewise 
excepts the case of preserving chastity from his general censure of suicide." Moorb's Full 
Inquiry, Vol. i. pp. 293-^96. 
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of auch peraons, which usage, however, never formed any part of the pre- 
scribed legRl punishment of suJDicle, anil was not mentioned in the coronei'i 
wUTBnl for an ignominious burial. In all lilielihood it arose from a belief, 
similar to [hat with which the traveller in Dalniatia, and the collection of 
Burchard, make us acquainted ; and was therefore not at all meant as an 
indignity, but simply as a precaution, which, in coneequence of the general 
belief in vampires prevalent in England, must have been thought likely to 
contribute to the mutual benetic of both the dead man and his aurvivors, 
by ensuring, U> the former, the quiet occupation of his tomb, and, to the 
latter, freedom from molestation by his nightly rambles. 

The Commentator on the Laws of England (BlackstoSE, Vol. iv. 
p. 18!l) seems to consider that our law " wisely and religiously" acted on 
both the reputation and fortune of the /e'o de ae: "on the former, by an igno- 
minious burial in the highway with a stake driven through hie body ; on the 
latter, by a forfeiture of all his goods and chattels to the king." The feelings 
of the nineteenth century have however made a change in what the law had so 
wisely contrived. By an act of Parliament, 4 Geo. iv. cap. 33. intitled " An 
act to alter and amend the law relating to the interment of the remains of any 
person found Felo dese," it is enacted, that the coroner or other officer "shall 
give directions for the private interment of the remains of such person Felode 
se, without any stake being driven through the body of such person, in the 
churchyard," &c It b nevertheless expressly provided, that nothing in the 
act " shall authorize the performing of Any of the rites of Christian burial on 
the interment of the remains of any such person ;" and the burial is only to 
take place between nine and twelve o'clock at night. 

There is only one point left unexplained : why the place commooly chosen 
for the English suicide's burial was not simply by the way-side, but where 
four roads meet. I conceive that, in the superstitious times when the rite 
originated, such places were ordinarily regarded as the moat holy that esisled 
out of consecrated ground; and therefore the humanity of our ancestors, 
towards the unfortunate suicide, was as .much shewn by the locality which 
they selected for his burial-place, as by the rites which they observed in 
inlerring him. It was especially at cross-roads that sepulchral monuments 
were erected, by the piety or superstition of our Roman Catholic fore, 
fatliers, who thus secured the prayers of passers by in favour of the dead ^. 
Moreover, "In early times crosses were erected at most places of public 
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ooooonne, or at the meeting of three or four roedi or higfa-wayt* :** and we 

know that every such place waa thus rendered lo holy as even to afford an 

asylum for criminals, equally with a church itself*. Thus a croes was probably 

generally standing at the place so kindly chosen for the suicide's interment, 

and would senre **to put devout people in mind to pray for the soul" of him 

who was buried there. At the present day, the Roman Catholic peasantry 

of the sister kingdom, when they go in procession with a dead body, still 

manifest a religious respect for the sanctity of cross-roads. See Choker, 

Researches in the South of Ireland, p. 17S. '^At every cross-road, there is 

a general halt; the men uncover their heads, and a prayer is offered up for 

the soul of their departed chief.** It would lead us too far from the subject 

of the Cretan superstition, if we were to endeavour to trace the origin of 

this modem Christian belief, which would perhaps be found to spring from 

a pagan source. Diana Trivia may, however, be mentioned; and, on the 

mystical Pjrthagorean letter, and the three-ways, of both the Heathen and 

the Christian Qrcus, the reader may consult Lobeck, Aglaoph. pp. 1342 — 

1344. 

4 AsTLB, oo Stone Pillsn, in the Aidiaeolo^ VoL xiii. p. 2I6L 

s « Si quis ad aUquem craoem in via, penequentibui inimicis, confugerit, liber ac si 

in ipsa ecdesia, pennaneat** Ducanob, OIom. med. et inf. Lst Tom. ii. 1184. Abchabo- 

LOOIA, VoL Tin. p. 88. 

NOTE C. 

The original Greek of the story told at pp. 217-218. is as follows. 

"i/Lla <l>6\a^ fiov exafie vaicXt' eva^ dvOpwro^ oirot^ ^<rae-t 'wayofiivoi^ iuta 
dvdpomroi trrd 'v^Xorepa fiovvd, d'wod KorotKOvciv dyftt/iia*, xai ixaOlaaai 
Ttjif vvKTa fih t6 (peyydpi «i« eva Sia<ri\i iid vd Kvvriy^<rov<rt to dyplfiia, 
Kal ^Kel dKovcaci TpafiaiXiov^ xoXv, Kal idappe^l/aaiv (hrcof vd rjaav dvQpwwoi 

^ ^oka L e. <popd. 

* "SdKKi, from the Turkish A^ ndklf recital, narration, in^ynan. 

^ TlayofiAvoif from irwdyofiai, 

* 'Ayplfiia. The wild-goats are thus called. The word is used by an anonymous 
author, quoted by Ducanob, Olossar. Oraec. 19. 

'Ayplfiia, Xd<f>iaf xal Xayov^, xXorovia fiov^ofirire^ 
hriavav fxerd dticrva, Kal /u.t) aKvXia ol tox/t6«. 

The word dypifialov, in ancient Greek, was used to denote all kinds of game, or wild 
animals the object of the chase, as opposed to tame ones. Koray, ATAKTA, Vol. ii. p. 12. 
'Aypifii, ^wov dypiov. dird t6 Aypifiiou, Kal tovto irdXiv airo t6 ^EWijvuc, 
AypifialoVf Kard Tpoonjv t^s dt<f>6oyyou ui eh i, Tpoirriv cwtjOi} koL ei« 
oKKa troXKd, El« tov AQr^vaiov (xii. p. 649. f.) Aypifiala Xeyovraif rd dtrd 
Kvvt\ye<TLOv dypevfxeva dypia "^wa (venaison) ^p^cifia els Tpo<f>iiv, €k>mparc 
VoL III. under the words Aypipnoy and nXaroiViov. 
^ Tpafiatkiov, the Italian tnwagUo. 
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Siii vd ipopriiaBiiri x"!"'! i'li "a t6 irayoiiiri. irrd Xatid, Koj d'w' it' Iri/tJ- 
oani' mimiTivin ypoiKoSffi' fiiikiuK, tal XipaK uol fiayiiirlna' iraiyipHui, 
Hal His ftx<" 'TdtS ijtaiiiTtiei'a TETnia iraiynMio* 3io Taurot iynopiiraii mil 

poySs-'" ^ope/iaTa, Kol ii/ipo( fii ijfapa (Jpoya, a/i^oi fU poyilirifia, itnl tdJi 

" At' rf?, Ronf dfwfl not s«m to have bun iware of the ckiatence of Ui^ phrasf iib' 
■iBwl of the Hmunon aV^v. IfhlacoD^FeturerHpecliiig the origin uftbceipraaioD av^ir 
b coTTecE, and kl seenu (o be so, wp mar conddcr this lir^ i^« bj the ntprt jincienl fotoL 
1 write Uoa I htord it dir'^t and not a0' rj^^ The aspirate ia never pr<pDoun«d by the 
mpdem Oreeka, (lee Vol. I. p. 97.) inii thciefotr the tt natgrally retaini Itt plaee. Korny'i 
urania are: Td 'A.t^ii (dy^l toG 'AiJioD,) ifSix"'" •«' <<P^dpV "'t^ tJ. "A^^ili, 
iWifm- ami -rau 'Ac^'ifc u^t >| li^epni (i^s nal Td A^i' dI^, clviii jtf.' oi 
X/idiiuu,) -rd 0*0101' Ifiei-.^flir !ir<iTa sic nlTioTiinij., A^'flv, Airji., ^la 

uyif airoa'tjUuirc^rTni' «^«i'i/aiv, in tliis oppwte Ben». See tlw niuervuiong made by 
Kouv, ATAKTA. Vol. iv. pp. 198.9. 

U cynoniini dkduu ia hiidly ever heaid. iiv tpoix^t, for initaiuf^ li lUvayi 






rfiiv . 



wool ia Ktiafceloillyexplajnat by KoEiT: 'H )(uiaiDxi(t, 

IB T^i orepiio-iMt rpotKl£M, rpoHttSo/iai, rpD.sil, ( 

rJoii t1 to5 lAypoixiJo^ni, ^youii foi, naTaXa/ipdua. 



dfipd, d 



XnyuAayfix:, Biid 



« Xor-> 






PToXXSi 



, s tider. On the image of ko^XXijc by tlw old Oreek wtiien, He 

*, (ATAKTA. Vol IV. p. I8a v. KABA'AA,! quota from Plutarch, 
Xpirn s.ai KofldXki) xprniicBo^." Ttie toiii hax^ Ibe CabaBul 
li ii lUli faballii in msny parts of luty,) on which see KoENio, on 
Lhinlc I remembei' to iiave iieatd Ka^dKKo uied in fonw inland t»f 
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'wofifid nipaiau^ th al dxrlint tov nX/ov* eliaai xal ifiatrrovatiy Mva vpafifia 
tit KaQtit Kal fiairrovvi *r6» d'weOafievov v€Kp6v fieravrot dvoipdouray xal 
airrol wd Toin fiapiiriro¥in xa/ifitau fi'wapovTidy dir* ift ifi'wpdt 'wtpdvayf 
elxay koX %»a Tpayovii dtcowfievo, xal iXiyainv &rwY 

Nv/i^ili; va wd 'wdputfie, vv<l>riv Kvpav, 

Kot d'ro<l>aal<raa-i xal r^n i'walj^aat fxia fivapovOid' iid *ravT09 xai airrol 
e^Mva^curt, ol 'rpardivoi, /lia ifnavy, ^^ tI elvai ;" xal ol oincrivol diroKpiOij- 
Kavi, ** T6v yap.'wpow fiat icrKOTM<ra<ri, t6v yapirpov fiat icrKortiixacri" * Koi 
eicKaiyav, K<d i<t>utvid^a<n Kal i<f>vyaatv. 



around him, on his diimoimting for the evening, to leani what can have induced him to 
viait the valleys and mountains of Crete. 
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CHAPTEH XXXVir. 



THK APPEARANCE, I 



In a country where the belief in such supernatural 
occurrences, as have been described in the previous 
chapter, is not confined to old women and children, 
but prevails among the whole population, it is not sur- 
prising to learn how powerful an influence has occa- 
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sionally been exerted over the people by artful men, 
who have played on their simplicity and credulity, and 
have made the profeaaion of a Saint and Prophet answer 
well their own base ends. The older Sfakians remember 
that not long after the devastation of their country in 
17fi9, a saint, who was stone-blind and never tasted any 
food', came from one of the monasteries of the Holy 
Mountain' to preach and prophesy to the Sfakians. 
When surrounded by a numerous audience he would 
sometimes declare who were the sinners, and who the 
righteous men among his hearers. Once some Moham- 
medans joined his congregation, and scarcely had they 
entered the church before he exclaimed, that they would 
never learn any thing from him but must go to their 
prophet Mohammed. He declared that the wrath of 
God could only be averted from the land by their 
abandoning their unchristian and murderous practices ; 
and the influence of his reputation and preaching among 
them was confessedly great enough to put a stop, for 
awhile, to the murders which from time immemorial 
were so common in Sfakia. But the date of this worthy 
man^s ministry is so remote, that we do not learn so 
much about him as we may of another saint, who is 
still living', and who made his appearance in Sfaki4 



' My STakian inFanaanl, although he had been a leader in the nhole war, 
and had lived in exile at Nauplia ever since his country wbb given up (i» 
Mehm^t-AH, was firmly persuaded that the Syiot yipmUTa^ never eat any. 
thing. Manf example? " of wonderful fasting" arc staled in Jonstonus, 
AnHistory of the Wonderful Things of Nature, ClassiaK.Ch. 2. S-7-p. 315. 
ed. Lond. 1657. The periods vary from the modeat length of forty days 
tfl that of forty years ! " Q ermolauB knew a priest who lived in health forty 
jeara, without any thing, but hy sucking in the aii." The goau of Cephal- 
Icnia are said always to have satisiied their thirst in the same way ; see the 
Book de Miiab. ausc. n. 9. p. 631. ed. Bekk. Al ei- Kf<pa\\i,i,iq alyet ou 
■jrlvauiru; loi eouici', coiiTEp «nJ TilUa TfTpdvola, naB' lifiepaw ti itpit tu 
irAayot di'Tta -ra trpoimnra iroiiinnirni X"""""""" li'iSfX^H-""" "^ thC- 



' Td'Ayj 



pot, as Mount Athos is called by the Greeks. 
Nauptia in 1S34. He has long since abandoned his sacred 
tpokeu of in the tuL 
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during the year 1811. His dress consisted of a single 
coarse garment, under which he wore an iron chain 
hung ahout his neck. He preached repentance and 
newness of life*, exposing to the wild mountaineers, by 
whom he was surrounded, the wickedness of their ways, 
dwelling chiefly on the daily acts of violence, robbery 
and murder, which they were committing, and declaring 
to them, that the anger of Heaven was awakened, and 
would soon shew itself in earthquakes, pestilence and 
war, to the desolation of the whole land, unless they 
repented and changed their course of life. Every one 
went to hear him: his addresses were always vehement, 
and lasted several hours : he was regarded as a man 
sent by God, (he professed a divine mission,) and the 
impression he produced was very great. His fare was 
most simple, and abstemious almost to starvation : he 
ate no meat, egga, fish, cheese or milk : a few herbs, 
simply boiled, and a crust of black barley-bread, formed 
his single daily repast^ He professed not to receive 
any money from his hearers; nevertheless, at the end 
of his discourse, he used to tell the people, that although 
his reward was not of this world, still he had left a poor 
monastery on the Holy Mountain, where six hundred 



in preiMjiing thioughoul Lom- 



' The objecl of Venturius of Bergamo, in h 
bgrdy and Taacany in 1334, was 'Wo briju/ m 
great was the success, and so visible were th« fnittg of his eloquence, that 
more than 10,000 Lombards, of whom many wece of the higher ranks, set 
out to pass the aeason of Lent at Rome." WaDdinoton, History of the 
Charch, Vol. m. p. 112. NoLe at the end of Ch. xxiii. Nearer home we 
had, about a hundred and sixty years ago, one John Exham, an early religious 
associate of William Pcnn, who WBB distinguished by the nameof the Quaker- 
Fniphel. " His enthusiasm wax so great that he walked through the slreeu, 
his head coveted with sackcloth and ashes, preathing repentance and amend- 
ment of life, — for which he suffered a long and severe imprisonment," 
Crokes, Researches in the »oulh of Ireland, Ch. x. p. 198. 

" It is said of one Athauasius, a contemporary of Nicepborus Fhocas, who 
used to wear an iron collar round his neck, to which a wooden cross weighing 
six or eight pounds was fastened, that ''he seldom ale above three or foui 
limea a week, and once lived seven days without meal or drink; and once 
nine days, excepting only that he ale and drank the Holy Si 
that time." Rtcaut, Greek Church, p. 334. 

VOL. II. ft 
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kalogheri' were prayiog and fasting, daily and hourly, 
for the sins of a wicked world, interceding with the 
Deity to ohtain a remission of the punishment which 
mankind merited, and therefore those who had many 
sheep might give one, or even two, for repairing this 
monastery. Now, almost every one in Sfakia had some 
sheep, if not a whole flock, and thus the Frophet-saint 
ohtained, perhaps, a much greater sum than, without such 
a suggestion, he would ever have raised by any volun- 
tary contribution. The devastation committed among 
the Sfakian flocks, by this ravenous monster, as he 
prowled through the mountains, reminds me of the 
words of our poet'; 

Wolves shall succeed to teachers, grievous wolves, 
Who all the iacred masteries of Heaven 
To their own vile advantages shall turn 
Of lucre and ambition'. 

So holy a heaven-sent messenger, as the saint was 
believed to he, did not remain long among this simple- 
minded people without their seeing proofs of his divine 
mission. The shepherd's wife, in a house where he 
lived, was once preparing some eggs for her family's 
meal : after breaking three, she went to the door for 
an instant, and, on her return to the fire, found four 
in the pan i " But how is this, holy priest ? I only 
broke three." "I have blessed them," he replied*, 

' There is a <ery good account of the monaaleries of Mouni Athos in 
CoL Leaie"b Travels in Noithem Greece, Vol. in. pp. 114—112. 

' Milton, PuBdiie Lost, xu. 508. 

' With ibe Crelan saint's pecuniary success ne may compare diat of * 
more recenl imposlor, who, even amid the din of arms of ihe reiolulion, 
exhorted his auditors, among other things, " to axe no other weapon than the 
lign of the cnMs." A reverend English miuionary says of him, " I should 
myself haie been rather disposed to consider the man as deceived, than a 
deceiver, were it not for ihe immense lums of tnotiey which he amassed, 
by means of his preaching. 1 have been assured that be collected no less 
than 700,000 piastres, theoiferingB of enthusiastic multitudes." HaBti.Et, 
Researches in Greece, p. 357. 
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" and they are become four." Her husband soon re- 
turned, and remained incredulous, refusing all agsent 
to his wife's opinion of the holy hermit's miraculous 
powers. Their guest left them before day-break, and, 
soon after his departure, his host missed a counterpane. 
"Ah, so this is your holy man! he has stolen our 
paploma." The Sfakian pursued their unfortunate 
guest, whom he thought a thief, while his wife and 
all the women regarded him as a saint. When within 
hearing, though still at a considerable distance from 
the object of his pursuit, the Sfakian called out, de- 
manding restitution of the paploma. The holy man 
immediately stopped, detached the counterpane from 
his mule, and, when his late host overtook him, gave it 
up, declaring, however, that assuredly " God would 
not permit him ever to use it again, but would send 
fire from heaven and consume it." The hard-hearted 
mountaineer heeded not the threat, but took the coun- 
terpane, and had not proceeded half a mile with it on 
bis shoulder, before there suddenly burst out from it a 
blaze of fire'". 

After traversing all the Sfakian mountains, the 
thavmaturgos proceeded to preach on their lower slopes, 
and when he held forth at Theriso, the church was 
crowded even soon after midnight. At an hour and 
a half before daybreak", he entered, and, after waiting 
awhile, he asked his audience if they were all assembled : 
they exclaimed, all: even tlie shepherds had left their 
flocks unattended on the mountains : all were come, from 
far and near, to hear him. He now commenced his 
address'^, which had continued for near an hour, (its 
whole length being generally three to four hours,) when 
an unlucky wight entered the church. The holy man, 

'" Many such saints are now flourishing in Afghanislan, " and the igno- 
rant* of ilieir countrymen ascribes lo them the gift of prophetic dieiuns and 
visions, and the power of working mirado." See Mr ELPHiit 
admirable work on the kingdom of Caubul, p. 330. 

" See above, p. 1B4. " itiaxn- 

42 
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immediately ao seeiag him, exclaimed, *' Woe unto 
thee ! art thou come to the house of God at this hour ? 
I liken thee to the traitor Judas." Now this youth 
had committed the crime of having married his secoad 
cousin, and the authority of the church had been exer- 
cised to effect their disunion'^; but they found them, 
selves unable to live apart : 

Once again 

The perseTering wedge of tyranny 

Achieved their separation; — and once more 

Were they united — to be jel again 

Disparted — pitiable lot! 

They were ready to hear even that " immortality of 
ill," which, as they must have supposed, would follow 
their transgression of the ordinary custom of their 
country, and of the commands of those who spoke in the 
name and with the authority of religion. Strong, in- 
deed, must have been the affections of the ill-starred 
couple, to enable them thus to turn a deaf ear to the 
denunciations of their priests : 

Quanti dolci pcnsier, quanto desio, 
Meno cosloro al doloroao paaso! 

The unfortunate man in question was considered as a 
godless reprobate by all the villagers of his neighbour- 
hood, and thus the pretended prophet's reputation for 
sanctity and omniscience, was greatly increased by the 
circumstance of this fortuitous address. 

One remarkable consequence of the holy man's 
preaching in Sfaki^, was a degree of order which none 
of the inhabitants had ever known ; scarcely ever was a 
murder heard of, and robberies became very rare : I am 

" Hartley, Reieaichft in Greece and the Levant, p. 79- "A story 
vu recentlj current in the Acchipekgo, of two cousina who hod fonned a 
moat Bineere aitachmenl for each other. By some means, probably by a con- 
siderable bribe, they had pierailed on spriest to solemuiie matrimony between 
them. They had hved happy and nnited for two or three yeani ; when, s( 
length, the marriage was declared mill and «oid fay aapeiior authority, and 
ibey were forcibly separated." 
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told that he thus saved the lives of at least a hundred 
souls during the next five or six years. This order'* 
lasted tin nearly the commencement of the revolution, 
when the bonds of Christian brotherhood and union 
against a common foe prevented the revival of old 
feuds: and thus, since 1812, such exactions of ven- 
geance'^ as wiped out the offence in the blood of the 
offender, and as used previously to be of daily occur- 
rence, have scarcely ever happened'^. 

Our saint, after converting from their evil ways the 
Sfakians and Rhizites, went into the city of Khania: 
but there his eloquence was powerless, and the inha- 
bitants believed not. When the Sfakians and Rhizites 
learnt this, they exclaimed, "Ah, so it was when Christ 
himself preached : the plain and simple peasants believed, 
but the great and the learned", the Pharisees, believed 
not." 

May 8. 

We must now leave the modem inhabitants of these 
mountains, to examine the remains left of a city built 
by their ancestors. An ascent of a few minutes up the 
rocky elevation at tlie foot of which the hamlet of Rhiza 
is built, brings us to the site of the ancient city, from 
which we see along the southern coast as far as the 
projecting point of Meaara. Franko-kastello, the scene 
of Khadji Mikhali's fatal contest, and of his death, is 
about twelve miles off: the white-washed church of the 
Panaghia, just by the castle, is a very distinct object : 



" Similar efiects were produced in Ilaly, in 13B9, by the preaching of the 
White FeniCeDts. "Everyone paidoaed his neighbour, and diatitiaaed the 
rccotlection of past ofTences. Enmities which no ordinary means could bave 
reconciled were put asleep. It waa a festivity of general reconciliation. 
Anibuacades, assassinations, and all other crimea were for the seapon bub- 
pended." See the note alieadf referred Co, and contained in the 3d vol. of 
the Uiilory of the Church, by my learned friend Mr WaddinoTON ; to 
whom I am indebted for the indication of this interesting passage of his 
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below us is the port Lutro, and its little village, the 
winter residence of nearly all the Anopolitans: it seems 
to be about a mile oS: I am, however, assured that 
following the road which leads to it, its distance is 
full three miles. 

The whole circumference of this rocky elevation, 
occupied by the ancient city, is about a mile ; perhaps 
hardly so much. To the south I observed no traces 
of walls : the rocks being nearly perpendicular on that 
side, it is very unlikely that walls should ever have 
been built there. The chief remains are on the west ; 
where a considerable piece of ancient walling, of the 
very earUest style, still exists. Its length is about three 
hundred paces, and its width is generally about six feet. 
Its height varies from five to eleven feet. The chisel 
has been nowhere used on any of the atones. The sketch 
at the head of this chapter is, like those which have 
preceded it, a faithful representation of the part which 
it professes to exhibit": if there is any difference be- 
tween the rest of the walls and this specimen, it consists 
in the fact, that the proportion of small stones among 
the very large ones is somewhat greater in the wall 
generally, than it is in this portion of it. 

The plain, on which are situated the hamlets compre- 
hended under the common name of Anopolis, is covered 
with patches only of cultivation : its length is about a 
mile and a half, its breadth perhaps three quarters of a 
mile : to the south it is bounded by this rock, and to the 
north by the highest range of the Sfakian mountains. 

One sees, on looking down on the hamlets of Anopolis, 
how much greater desolation has been caused here than 
at Askyfo by the war. The great number of these 
burnt and ruined housesj is partly owing to the fact, 
that a considerable portion, I am assured more than 
fifty families, of the surviving Anopolitans, expatriated 
themselves, on finding that, in spite of all the exertions 

'" And whEch is eleven reel nine inchn In length, tnd nine feet Bis inchea 
high. 
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of the Cretan Greeks, their country was still to remain 
aubject to the Turks, and they are now scattered through 
the islands of the Archipelago. I myself saw several of 
them, at Melos, in the autumn of \833. I am assured 
that, before the revolution, there were not less than five 
hundred and eighty armed men of this village. 

On this ancient site stones are gathered together 
in heaps, sufficiently great and numerous to serve for 
building a city: it would seem, that, before the revolu- 
tion, the Sfakians suffered not an inch of arable land to 
remain uncultivated. Barley is still the main produce of 
the plain of Andpolis, in which there also were, before the 
arrival of Khusein-bey's troops in 1824, upwards of two 
thousand olive-trees : he remained here seventeen days, 
with many thousand troops, in the month of March, and 
thus the greater part of the olive-trees were converted 
into firewood. Of the fig-trees also, which existed at 
that time, some have sprung up again, but the olives 
were all cut so low that none of them recovered. 

The flocks of sheep and goats which browze on the 
mountains from April till October, and are taken down 
to the shore near Lutrd, or elsewhere, for the rest of 
the year, supply the Anopolitans with milk, cheese and 
meat: the cultivated patches of their plain produce some 
com and wine, though not enough for their consumption. 
They have also some mulberry-trees, and thus obtain a 
little silk ; their oil is wholly imported : their principal 
export is cheese. 

After examining the ancient remains, among which 
there are said to be many cisterns, the entrances to which 
are, however, blocked up, I return to my host's cottage, 
and hear some more stories from his talkative wife. 

I learnt, elsewhere, an event which happened here 
during the war. When the Turkish force was at Muri, 
on its way to Andpolis, they captured, along with other 
persons, a young mother and her infant, whom she 
carried in her arms. She was beautiful enough to be 
an object of contention among those who laid claim to the 
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Spoil; and, while her brutal captors, when at Andpolis, 
were quarrelling as to who should possess her, she went 
out, with her child in her arms, to one of the large 
open wells from which the villagers draw their water, 
and, plunging into it, escaped all the horrors of slavery 
by 3 voluntary death'^ Such instances as this, give to 
the war, which was waged for so many years between 
the Christians and Mohammedans, its true character: 
as to the men, it was one of extermination ; while, as 
to the women, it was even worse : and this poor Sfakian 
mother, like many other Christian women in different 
parts of Crete and elsewhere, shewed that she thought 
death a happier lot than that which was reserved for her 
by the enemies of her religion^. 

At half past twelve I set off, and, crossing the plain 
in a west-north-westerly direction, I soon arrive at the 
hamlet of Hdghios Dheraetrios, where I found one of 
the Anopolitan exiles, who played an important part in 
the latter events of the war in Crete, and has returned 
from Nauplia, where he at present dwells, in order to 



'" Thua also fwenly-Iwo Suliole women threw themBdvea from the rocka, 
near KaniHriiiB, in piefEiEnce to ftdlin^ into the haiid» of the enemy, and 
"aeieial of the women, who had infants, were leeti to throw them ovei, 
before they took the fotal leap:" Leake, Travels in Northern Oreece, 
VoL I. p. 349. Compare Fauriel, Tom. i. p. 3D2. 

Nevertheless, such is the tenacity with which we cling to life, that even sla- 
very has generally been preferred to death i M. d'Herculra, Austrian Consul 
at Khan i4, writing to his govemment, on the Sth of October, says, "Chaque 
jour on cnimloe au march^ des malheureuSM femmes Grecques, que la faim 
chassc des mnnlagnes, et qui pref^rent I'eBclavaKe il la morL" 

"" A Greek woman exclaims, in a well-known song, Faubiel, Tom. i. 
p. 138. 
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dispose of his property in Sfakia, being unable to per- 
suade himself to live any longer in the land of his fathers, 
"now that it is to remain under the Turkish yoke.'" 
His name is Manusos Vardhulakes : he is of a powerful 
muscular frame, and seems to be as hard as iron : in 
all probability he is near sixty years of age. Although 
I resisted his importunity, and escaped staying the 
greater part of the day with him, as he wished nie to 
do, yet, having on a subsequent occasion seen a good 
deal of him in the place of his exile, Nauplia, I will 
detain my reader for a moment with the detail of a few 
passages in my friend's history, which serve to illustrate 
the modes of thinking and acting in this district some 
years ago. 

The ancient worthy, who is certainly a good speci- 
men of the wild Sfakian mountaineer of former times, 
was one of the leaders of the Greek forces when they 
ravaged Setia in 1639. He admits that he has killed 
or wounded about ten men in private quarrels in the 
old times. "Only few people," he adds, "ever died 
a natural death in Sfakid ;" and when a man was slain 
it became the duty of his family to avenge his death: 
if forty or fifty years elapsed before an opportunity 
offered itself, the obligation still lost none of its force 
on account of the delay. The debt remained due, and 
it was a point of honour to exact its payment. Old 
Manusos tells me simply that such was the custom"' of 

" 'Htoui to iTi'i'iJflBio.' /.Ss. Two hundred and Btslj years agq, accord- 
ing to FoHCarini, the Sfakiaos used never to change the black shin, which 
ihey put on upon these oceasionB, until they had avenged the death of the 
slain man ; the; also kept his bloody shirt to remind theui of their duty. 
FoscARTNi, Relatione, etc. f. 101. " Li parent! et le donne non si spoglia- 
vano mai la camiaa oera, che si vestivano subilo, se non faeevaoo vendetta, 
conservando la camiaa insanguinita del morto." Among the Maniates, at the 
present day, "When one of a family is alain, the person who takes upon 
himself to avenge the Injury, often vows not to change his clothes or shave 
or eat meat, until his revenge is satisfled." Leake, Travels in the Moc^a, 
Vol. 1. p. 238. A similar custom prevaila among the Morlacchi; see 
FoHTis, Travels into Dalmatia, p. .13 : among the Sardinians, see Captain 
Shvth's Sketch of the present State of the Island of Sardinia, pp. 142-149; 
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Sfakia, and seenia to think it a natural and laudable 
practice. 

Not only were feuda thus perpetuated in families, 
and transmitted as an inheritance from parent to child, 
but certain villages were always on ill terms, and some- 
times they even made war on one another. The lead- 
ing hostile hamlets were Gyro and Kampi, one half of 
■Andpolis siding with Gyro, and the other half with 
Kampi. Kalikrati and Aakyfo were united, both in 
their friendship to one another, and in their hatred of 
Nipros ond Asfento. The strict union which existed 
between the two latter villages, arose, a long time ago, 
as follows. A Nipridte, whose name was Oekonomikc), 
was shot by an Asfentidte. Moat of the Nipridtes were 
connected with their slain fellow-villager by the ties 
of blood or marriage, and all of them determined to 
make a memorable example of the then hated village 
of Asfento. They, therefore, attacked the Asfentidtes 
and actually drove them out of the country, and ob- 
tained possession of their houses and property. The 
poor Asfcntidtes went and established themselves at 
Kofinaa in Mesara. " On this account the Nipridtes 
and Asfentiotes are all relations even to this day, and no 
other place ever had the force of Nipros and Asfento." 

Whenever any Sfakian who was slain had many re- 
lations, his murderer had no chance of impunity, and 
used always to consult his safety by flight^. His house 
was immediately burnt, and his property taker 
of by the relations of the man he had killed. 

amoDR the I>nuies, see Uubckhabut, Spia ood the Holy Land, p. 2 
and BraonK the Afghans, see Mr Elphinstojte's Account of the Kingd 
of Caubul, p. 16K. "Though priTSte tevenge is every where preacl 
against bj the Moollahit and forbidden by the government, yet it is i 
lawful and even honourable, in the eyes of the people, to aeek that mode 
redress. If no oppottuoily of exercising this right occur, he may defer 
revenge for years : it is often transferred from father to son for several ge 

" "■ A Alorlack who has killed unother of a powerful family, is comino 
obliged lo save himself by flight, and to keep out of the way for sen 
jeara." Fuktis, Travels into Dalmatia, p. SB. 
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It would be easy to till a volume with instances of 
the regular exaction of this penalty of blood for blood 
by the relations of every one who was slain. The usage 
was by no means confined to Sfakia, although it seems to 
have been observed here more invariably than elsewhere 
in the island, a point which every Sfakian thinks highly 
honourable to his country. Additional details are however 
hardly necessary in order to develope the nature of these 
occurrences. In a country where laws would take the 
trial and execution of the murderer out of the hands of 
his accusers, such actions would of course lose the 
character of honourable vengeance and even stern justice, 
which they possess in Sfakia^, and acquire that of bold 
and memorable crimes. 

These customs remind us of the state of society 
described in the Iliad and Odyssey, where we iind 
that the murderer either makes compensation to the 
relations of the man slain by him^*, or goes into exile 
to avoid their vengeance^. Somewhat later there were 
introduced expiatory rites, which many ancient authors 
have assigned to the heroic age*^, but which do not 
seem to have been known to Homer", In ancient times 
it would every where have been considered a heinous 
crime, as it would be now in Sfakia**, to refuse shelter 
and protection to such a fugitive. 

'^ And which ihey aeem to have had in Scotland only about iwo centurioi 
ago. .See RobKUTson'b Hisiory, and Prnfeesor DuoAi.o StEwaht's^ 
" " "" iral Powers of Man, Vol. i. Chap, in. I, 



" Homer, 11. ii. fltis. i 

V. 4B0. Odys*. 



r. 379. : 



:. (and XT. 336.) i 



■.224. 



[.573. : 



.11. m. 



nua. Vol. II. pp. 9fi7-968. (Epimemim ji.) 
" Scholia Veneta, on II. xi. 680. ITop' "O^iipv oi« oiSn/nn tpauea 
Ko.eaipo/.imi', aKXtt dirriTifOBra n 4,irya^ii,6/,.ti,oi>. With Mueller, 
(Doiien, II, B. 6. note m. in ihe Eag. ti. and AescbyloE Eumeniden,) com. 
pat LoBECK, Aglaoph. p. 301. See also Mr TbiRlW-all'9 observations 
on this subject in his History of Greece, Vol. i. pp. 170-1. 

'^ A refiisal was never heard of even when the fugitive was a Turk. The 
fugitives, tiom ail parte of iiyria. Hnd an inviolable asylum with tbe Diuus : 
snd the Holy Land, pp. 203-204. 
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Tbe «xi$teDce of such feuds as these, in nmay Sfakian 
bmHies, would greatly have paralysed the exertions of 
tbe Cretan insurgents against tbe Mohammedans in IS2I. 
The Oriental Church, however, invites her sons to become 
"brothers";" and tbe spiritual relationship, thus entered 
into, is of so solemn and sacred a nature, that, like 
gossipred, it for ever prevents mamage between those 
immediately connected with the contracting parties. This 
religious ceremony was very generally performed, among 
the Sbkian mountaineers, in 1821, and they were thus 
enabled, forgiving all mutual enmities, cordially to work 
together in every attempt to injure their common foe the 
Mohammedans. 

Manias repeats to me a disdch, according to which 

The brothers whom the church doth make 

Are dearer to each other 
Than those who're tied by bonds of blood. 

As children of one mother*. 

The Slavonian ritual, which, I suppose, differs but 
little from the Greek, also contains "a particular bene- 
diction for the solemn union of two male or two female 
friends in the presence of the congregation"." Tliese 
customs of the mouutaineers of Greece and Daluiatia, 
call to our recollection the old Cretan institutions which 
sanctioned a close intimacy between those uf the same 
sex^, and were undoubtedly designed "to revive that 
generous friendship of the heroic ages, which was so 

'^ There i» an 'A.Ko\oi/S!a, or office, for this spiritual fnnerniiation in the 
linek Euchologr^ published by Gdab : (see pp. 898—902.] The custom 
neemH to have prevailed S9 early as che age of Justinian; (Codinds, de 
Orig. C. P- quoted bj Uoar, I.e. p. 901.) and although it was Forbidden 
by both Imperial and Ecclesiastical authority, (Uoab, L c. p. 902.) is still, 
as we find in Sfakji, even generally prevalent. Monks, however, were alwayn 
prohibited from becoming either aum-muoi ea dtcXipairniiiTiji, 
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celebrated in song, and to add a new motive to the love 
of glory in the noblest spirits^." 

Vasili Khalis, a distinguished leader during the war 
in this island, was once speaking to me, in the presence 
of old Manusoa, of the wild and savage ferocity of the 
Sfakians in olden times, and of the readiness with which 
they shot any one on the slightest provocation. He 
mentioned a fact which had happened at Theriso, when 
he was very young. A man was shot by a Sfakian for 
having killed two Sfakian dogs. Hardly had he pro- 
nounced the words before old Manusos said, laughing, 
" It was I who killed him'^." The reckless daring of 
this man's character, his unscrupulous maintenance of 
what he thought the rights and privileges of the Sfa- 
kians, and his having had a numerous body of relations, 
must have made him one of the most formidable of the 
wild race to which he belonged. I wonder not that he 
should have received the tithe of their flocks from the 
Greeks of the villages of Hiighios loannes and Haghia 
Rumeli, who thus secured to themselves the benefit of 
his protection. Flocks thus protected were safe from 
the attacks of every marauder, for if any one of these 
his rayas, as he calls tiicm, was ever robbed of a sheep, 
Manusos used either to obtain restitution of the stolen 
property, and ample satisfaction for the offence, " or to 
shoot the man who had stolen it." Such protection from 
a powerful Sfakian was so necessary for all those who 
dwelt near the Rhiza, that several Mohammedans used 
likewise to obtain it, in the same manner, giving one 
sheep in ten as black-mail, to secure from molestation 
the rest of their flocks. 

Manusos's father left him only two sheep: he says 
that he possessed a thousand when the revolution broke 
out in 18S1. This is hardly surprising. 



:. p. 290. 
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Whenever a married woman was suspected of faith- 
lessness, or a single one of frailty, her hours were from 
that moment numbered, and her end was so tragical 
and shocking to all the feelings of natural affection, and 
even to the ordinary notions of humanity, that one can 
hardly believe such a practice to have been observed 
on the very confines of civilized Europe, and in the 
nineteenth century, by any Christian people. Her 
nearest relations were at once her accusers, her judges, 
and her executioners. 

I will mention, in the very words of my informant, 
a single instance of the ruthless severity with which 
they punished such an offence. Thirty-five years ago 
a young wife, the cousin of Mamisos, who was present 
at the recital, as he was also at the events described, 
was suspected of having broken her marriage-vow. The 
charge was not proved, but the suspicion became gene- 
ral, and her father at once consented to leave it to her 
near relations to decide as they thought best respecting 
her. Their decision was soon taken, and all those of 
them whose dwellings were at Ask^fo went thence to 
An<ipolis, where their destined victim lived, in order 
that they might assist in executing the sentence pro- 
nounced against her, and of which she was as yet 
totally ignorant. They went, to the number of between 
thirty and forty, to her home, seized her, and, after 
tying her to a tree, made her person the mark at which 
all their muskets were pointed and discharged. It 
happened that though more than thirty balls lodged in 
her body, the next moment her bosom heaved, and she 
still breathed. One of her executioners immediately 
drew his pistol from his girdle, placed it close to her 
breast, and fired. After this she breathed no more. 

The suspected partner of her guilt was not shot "for 
he was of a powerful family;" but the Frotiipapas-'', 
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the unfortunate woman^s father, excommunicated him, 
and, in consequence of the sacerdotal ban, he not only 
perished himself by falling over a precipice, but all his 
brothers likewise came to untimely ends. 

Among the Cretans of ancient times, the adulterer 
was condemned to the ignominious punishment of being 
crowned with wool in the presence of the magistrates 
of the city^. 

^ Aelian, v. H. XII. 12. "Ort €V K/oi}tii, iv Topruvrf /uotx^v dXoiti 
tjfy ero eiri Ta« dpxo-^t fa* kcrreipavovTO iplto JXeyx^**** "^^ ^^ crTe^dvufxa 
Karriyopet ainrou, <hri avavhpo^ kern koX yvwii Kal eh yvvdiKai KaXos* 
He was also fined, kuI dTi/xoraTo^ ^i/, koI o{f8ev69 ol fier^u tZv koivwv* 
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XXXVIII.j CRETAN COSTUME, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 963 

Fashions change but little in the east, and the dress 
of the Cretan peasant is very interesting, even at the 
present day, from its resemblance to that worn by his 
ancestors more than two thousand years ago. If we 
view the Cretan costume in the sixteenth century, we 
shall find that it still more closely resembles that of the 
ancient inhabitants of the island. In the engraving on 
the previous page we notice that the beard, the bow and 
quiver, the sword and long knife ^, were all preserved. 
The j^iTwi;, timica or shirt, according as we give the 
garment its Hellenic, its Roman, or its English name, 
was still exposed in all its amplitude to the eye: and 
Galen'^s description* of the viroSrjfjiaTa or boots, worn 
by the Cretans of his time, is a sufficiently accurate 
account, both of those described by Foscarini', and of 
those which I find still preserving their ancient form and 
name, and alone worn by the rural population in every 
part of the island. 

Thevet, who visited the island near the middle of the 
sixteenth century, says, that to cut off the beard was as 
great an indignity, in the opinion of ^very Cretan, as to 

^ The long sword at his side, and a knife in his girdle, were parts of every 
Sfakian's dress till the year 1830. 

* Galen, Comment, in Hippocrat. de Artie, iv. 14. Vol. xviii. p. 682. 
ed. Kuehn. "Ert Kal vvv oCtov daKciTai KUTci rtiv i^ficTepav 'Aa-iav, Kai 
KUTa Tfji/ K/DiJTY}!/ oifX ^KKTTa, fJ^expt KPtiftlJi /A6<rt}« dv^Kotv. ecTTi d' iKavioi 
vtr ai&Tow iroXva^tdhi t6 iepfia Kad' cKaTepov to ftepo^ dpia-Tepgv t6 Kai 
Se^tdv l<rov evTcrafievov t€ koI I8ia avvrreTpri/jLevov evl Tots tripafriVf eJ* 
ifidvTi SieK^aWofievtav twi; Tpti/naTtau avvdyeo'dai kut' dWrika tu Te- 
Tayfieva tov depfiuTo^ Tp.rip.aT a — \ptavTai 6h aifTta pLoKterra 'trap* i^puv ol 
KwriycTai 0»;/>€uovt6«, etrcLdij irep ev Tpax^o-i kuI dv(japid\oi9 xwploi^ dvay^ 
Ka^oi/rat 'jroXXaicts oh Tpixetv piovoVf dWd irtiSav, tj 6' avTtj Kal Toin 
K/D^Ta« alTia toiovtoh v'jrodrip,a<Ti xpTJadai eTretire, dtd tc Ta 
pLcyedrj TSav opStv tSov kv t^ vijo'to Kal tu^ T/oaxwTtjTas. 

^ FoscA&iNi, Relatione etc ^'Li assomiglio quasi alii selvatichi Irlan- 
desi, perche, come quelli nell^ ahito, et nell' aspetto, et nelle armi, sono 
diversi dalli altri; cosi questi, con li capelli et bar be longhe^ con stivali 
(tlti che si ligono alia cintura^ che mat It escono di gamba, portando la 
camisa che li pende davanti et da driedo, con un gran pugnal davanti^ et 
la spada all' usanza greca vanno." The two words used by the Cretan to 
denote his boots are the ancient uTrodYJ/Liara, and o-rt/Savta, derived from the 
Italian stivale. 

VOL. II. R 
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cut off the nose or ears. ** Ilz ont les longues barbes en 
si grande recommandation que les contraindre k icelles 
raire, ou copper, leur est vn supplice et ignominie, non 
moindre que si on leur faisoit copper le ne, ou les oreilles. 
Et de fait pour lors que i' estois en ladite ville, ie vizi 
condemner vn Candiot, qui auoit done vn coup de flesche 
k vn autre, k auoir la barbe abbatue et raise en place 
publique*.**' 

Not only was the bow common in the sixteenth 
century*, but wounds from arrows are frequently men- 
tioned in the details of the siege of Candia, which took 
place only a hundred and fifty-five years ago. In speak- 
ing of the Sfakians, Foscarini says (in 1596)^ that they 
always carried their bow and quiver, and were most 
excellent archers: ** Vanno sempre con V arco suUe 
spalle et al fianco con un carcasso pieno di frezze, tirate 
da loro eccellentissimamente, come molti anco sono eccel- 
lentissimi archibusieri.^^ Garzoni also mentions the diffi- 
culties encountered by the Venetians when they attempted 
to replace the ancient bow by a modern innovation®. 

Another article of dress sometimes used by the Cre- 
tans is a very short cloak, falling only a little below the 
girdle. This I suppose to resemble the Kretikon^ men- 
tioned by Eupolis' and Aristophanes®, and stated by 

* Thevet, Cosmographie de Levant, Chap. viii. fol. 26. 
^ Belon, Singularitez etc. Fol. 6. '^ Ce n*est pas h, tort que les Cretes 
furent anciennement dediez a Diane : car encore pour le iour d'huy suyuant 
ceste antiquity, s'adonnent par vn instinct naturel, et des leur enfance, h. tirer 
Tare Scythique: et mesmement vn petit enfant du berseau courrouss^ et 
pleurant, s'appaise en luy monstrant seulement vn arc, ou luy baillant vne 
flesche en la main." The expression " Pare Scythique" calls to mind the 
passage of Diodorus Siculus, v. A</>' ijs aWla^ fidXicrTa vapd tois 
K/ot}a-ti/ i^T)\fioar0at t»jv To^tKtji/, Koi t6 to^ov ^kvOikov ovofiaardfivai. 
On the Cretan archers, see the passages of ancient authors collected by 
Meursius, Creta, pp. 177 — 180. ® See below. Appendix I. 

' Eupolis, in Photius, Lex. Vol. i. p. 178. 

Ou irdvv Taxv 
pi\jfai ifjiol tout', ctva/SaXe? to KpijTticoi;; 
^ ARisTOpHANESf Thesm. 730. 

SO de TO KpriTiKou 
diroSvdi Tox^wc. 
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some lexicographers' to have been a short tight cloak, 
just as much as the modern boots resemble the ancient 
throughout in the island. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Sfakian cloak agrees 
less than that of the other Cretans with the descriptions 
of the Kretiknn. The cloak of these mountaineers is 
large and heavy, and is of its natural whiteness, while 
those of the rest of Crete are dyed'", as the Kretikon 
used to be". 

It is the Sfakians alone who wear their cloaks through 
any considerable part of the year: the other Cretans 
only make use of them a little in the winter months. 
The ancient Cretan seems to have worn his cloak all the 
year round"', just as the modern Albanian puts on his 
sli^ggy white capote to defend himself as well from the 
heat of July and August, as from the cold of December 
and January. 

Little as is the change which has taken place in the 
fashion of the Cretan's dress, there is yet a considerable 
difference in its material in ancient times, and at the pre- 
sent day. Both the under and upper garments of the 
Dorians were woollen; and the same dress was adopted 
by the Athenians, and had become general in the time of 
Thucydides". Thus the linen khiton or shirt, among 
the ancients, was thought a luxury: and yet at the pre- 
sent day the Sfakian mountaineer frequently wears a 
silken shirt, although probably it is only washed for 



' Photius, 1. c. KjujTitoV Pfiaxii i^d-Tiot. HebyChiES, Mp'jriiif 

" They are of a brown coloui. 

" Pi-iNT, Kxvi. B6, in speaking of the phycos thalasBioii, sayi, " Trim 
Butem geneia ejun : lalnm, et Hlteium laagiun, quadamtenus rubena : Witium 
criapis folils, quo in Cieta lestes tinguunl. 

" Sthabo, S. p. 4S3. Xa^ol it KnBi/^tuoi iianamai fier' iXM\av 

de polit (in Gron. Thra. VoL vi. p. 2894, quoted hy Meuhsius, C«U, 
p. 1B4. and by CasAdbon, on Sttabo. I.e.) Oi *^ ¥.pri-rti ,>rr' dXXiiAu.i' 
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Easter Sunday during the whole time while it is in use. 
It is occasionally taken off, like that of an Albanian, in 
order that its owner may free him from some of those 
active little animals which have long enjoyed an undis- 
turbed shelter within its hospitable folds ^^. 

May 6, continued. 

On leaving Haghios Dhemetrios, we crossed the low 
ridge which bounds the plain of Anopolis in this direc- 
tion, and in about half an hour arrived at the edge of a 
chasm running south of the village of Aradhena. It 
commences to our right near the foot of the loftiest ridge 
of the Sfakian mountains, and extends down to the sea. 
It is no easy matter to cross this nearly perpendicular 
cleft in the solid rock, forming as it does a narrow 
ravine of several hundred feet in depth, down and up 
the steep sides of which we have to pass. The road, if 
road it can be called that road is none, winds along 
each side, changing its course every ten or twelve paces. 
These turns were the only very dangerous points: at 
these I more than once expected to see my horse miss 
his footing, for the atones on which he had to tread were 
large and slippery, and more suitable for goats than for 
horses to step on. The descent and subsequent ascent, 
on the opposite side, to the village of Aradhena, occupied 
about twenty-five minutes. 

Accounts which I had heard at Anopolis, of ancient 
remains existing at Aradhena, had led me to expect that 
I should discover here clearer and greater vestiges of 
ancient power and prosperity than I had found yester- 
day at Andpolis; but here, as elsewhere, rude realities 
destroyed my hopes. 

Some slight foundations of the walls of ancient 
buildings; a few tombs, in one of which several golden 

^^ Captain Manias once told me, that during the war he used always to 
have two shirts with him, one besides that on his back, in order to be able 
to change. " Pray how often did you change your shirt then ? " " "OTai* 
eyei/e i^uXXio-fieVo/* was his reply. 
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ornaments were found about a year ago ; and a sepul- 
chral bas-relief, the execution of which is not very re- 
markable, are the only remains which serve to indicate 
Aradhena or its immediate neighbourhood as the site of 
an ancient Cretan city. 

The mention of an ancient city called Aradena, along 
with Andpolis and Port Phoenix in the Synecdemus of 
Hierocles, seems to point plainly to Lutrd as the site 
of the last-named city ; and therefore I will leave the 
consideration of the other two cities until my arrival at 
Lutrii, on returning from the almost inaccessible fast- 
nesses of Haghi'a Rumeli, and Samaria. 

The modern village of Aradhena contains only thirty- 
eight houses : the ground capable of cultivation round 
about it is not very extensive, but is of a decidedly 
better quality than that of the plain of Andpolis, as is 
evident from the good crops of barley which now cover 
it. The chief produce of the village is corn : its silk 
does not exceed a few olces yearly. The Greek in whose 
house I took up my quarters, for the short time which 
I remained in the village, is an Ionian, that is, a native 
of one of the islands of the Septinsular Republic, and 
is therefore entitled to British protection. He is thus 
exempted from the payment of the kharatj, to which 
all rayas, both of the Porte and of Mehmet-Ali, are 
still subject. He married a Sfakian woman of this vil- 
lage, having first joined the Sfakians at the outbreaking 
of the revolution. His long intercourse with them has 
communicated to him a good many Sfakian modes of 
expression, although the Italianisms of his native lan- 
guage are still visible through this thin covering. 

Some ancient tombs have lately been discovered and 
opened about three quarters of a mile to the west of 
Aradhena. I examined one of them : it is six feet wide 
and ten feet long, and has a niche in each of its four 

I left Aradhena at four o'clock, and soon had the 
village of Livadhiana about a mile and a half on my left. 
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m little to the west of the chasm which we had crossed 
before reaching Arddhena. The slope of the mountain 
is here covered both above and below us with pSvki. 
We do not proceed a mile before we fall in with some of 
Mani&s^s innumerable Syntekni and cousins at a sheep- 
cote. Meat, new cheese, and wine are produced and 
partaken of by my talkative and amusing guide, as if 
he was determined to make up, in this single week, for 
the abstinence of the whole Lent from which he has just 
escaped. 

Soon after this our course changed to the south-west, 
and we began to approach nearer to the shore. At a 
quarter past five, Selino-kasteli became visible. The 
paths which we followed were over rugged rocks, and 
none of them, I should think, had ever received any 
labour from the hand of man. Here my horse, though 
very sure-footed, fell, and made two unsuccessful attempts 
to rise, each of them fcdlowed by a fre^h fall, before he 
recovered himself. On dismounting, to see what hurts 
he had received, I was surprised to find that they con- 
sisted only in some flesh wounds, which bled consider- 
ably, inflicted by sharp edges of the rock, on two of 
his legs. 

The only animal which one can ride with pleasure 
in these regions is a mule. The mere size of a horse'^s 
hoof makes it a difficult matter for him to pick his steps 
in many places; and the very art of picking his steps 
is but little known to any horse, while every mule is a 
proficient in it. 

Soon after my horse^s roll, and my sufficiently narrow 
escape from what would have been, at least, a v«rj 
disagreeable fall, we arrived at the summit of a precipice, 
the ligxag descent down the face of which is so steep, 
rocky ^ and dangerous, that I was greatly disposed to 
send Manias back with my horse, and to proceed with 
his mule. It was now« however, late; and, since I 
uiight perhaps be benighted before reaching Haghia 
Kumeli, and was also totally unacquadnted with the 
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wild region before me, I determined to attempt to get 
down with the two steeds. This zigzag road winds 
along the face of a rocky and almost perpendicular pre- 
cipice of very considerable elevation. Had my horse 
missed his footing at any one of the turns of the zigzag 
path, it must have been his last trip. After getting down 
this steep and difficult descent in safety, we were still at 
a great elevation above the level of the sea. Although 
the side of the mountain now slopes off at a much smaller 
angle of inclination to the horizon, yet it is still so steep 
that the path continues to be of the zigzag kind nearly 
all the way down : the face of the mountain here presents 
a loose surface of stones and a little soil, along which 
we continued to wind to and fro for about an hour and 
a half. 

At length we arrived near the sea-shore, somewhat to 
the west of the commencement of our descent over the 
precipice ; and going nearly due west for above a mile, 
we reached the little chapel of Haghio Pdvlo. Close 
by it a most plenteous spring of fresh water rushes 
out of the beach, and, forming a rapid streamlet, flows 
for a few paces before it loses itself in the sea. The 
Florentine traveller in Crete, Buondelmonti, whom I 
have so often referred to, speaks of this streamlet as 
being half the size of his own Arno^^: a most extrava- 
gant exaggeration, as every one must admit who visits 
St PauFs spring after having been 

La dove TArno signoril cammina. 

Another fountain in the island is also honoured by 
the derivation of its name from St Paul, who is said to 
have used its water to baptize the Cretan converts. An 
English traveller went, about a hundred and fifty 

** BuoKDELMONTi, in CoRNEL. Crct. Sac. I. p. 26. and p. 85. He 
speaks of the lofty cypresses which grow on these rocks of the southern coast, 
and adds, '< Medioque ipsarum, per longum iter Sancti Pauli ecdesiam vidi 
prope, cujus tarn eructatione maximam ex paucis foraminibus frigidissimae 
aquae exultat, quia vix in duplum noster adsumit Amus, que per modicum 
spacium in mare prorumpit." 
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years ago, to see a cavc; ten miles to the cast of Hie- 
rapctra, " where they say St Paul preached: it ia a 
large cha[>el having twelve pillars all cut out of the 
rock, which was done by the Christians in the night- 
time. Close by is a fountain, where they say he used 
to baptize, and it is now called St Paul's fountain : the 
water thereof is very good to cure such as have sore 
eyes '"." 

We may best compare with this Sfakian fountain of 
St Paul, another of Dionysius, in the Strophades, which 
is still a living and perennial proof of that saint's mira- 
culous powers. " Its fresb and wholesome waters ooze 
from the rocks at about fifty yards from the sea, and 
preserve their purity almost on the brink of the briny 
element".'" Another copious source, in Epirus, is 
assigned to the exertion of miraculous power by St 
Donatus". Fresh springs, similar to this, are also 
found close to the sea in Ithaca, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Tor, as well as along the whole shore 
at the head of the Elanitic gulf near Akaba". 

A Swiss traveller, who remained about a week in 
Crete, when on his way to Jerusalem, in the year 1542, 
speaks of a similar fountain of fresh water, seen close 
to the shore at Megato-E^stron, and which had lost its 
saline nature in consequence of having been blessed by 
Saint Francis'^. 

St Paul is said to have conferred other and even 
still greater blessings than these springs on the Cretan 
people, when he visited them after his two years resi- 
dence at Rome: he freed their island from all wild 



1" Rauddlpb, Stale of Cuidia, p. 77- ed. lBa7. 

'' Wasdihoton, Letter from the Straphadea, appended to the PresEni 
Condition of the Greek Church, p. 199. 

" Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. iv. pp. (M-GS. 

'" Leon di: Labosde, Aritbiit Petcaeu. 

'" loDocrs A Meqcen, Peregrinatio Hicroiolyinilana, Dilingu:, 15{H). 
tap. V. p. ae. "Huic loco puteus eat vkinua sane nobilis, cujua aquam ob 
vleinum mare olim BBlxani, post S. Francuci bCDedictione et preee in dulcem 
BC potabilcm cc 
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beasts and noxious animals. Unfortunately for the 
Christian legend, v/e find that Crete was just as much 
commended in ancient times^' as it is by its present 
inhabitants^, on account of its freedom from all such 
animals. The pious heathen used to ascribe this bless- 
ing to the beneficent exertions of Heracles"; as the 
Christian attributes it to St I'aul^'. The Cretans, 
however, bring forward no such conclusive proof of 
the destruction of serpents here, as is vaunted by the 
inhabitants of Malta, in the so-called lingue di San 
Paolo, which they find imbedded in the common stone 
throughout their island^. 

" Aeliav, N. a. III. 32. 'H Kp^rn to« X,i1™s Kai roXt 4pirrrotii 
6npioii ix^trrrn IiftIv. Plutarch, de capienda ex inim. udl. p. S6. b. 
'Attipav ainrcp Io-td/jduiti ti|i' KfufTiu. Ohegobf NaeiahzEh, Cum. 
XIII. 49. 

Pliht, N. H. VIII. 83. " In Olympo Macedoniae monte non sunt lupi : Dec 
in Cieta IdbuIb. Ibi quidem non vnlpea uiaiTe, atque oninina nullum male. 
ficum animal praeter phalangium," See also Solinus, c. xvii. and other 
passages in Meuhsius, Cieta, p. 101. or Wvttenbach on Plutarch, I.e. 
Tom. VI. p, S14. 

" A living Cretan poet, PaAHuDHAKES, eKpresses the well-known 
boast of his fellow-countrymen of the present day, when he bays : 

My native luul' vhu tMng that's good 
Ib not pofiKSttHt by (hee? 



" DiODOBUa SicuLua, it. 17. Tip^Sfj! (i 'HpaitXS.) iiri ™» 
JyX^P'"* luya^o-rpfriis, ual pDuX-rj^eno! Tote Kfinirl xapiirairBai, naBapair 

*ri Tan dypiav Jiouiip Inr^pxiK if fv "^'f' "^'"' ''^"''rMip, Xuxaii, aijisuv ^ 
Tuv akkmp Tmv TDiauTuii. Zeus's birth in the ialand is usigned as the cause 
of this freedom from wild and noiious animals, by the author of the book 
de Mirab. Auacult. c. M. Compare Aelias, N.A. v. 3. 

" Randolph, The present state of the Islands in the Archipelago, p. 93. 
cd, Oxford, 1687- 

^ Every traveller on the continent of Greece sees aerpcnis very frequently ; 
thus the Blork becomes a valuable friend of man, and, in Theasaly, it was 
anciently a capital oil'encc to kill the bird, as it has amce been In other 
:e the book de Mirab. Auscult. 23, Since the revolution they are 
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Doubtless the destroyer of all these noxious animals, 
whether Heracles or St Paul, was entitled to the grati- 
tude of the Cretans. But still, according to traditions, 
which undoubtedly equally deserve our attention, other 
places have received even more signal proofs of favour 
from other canonized individuals. At Chios, St Isidore 
converted, at the time of his martyrdom, a useless liquid 
which, till that time, had been constantly dissipated 
by the rain, as it oozed from the tree which produced 
it, into solid gum mastick, which became the staple 
produce, and one of the main sources of wealth and 
prosperity of the island^. 

On leaving the spring and chapel of St Paul, about 
seven o'clock, we follow the shore, but the shades of 
evening spread around us, and I see but indistinctly the 
^-r3 ' grand features of the scenery by which we are sur- 

rounded. At twenty minutes before eight, we reach 
the entrance of the valley of Haghia Rum^li, and 

^ 5 Samaria. The bold hanging mountains on each side of 

the glen, and the noise of its river as it rolls along its 

/ ^ rocky bed, make me impatient to see, in broad daylight, 

C what I suppose must be the grandest and at the same 

time the most picturesque spot in the island. A mile's 
ride up the glen brings us to the village of Haghia 
Rumeli. Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, I 
got very good lodgings in the cottage of one of the 
villagers, to whom Manias, who had never before pene- 
trated into this innermost and most inaccessible fastness 
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said to have disappeared from many parts of the kingdom of Greece, by the 
emancipated inhabitants of which they were considered as Turkish birds^ 
for the humanity and affection of the Mohammedans had been bestowed on 
them even more remarkably than on the rest of the feathered tribe. In 
Crete I never saw a serpent during my whole stay in the island : they are, 
however, sometimes found. See Wesseliko, on Diod. Sic. 1. c. and 
SiEBER, Reise nach der Insel Kreta, Vol. ii. p. 99. 

^ NicoLAUS Pepaoomekus, in Leo AUatius, de quorund. Graecor. 
Opinat. p. 176. Oi tov fidprvpo^ aBXai, Kal to Xaftirpd Karo tu>v ^x^P^^ 
dyoavitr flora — eU o vvv opaTai ir/oos \idov tf>variv eyyirs ficTeiroiritrev, afia 
re rouTov roaavrt^if elpydrraTo tfjV kiriho<nv, «s &C. 

V 
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of Sfakia, was known by name, and who made me 
extremely welcome. 

Map 7. 

The villagers point with exultation to the lofty 
mountains by which they are surrounded, and say that 
they are the best fortress to be found in all Crete, and 
the only place within which the Turks never penetrated, 
during the long war between 1821 and 1830. On walk- 
ing through the village I find some houses in ruins ; and 
learn, from old people, that they were destroyed by the 
Mohammedans when they invaded Sfakia in 1770. Thus 
the greater part of a century suffices not, in the Ottoman 
dominions, to repair the destruction caused by a month's 
warfare ! 

My hostesses beautiful unmarried daughter, on my 
asking her whether she had ever been at Khania, ex- 
claimed, ^' God forbid !^^ and assigned as a reason for 
not wishing ever to leave her native glen, that she sup- 
poses the cottages of Haghia Rumeli appear more beau- 
tiful to her now, than they would after she had seen 
the fine houses of the city. 

I learn that at a place called Trypete^', near Vuko- 
liasi^, between Haghia Rumeli and Suia, and somewhat 
nearer to the latter place than to the former, at a spot 
the road to which from here is so bad that the place 
may be called inaccessible, except by sea, are found 
Hellenic remains, situated about a mile from the shore. 
The hill on which they stand is visible from the sea. 
It will be very easy to determine the name of the ancient 
site of which these are remains, if we can succeed in 
fixing a city on the shore below Haghia Rumeli. 

Tarrha, which is interesting as one of the earliest 
localities of the Apollo-worship, has been supposed, by 
some very distinguished scholars, to have been inland; 

^ In the island of M^los also is a village Trypet^, which derives its name 
'^from the small catacombs with which the hill is pierced in every part.** 
liEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. in. p. 81. 

** Ek Tfji/ T/t)uiri;T»), els to BouKo\id<n, 
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but I think there is little or no doubt, that its site is on 
the shore, at the very entrance of this glen of Haghia 
Rumeli* 

On examining the spot I found very slight vestiges of 
antiquity, but the Tuscan priest Buondelmonti describes 
considerable remains of a temple and other buildings at 
the site of the ancient city, as existing when he was in 
Crete, more than four hundred years ago^. 

If Tarrha was at the entrance of this glen, as I think 
it clearly must have been, it follows that Trypete is the 
site of Poekilassos^^ 

Perhaps the inscription, of which Buondelmonti 
speaks^, may be partly owing to a passage which he 
had read in Solinus^. 

These words, '^aedem numinis, praeterquam nudus 
vestigia, nullus licito ingreditur,^ are remarkable, not 
on account of the singularity of the usage described by 
them, but, as Lobeck has somewhere observed in his 
Aglaopbamus, on account of the undoubted generality 
of the practice in question. A similar feeling prevailed 
among the Jews^, and with the Pythagoreans*^. At 



^ The chief authority is the St adiasmus, p. 496. ed Gail. 'Anro ^oivixtn 
ch Tdppov CTdd' ^'. iroXit fiiKpd iaTiv' exei •pfiov, Air^ Tdppov cis 
lloiKiXairadp <rTd6' j^', iro\t$ effrif Kai opfiov e\ei, Kal iidtap. 

^ BuoNDELMOKTi in Comcl. Cret. Sacr. Tom. i. p. 86. "Portum an- 
tiquae urbis desolatum — hodie Romelum — ingentem aspicio templum in 
subversione volutum, quo omnia genera marmorum — sine ordine jacent. 
Aspicio idolorum sine capitibus busta, et ab altero latere templi caput Veneris 
vel Dianae inveni, quod super omnia pulcherrimum videbatur. — Columuae 
cistemaeque cum hedificiis amplis omnia patescunt." 

^1 Stadiasmus, 1. c. 

^' BuoKDELMONTi, 1. c. ^' Cemimus nimis deletas Graecas literas 
scriptas, sequimur deinde eas, heu scissum erat, sed per conjecturas sic 
cemere potui : Munda pedem, vela caput, et intra.'* 

^ SoLiNUS, cap. XI. ^' Cretes Dianam religiosissime venerantur, Brito- 
marten gentiliter nominantes, quod sermone nostro sonat virginem dulcem. 
Aedem numinis praeterquam nudus vestigia nullus licito ingreditur. £a 
aedes ostentat manus Daedali.*' 

** ExoD. III. 5. Josh. ▼. 16. Acts, vii. 88. 

8» lAMBLiCHUfl, V. p. §. 86. p. 182. and §. 106. p. 228. Ovety xpn duw^- 
^eroi/— and *Avvir6driT09 Ove xal irpo^Kvvei, 
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the present day, an oriental bestows the same mark of 
respect on every equal or superior in whose presence 
he may find himself, so that to take off the shoes in the 
east has almost the same meaning as to take off the hat 
has with us. 

The only Christian nation by whom, as far as I 
know, the ancient oriental and pagan custom, of entering 
the house of prayer barefoot, is still practised, is that 
of the Armenians^; who also prostrate themselves to 
the ground in their adorations, much in the same manner 
as is done by the Mohammedans^^. 

^ Smith and Dwioht, Missionary Researches in Armenia, Letter vii. 
p. 140. 

^ The Armenian system of religion resembles the Greek in many of its 
absurdities. One of their authors defends the worship of '' the God-bearing 
cross,** on the ground that it is offered ''not to the visible matter, but to the 
invisible God who is in it.** More scrupulous, however, in some things, than 
the Greek, the Armenian extends not his profane iconolatry to the pictures 
of the saints, but holds that, ''as neither a name nor an image, without the 
substance, is to be worshipped, and as the saints are not every where present 
to dwell in their images, as Christ is in his, their images are not to be 
worshipped.** Nerses Shkorhali, Unthanragan, pp. 132-133. quoted by 
Smith and Dwight, 1. c. Letter vii. p. 142. 
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, DIFFICULTV OF PASSING, 
(N. STKIKINO PAS3 CALLED " 
CALLED "THE REFUOE OP THE 



May 7, caatinved. 

At half-past eight I left this sequestered village, 
intending to explore the inner recesses of the glen as far 
as Samaria. The path in some parts is so narrow, 
where it winds round the abrupt precipices, that no horse 
would be able to pass along it. At one spot it was 
necessary to take oif the saddle from the mule on which 
I was mounted, during the greater part of the way, in 
order to avoid the likelihood of precipitating the animal 
into the river below. 

In the first half hour after leaving Haghia Rumeli, 
I crossed the river five or six times, and then arrived 
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at a very striking pass, represented in the opposite 
plate, and called " The Gates'." 

The width of this lofty chasm is about ten feet at the 
ground, and widens to about thirty, or at the most forty 
feet at the top. The length of way along which we have 
to pass in the middle of the rapid stream, is about sixty 
paces: and for a hundred paces further we are more 
in the water than out of it, having to cross the torrent 
several times. After gazing awhile on the grandeur of 
this defile, I left it at half-past nine. In about twenty 
minutes more the rocks again contract, so as to become 
nearly perpendicular. 1 observe several pieces of wood 
in the river, which elicit an observation from my Rume- 
lidte guide'. A little before ten we reach a spot called 
" the Turk's pass'," from the fact of a Mohammedan 
having been killed there in 1770. 

At twenty minutes past ten we arrive at a cluster 
of fine plane trees, and a copious source called Kefalo- 
vr^sis', which now supplies the river with half its water ; 
and which, after the melting of all the snow on the 
mountains above Samaria, towards the end of July or 
the beginning of August, still causes a considerable 
stream to flow from this spot to the sea below Haghia 
Rumeli. The contortions of the rocks in this neigh- 
bourhood shew how violent must have been the operation 
of the causes which threw them into their present shapes. 

Cypresses may be noticed scattered over the moun- 
tains of this glen along its whole extent; and as we 
approach Samaria, they are seen in great numbers. We 
arrived in the village at half-past eleven. 

I And the belief in the ancient site said to exist 
above Samaria, and to have been the last refuge of the 
ancient Hellenes', is entertained by the Samaridte peasant 



" He said, OSpa Toih-n to {il^a ipipe. 
i« used for oSXa or S\a, and ^dpt, for filXa 
" Els Ti>» T«ip,rov TO wcpana. 
' Compirf what i» «ai(t above, p. 8.^. 
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who undertakes to shew me the way to them, and by most 
of his fellow-villagers. After reposing for a few minutes, 
under the shade of an overhanging rock, I commenced 
the ascent of the lofty and very steep mountain, on 
which the ancient remains were said to exist, after 
first winding round the side of an adjacent mountain, to 
the south-west of the village, and which is thickly covered 
with pines and cypresses. A good deal of snow is still 
lying on all the neighbouring mountains. 

A steep and tiresome ascent of a full hour brought 
us to the alleged site of the ancient city. The existing 
vestiges are remains of walls, constructed of irregularly 
shaped stones, most of which are small, and which were 
united by cement. These remains are five or six feet 
high where they are best preserved, and may be traced 
for a considerable distance round the mountain. 

Just above this wall are seen vestiges of two rooms, 
each about ten paces square: the wall which divided 
them is standing to the height of about three feet ; and 
that on the western side is inserted as it were in the 
side of the mountain, and is ten feet high. 

About a hundred paces above these slight ruins, 
is seen what I suppose once to have been a cistern, 
although it is not covered over with cement in its 
interior. Its length is eight paces, and its width three 
paces and a half. It is partly filled up, its present 
depth not being above five or six feet. 

As to Hellenic remains my ascent ended in disap- 
pointment ; but I was most amply repaid for my labour 
by the loveliness of the day, and the wildness and mag- 
nificence of the scenery around me. On my throwing 
out some slight doubts about the vestiges which I saw 
being very ancient, and suggesting that they could hardly 
belong to the celebrated " Hellenes,'' my Samariote guide 
exclaimed, in the tone of one half offended at my ig- 
norance or incredulity : " Here was the end of them, 
my good Sir* V] as if the matter had been one on which 
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his local information entitled him to pronounce with 
authority. 

The Rumelidte, who, as well as Manias, accompa- 
nied me from Haghia Rumeli, has served as a sailor 
on board several vessels, and has thus sadly corrupted 
the purity of his Sfakian Greek. Some of his expres- 
sions were hardly intelligible to the Samaridte'. 

I descended into the valley at a distance of about 
three quarters of a mile from Samaria, on the way to 
the Xyldskalo, and did not arrive at the village till nearly 
three o'clock. 

Towards the foot of the mountains, to the north- 
west, in the direction of the Xyldskalo, and about three 
miles from Samaria, is the monastery of Hdghios Nikdlaos. 
It is surrounded by the largest cypresses in the island, 
as all my three Sfakian companions agree in assuring 
me. They tell me many stories of these trees, which 
they would regard it sacrilege to cut ; and the events 
which they believe to have happened, when one of them 
was felled by an impious hand many years ago, shew 
that the credulity of these brave and simple mountaineers 
is full as great as it was when the wonder-working Saint 
came from the Holy Mountain to visit them, awhile 
before the out-breaking of the Greek revolution. 

The account given, by my guide, of the venerable 
cypresses, which surround the church of Hdghios Ni- 
kdlaos, reminded me of the Roman poet's description : 

Est urbe egressis tumulus templumque vetustum 
Antiquae Cereris ; juxtaque antiqua cypressus, 
Religione patrum multos servata per annos. 

The Graces, who were peculiarly an object of reli- 
gious worship in ancient Crete®, were identified, as we 
have already seen, with these beautiful trees®. 

7 He said ^* crrriv 'jropreWa/' whereon the Samaridte asked him "o-to 
irapaQvpi t/Tow;" 

* Apollodorus, III. 15. 7» and Heyne, p. 881. Compare Pausa- 
NiAS, IX. p. 780. and Siebelis, i. p. 17. 

^ Vol. T. p. 252. It would be easy to give additional instances of the 

» o comparison 
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On the cypresses of Crete in general, and on those of 
the neighbourhood of Tarrha in particular, it is suiEcient 
to refer to what has been already said^^ and to the 
observations made by Bentley in his letter to Mill^^ 

The ancient legend of ApoUo^s purification by Car- 
maQor, at Tarrha ^^, gives us the name of a city whiqh 
must have existed among the mountains in this neigh- 
bourhood. Carmanor had a grand-daughter Carma, and 
the Cretan goddess Britomartis, Artemis'*s favourite com- 
panion, was the offspring of Zeus and this damsel. Now 
the birth-place of Britomartis is said to have been 
Caeno^^, and it is therefore probable that Caeno was 
situated somewhere hereabouts, either on this so-called 
refuge of the Hellenes, or near Haghios Nikdlaos; and 
that the mount Carma mentioned by Pliny ^^, was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 

I have already spoken of the loves of Apollo and 
Acacallis**, the daughter of Carmanor: and we now be- 
hold their supposed locality. 

Oft in glimmering bow>s and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Tarrha s inmost grove. 

comparison of beautiful women with the cypress-tree there mentioned. The 
following are Sfakian distichs : 

To Kinrapiaari peyoficv 

t6 fivpiafiepo j^upo, 
dirov aou fiotd^et, fidBia fiov, 
OTTO fiaKpo^ Kal a-ro xj/tjpo. 
The last word is xJ/ijXtK' eU Tt)V vxJ/tiXoTtiTa is the sense. 

T^ Kviraplaai Td \iav6 

alepa^ t6 ^evXcoi/6t, 
Ttiv KoireXidv Ttjv dyptdv 
6 V609 Tt)V rifiepdveu 
^° Vol. I. pp. 261 — 263. Compare Theophrastus, H. P. 11. 2. Kuird- 
ptTTos ic, irapd fikv tois oXXots, dird oirepfiaTo^, ev K/9tjT»7 6k oVo 
a"Te\€\ouiy olov Kal d'jrd TJje Kovpd^y kv Td^pa' irapd toutow yap eariv 
n Kovpil^ofxevri KxnrdpiTroi. Compare Belon, in his Observations, etc. 
^^ Bent LET, £pist. ad Mill, p. 26. ^' See Pausanias, ii. p. 180. 

^^ DiODORUS SlCULUS, V. 76* BptTOfiapTiv dhf xtiv Trpo^ayopevofiivrjif 
AUcrvwaVf fiv6o\oyovat yeviadai ev Kacvot t^s K/ot)Tt)«. On this story see 
Heyne*8 Excursus on the Aeneid. 

^* Pliny, N. H. xxi. 14. »» Above, p. 107. 
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The meal furnished by the hospitality of my Sama- 
ridte guide consisted chiefly of the flesh of a wild-goat, 
killed by him on an expedition from which he had only 
just returned. I obtained from him three pairs of the 
animars horns'^. 

The wild-goat or agrimi'" of Crete, is supposed, by 
Belon and all subsequent writers on Natural History, 
to be the bouquetin or ibex of the Alps. This, however, 
docs not seem to be the case'*. 

The following account of the animal is a close 
translation of the very words used by an intelligent 
mountaineer'" in conversation with me. "The agrimia 
are so active that they will leap up a perpendicular 
rock of ten to fourteen feet high : they spring from 
precipice to precipice, and bound along with such speed 
that no dog would be able to keep up with them, 
even on better ground than that where they are found. 
The sportsman must never be to windward of them, 
or they will perceive his approach long before he conies 
within musket-shot. They often carry off a ball, and, 
unless they fall immediately on being struck, are mostly 
lost to the sportsman, although they may have received 
a mortal wound. They are commonly found two, three, 
or four together : sometimes a herd of eight and even 
nine is seen. A party of four Therisidtea killed two wild- 
goats about 1819, one of which weighed twenty-eight 

" Thej were all of nearly ihe suiie siie. The length of each of thou 
engraved Ht the head of thin cliRpter is, cm its outer edge, 3 feet 7j inchet, 
and, on its inner edge, 3 feet IJ inches. - .'J.^»,'..c V/-1., ,...i' • 

" See shove, p. 33-2. note 4. ,' , , I , 

'" As appears IVaiii an examination of ilie honia. My friend Mr Balhmui, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, writes to me, on examining them, 
"it is not the bouquetin, to which howerer it bean considerable resemblance, 
but the real vild-goat, the capra aegagrus. Pallas, the luppoied origin of all 
our domestic varieties. The horns present the anterior trenchant edge, eha- 
racleristic of ihU species. The diicovery of the aegafrnis in Crete ii perhaps 
a fact of some zoological interent, as il is the first well-auihenti rated Eornpean 
locality of thin animal." 

'° Captain Vasili Khalis, of Th^riso. 
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'^ okes and the other thirty-five. They are always larger 
V than the common goat. In the winter-time they may 
; * be tracked by the sportsman in the snow. It is coDfi- 
mon for men to perish in the chase of them. They are 
Y of a reddish colour, {kokkivu,) and never black or party- 
. ' "^ ^coloured like the goat : the number of prominences on 
each horn indicates the years of the animal's age.'*'' 

The great activity of the wild-goat is alluded to 
by the epithet J^aXos^*^ bestowed on it in Homer; and 
the length of the horns, which I obtained at Samaria, 
is very nearly that assigned in the well-known descrip- 
tion of the bow of Pandarus^^ 

Before four o'clock I set out on my return to Haghia 
Rumeli. Again and again do I "cast a longing, linger- 
ing look behind,'" as each step which I retrace, towards 
the narrow glen, makes me lose sight of the lofty cypress- 
clad mountains of Samaria. 
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I mark the sable woods 
That shade sublime yon mountain's nodding brow : 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands our steps! 
As if the form of Minos should forsake 
Th' Elysian seats, and down the embowering glade 
Move to the pausing? eye! 

On leaving these grand and most beautiful of Nature''s 
■ works, it is not without a feeling of regret that I have 

-" On which see Hesychius, v. "l^a\os. Eustathius, on II. iv. 
p. 342. ViscoNTi, Museo Pio-Clementino, Tom. in. p. 54. Heyne, on 
Horn. II. IV. 105. 

21 Homer, II. iv. 105. 

AvTiK €<Tv\a To^uv cv^ooy, i^aXov aiyov 
dypiov, ov pa. ttot auTos, viro vTepvoio tvx^'o'«v, 
-TreT/OTjs eK^aivovra oedeyfievo? €u frpoooK^ai, 
fie^XiiKei irpo^ (TTtjQo^^ o 6' utttios ifiireae ireTpri. 
Tov Kcpa €K K€(f>a\i}^ eKKaiScKcidtapa iretpu kci. 
where Heyne observes, (Tom. iv. p. 673.) "Grammaticus apud Venetum 
A. XVI. palmos aestimat 660 ij/jLiau -Trtjxwi/. Voluit puto dicere iroStov. 
duobtis pedibits cum dimidio. Scilicet pes Graccorum censetur vi. palmis, 
palmns autem quatuor digitis. (Palmus est cCopov^ 'rrnXmarTij, (iox/ni} — ) Tam 
magna esse caprapmn ajijrestium cornua olim dubitatum est.'' 
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only been allowed to gaze on them for a few hours, and 
in all likelihood shall never again behold the glories 
which ^re now so rapidly vanishing from my view. I 
am indeed leaving 

A land whose azure mountain-tops are seats 
For gods in council; whose green vales, retreats 
Fit for the shades of heroes, mingling there 
To breathe Elysian peace in upper air. 



END OF VOLUME II. 
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Obstacles having arisen which prevent me from executing 
my original plaii of writing not only Travels in Crete, but also 
a History of the island, I think it well to publish extracts 
from some of the authorities which I found among the Manu- 
scripts of St Mark's Library at Venice. 

I will begin with some passages of old Venetian chroni- 
clers, which throw light on the history of Crete during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The Manuscript with 
which I will commence is of the fifteenth century, written in 
a hand very difficult to decipher, and is in the Venetian dialect : 
it consists of 117 leaves, is in the quarto form, and is numbered 
*' Codice XVII." in the catalogue of St Mark's Library. It is 
called " Cronaca Veneziana, dal principio della citta sino al 
MCCCX." 

Fol. 73. " Piero Ziani Doxe per elec9ion monta a questo 
dogal dominjo chorando li anni del nostro Signor Miixiiij." 

He arms thirty-one gallies, of which Miss. Renier Premarin 
was appointed captain, ^Mo qual dispartandosse de Veniesia 
chon quela armada, lo chastello de Chorfu e de Modon e de 
Choron per for^a darme elli prese, e andando plu auanti elli 
prexe naue iiij de 9enoexi in Spinalonga, e puo navegado 
alixola de Crede elli prexe lio bon chapello Chorssero chon 
alter pluxor 9enoe8i, li quaF iera cho gallic iiij e naue vj. 
c tomando lo dito Chapetanio in driedo, lo dito C'horsser 
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a Chorfu Ho apichado per la golla chon molti suo Chonpani 
insenbra. Anchora li diti Chapetanj avanti che eili tomasse in 
driedo elli per forqa darme la qitae de Chandia e tute le ysole 
e chastelliy e forteze, con tutti quelli de Crede eUi prejce, e fo 
mandado in quella fiada ducha in Chandia Miss. lachomo 
Tiepolo el savjo la qual chosa per hordinamento del dito Doxe 
la ijsola predita de Crede ello devissa e parti entro tuti li 
nobelli de Veniesia e chi volesse andarla ad habitar dipendando 
e queila vegniva chamada Chavallarie chomo anch 

Crede e avfe tuto quello che per la Signoria li fo dado alluy 
e ala so famiija. 

Fol. 78. " E comen9a ladita vera in ann. M.II.LXXXX. 
e fo Chapetanio di gallie LXVI. Miss. Ru9ier Moresini." He 
recounts some losses of the Venetians at sea. " Anchora durado 
ladita vera, ^enouesi prexe la Chania che lysola de 

Crede e finalmente de un tratto da le partti si ando mechar9iendo 
la pace fo fatta entro lor.'* 

Fol. 81. " Anchora in quello tempo quelli de lisola de 
Crede revella al chomun de Veniessia per la qual cossa el ducha 
che iera in quel tenpo in Chandia e fo Miss. Zustignian Zusti- 
gnian aparechia subitamente uno nobele exer9ito de zente da 
pie e da chavallo e dette la bataia per tal che in puochi 9omi 
ello redusse i diti revelli a fedeltae de chomun de Veniesia e 
questi fo li Chalergi." 

Fol. 83. "E in quello tenpo alguni nobil griesi de Crede 
die non stawa in la 9itae fe grandissima assuranfa de li suo 
griesi dela detta ysola reuelando al chomun de Veniesia e a tute 
le fitae e chastelli de Ijsolla redugandosse a lo mazor forte9e 
dc lisoUa e stagando soura le coste della montagna e domifando 
molti luogi della Chavalarie de Chandia e da tute quele partte 
vexine, la qual rebela9ion siando vegnuda ale orechie dello 
cx9ellentissimo Doxe, et per xente chon grande solenitae elletti 
e mandai ala dita isola pedoni e ballestrieri chon gallie de 9ipro 
le qual iera per ])artir e per andar a marchado 90 su li nobelli e 
valorossi homeni Miss. Nicholo Falier Miss. Zustignian Zusti- 
gnian Miss. Andrea Morexini el Chavallier li qual fose ])rovedc- 
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dori e testadorj e chapetani de la dita vera. per tal che li 

diti chaporalli chauui de questa rebella^ion fo prexi e dadi in 
for9a delli diti Signori li qua! unicamente chomo a rebelli e 
pessimi traditori e produtori elli fe ad alguni tajar le testte 
fa9andolli morir crudielmente, e altri alguni si li fe for^a in Inar 
sichomo se chonvegniwa ; li qual altri griesi del puovolo menudo, 
retorna puuo ala soa fedeltae e abiando messo li provededori, 
tuta lissola in paxe elli retorna puuo a Veniesia do de essi e 
fo re9euudi clion grandissimo honor ello ter90 che fo Miss. 
Nichollo fallier paga el debita de la humana natura ela in 
Chandia el fo sepellido. 

Fol. 96. (2). Anchora in M III LXIII del mexe di seten- 
brio vene novelle a Veniesia chon una galia del golfo 90 fo 
Miss. Nichollo Fallier Sava Chomito digando chomo li 9entillo- 
meni de Chandia si aveva tolto 90x0 del pala90 lo ducha e li 
chossierj e tuti li altri ofi9iali che per Veniesia se apellavva de 
la soa Signoria per alguni da9ii li qual el chomun de Veniesia 

aueua mandado e t^ti fo metudi in presion. Anchora li 

9encillomeni de Chandia si fexe elli uno per so ducha e retore 
de la tera per chomandamento de tuti Miss. Marcho Gradenigo 
dito Spiritello, e si messe in pression Miss. Lunardo Dandolo 
che iera ducha chon tuti quelli che se trouvaesse de Veniesia 
e fexe retegnir le nauue e nauuilli da Veniesia 90 i paronj e 
nocheri e marineri le qual naue se trovaesse charegade alle 
vendeme. Anchora in an Mill LXIII del mese de setenbr. se 
arma v gallie 90 fo iij in Veniesia e una a Clotia e una in 
Chavo d' Istria e fo fato iij nobeli 9entilhomeni provededori per 
meter la tera in pa9ifico stado. Anchora in M III LXIII del 
mese de setenbrjo fo fato v nobelissiml 9entillomeni ambas- 
sadori : li qual andasse a proveder in Chandia, e rechon9illiarlli 
chon lo chomun de Veniesia e metterlli in paxe e in achordo — 
e li diti provedidori siando 9onti in Chandia e vojando essi 
a parlare contro de la dita tevella9ion apresentandoli lelletere 
del chomun de Veniesia per li 9entillomeni de Chandia no 
li volse essi dado oldienza alguna elli diti V Sayj vene in 
Veniesia cholle gallie de romania le qual vegnivva da marchado 
* e chonta la novella ala dogal Signoria la qual non li plaoxete 
niente. 
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Ill quello tempo de Miijkuiii al de marp o siando fato Cha- 

peunio general de ten el nobelle homo Miss. Luchin dal Vermo 
eUo fo de lente per tuto Veniesia e puo dover asunar 

una gran quandtae de moneda e questo fo per soldar la dita 
zenle da pe e da chavallo e ballestiieri assai; li qual siando tute 
asenbladi m Veniesia subitamente in puochi ^onii fo armado 
gallie sodl e arsilli grandi per portare li diti ehavalli con li 
soldadL e ahri navillj e nawe assai che li porta, e fato la 
mostza de li diti soldadi da pe e da chavallo el nobile homo 
Miss. Luchin dal Vermo chapetanjo fexe chargar li chavalli 
entm li arsilli e apareciai^gi de tuto quello chelli bisognava 
e inllo nome de Dio e della V«r9ene Maria e del Vangelista 
Miss. San Marcho die X Avril M III LXiiij el se parti del 
portto de Veniesia con quelli arsilli e gallie e legni sotO e 
nave che aveva armado la dita Signoria, siando Chapettanio de 
mar Miss. Domenego Michiel de Santa Sofia e £u .... in mar 
fa9ando far vela e navegando die e notte chomo pllasette 'a 
Dio elli 9onsse ala Frasschia a vij di de magigio ella stette 
tuto quel di chon la dita armado chonzando le suo chosse a 
mejo che Ij sepe e puuo laltro di che fo a viij di magigio elli 
dcsschar li suo chavalli in tera chon tute le suo arme e amexe 
valenttemente al despetto delli suo innemixi Chandioti fa9an- 
do pavessa tuto intonio la soa hosta e siando vegnudo V 
altro di da niattina 90 fo alii viiij magigio el nobello homo 
chapettanio dc terra mess. Luchin dal Verme si fe sonar la 
tronbetta per tuta la hosta ello istesso monta a chavallo tuto 
armado chavalchando per tuto lostc dagando hordene alle schiere 
e a quelli da pe c da chavallo e ali ballestrieri metandolli alle 
suo poste fa^ando pavesade e chontraxiando a tuti li suuo in- 
nemi9i e fe so banderaro pasquallin minotto lo qual fo ardido 
e possente 90vene elleal senpre portandosse vallentementte ala 
dita bataja e abiando dado ordene a tuta loste lo dito chape- 
tanjo Miss. Luchin dal Vermo chomo sapientissimo he maistro 
de guera ello fexe clamare bandir per tuta la hoste che tuti 
li chaporalli e chontestabelli de da pe a da chavallo vegnisse 
alia soa tenda, e chosi fo hobedido lo so chomandamento, e 
siando vegnudi tuti davanti llui ello li fe sentar tuti apresso 
de si ella in quello luogo elo fexe uno parlamento molto 
soavve e bello, digandolli chosi : " Fradelli mie charissimi io 
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ve priego tuti quanti vui li qual se quua al prexentte che 
vuuj sie llialli e fedelli ala dogal Signoria de Veniesia le qual 
Sign, ha mandadi quua questo a far e per tanto se vuol che vuj 
sia prodomeni e valenti a chonbater e no ve infen9a del 
ben far che io ve inprometto per lb sagramento, che io ho 
fato a Dio e al chomun de Veniesia, che quanto per mi vojo 
esser Io primo ferido un bon sochorsso de quanto 

io poxo se Dio me impresta tanto de vita che io no me infen9io 
miga del ben fare che avanti io vojo morir chon honor che viver 
chon vergogna sapiando che se de Dio ne da la gra9ia che nuuii 
abiemo vittoria delli nostri nemici, la Signoria de Veniesia e ben 
si sauvia e si chortexe che li ve radoplera doplamente del ben e de 
Io honor che vui li avera fatto, e se vui farete Io chontrarjo che 
vuij non fosse llialli io ve inprometo che chollui che fallira sara 
inponido, io faro la 9ustixia se el fosse mio fio propio, siche in 
penso de ben far, altro io no ve jo diro mo al presente perche 
ello tempo de fare fati." e ditte parole ello fo fin a Io so parlare 
e tuti se refresscha e man9a e abiando tuti man9a e 

bev. Miss. Io Capettanio si fe sonar la tronbetta e tuti monta 
a chavallo ben armadi e chomen9a a chavalchar in so la 9itae 
de Chandia chon grande ardimento molto ben asscheradi e quelli 
della tera ensi fuoia inchontralli nostri molto ben a ponto da 
pe e da chavallo e la schomen9a la bataja moUto crudiel e pe- 
ricoloxa essende morti e feridi plluxor deli grexi per tal che elli 
non potte pllus durar ala bataja e si delle spalle allini ritomando 
in verso la 9itae ; ello nostro Chapetanio Miss. Luchin dal Vermo 
pasqualin Minotto che jera banderaro chontinuadamentte li se- 
guiva tajandolli e ol9idandolli, e puochi fo delli griexi che tor- 
nasse vuiwi in la 9itae che non fosse morti davanti la porta da 
Chandia. £ chomo piaxette a Dio Veni9iani sovra li 

Grexi in quello di e questo fo in an MCCClxiiij a die Viiij 
magigio e puo a die x del dito mese eUi ave la tera liberamente 
90 fo Chandia, intrando dentro tajando e ol9icando molltij delli 
traditori chelli trouva e montando in sul pala90 elli ol9ixe Miss. 
Marcho Gradenigo de Chandia che iera fato so ducha e tolsse 
via la sua insegne de San Titto e messe queUa del Vangellista 
San Marcho chon gran fessta e alegre9a." 

The great engagement between the Venetians, under Luc- 
chino dal Vermo, and the revolted Cretans must have been near 
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Palae6kastron, and perhaps partly on the hills near Armyr6, 
seen in the view at p. 258, of Vol. i. The contest is also 
described in Codice XIX of St Mark's Library, p. 52. 

" A di 10 dito, con il nome de Dio el dito Capetanio scho- 
menzo a cavalchar verso la cita de Candia et schomenzo una 
dura et aspra batagia et li nostri ferendo et ocidendo li Grecj 
li ando incalzando in fino ale porte dela tera, et qui fo una 
grandissima ocision da una et altra banda ma ale fin, como 
piasete a Dio et a M. San Marco, li nostri intro in la tera, per 
forza, et amazando quanti li vegnivano incontra: et tanto 
loro fecero che esi ando ala piaza et intradi in palazo loro trova 
M. Marco Gradenigo che li rebeli havevano feto dose; et li 
nostri el tagio a pezi et da poi schorsa tuta la tera, per nome 
de San Marco. Da poi tomadi in piaza el fo butado a tera 
la insegna de San Tito et fo levado quela de San Marco." 

From Codice xx (di fogli 233, del secolo xv. in circa; vedi 
II Catalogo della Biblioteca Marciana, p. 227.) 

Fol. 62. " Haven* compra la Signoria de Venetia la Isola 
de Candia dal Marchexe de Monfera mando a tuor el dominio 
de la dita isola onde per greci fo vidado e contradito di volerse 
dar segondo i pati del suo Signor. E vedan** questo Miss. 
Renier Premarin, cap** di mar de larma de la Signoria, se misse 
in ponto, e conbatti valentemente la dita cita de Candia, e per 
forza quela prese, e per lo simel tute le so altre cita, e castelli, 
primte e jurisdiction, sotometandoli ala Signoria di Venetia 
fazom° quelli luoghi di gran robarie, e metando tuto a sacomano. 
Dapoi dita armada molto richo torno a Venetia, e questo fo 
del 1211, e fo deliba di partir la dita isola tra Zentilhomeni e 
populari, che volesse andar ad habitar in quella isola con le so 
femene." 

Fol. 65. "Del. 1214. In tempo di Miss. Piero Ziani li usl 
de Zenoa uno de bassa condition chiamado Rigo, homo valen- 
tissimo e savio, e tanto fexe con soa industria che V have gran 
parte del dominio de la Isola de Candia per la qual caso el fo 
chiama el Conte Rigo de Malta. In questo tempo era re de 
Zezilia re Ferigo che havea pocho poder ma de poi vene in 
gran posanza. El dito Conte Rigo prose con una so nave una 
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de' Pisani, e dapoi con quelli; do nave una di Venetiani, e poj 
toma a. Malta e missesBe benissimo tn ponto metando su queste 
tre navi gran quantita de zente e de victuari, e da poi prese 
una nave grossa richissima de Venetia che vegniva da Constan- 
tinopoli : et havendo aguadagnato grande haver, have modo 
di haver gran quantita. de zente sorti a danizar, e ando alissola 
de Candia, et appandose U greci lo accepto in la dita iaola, dan- 
doli gra pre Signoria. E aubito el ditu Conte Rigo feze far de 
molti caatelli per potersi prevaler da la potentia de la Signoria 
de Venetia. Kl primo castel fo el castel de Mirabelo, uno de 
Monte-ferat, e uno che ae chiama Bonifacio, e Castel Nuovo, e 
Bel Riparo, e molti altri castelli', siche i fo per n° xiiij° castelli; 
anchora tegniva el Castel Termene e posaedeva la cita de Candia 
e la Chania et have animo de mandar a Roma a dir che j lo inco- 
ronasse re de quelle iaola, e ael se non si havesae trova un capelan 
de Venetia che saveva ch' el dito Conte Rigo jera anda furtiva- 
mente a tuor deta isola, e dexse notitia al papa 1' havaria 

habu Donde aapuda che have el papa la cossa, 

cazo j Buoi ambassador via con bruta vergogna. E Bapudo 
che ave M. Piero Ziani doxe delli Venetiani die Conte Rigo 
havea occupa , lisola de Candia, e prese per parte de annar 
subito sxs* galie e otto nave de le mazor de Venetia, e fo Cap" 
de la dita armada Mess. Jac° Baseio e prontamente el se parti 
de Venetia, e fato Captanio de le galie de marchado Miaa. 
Renier Dandolo, e Miss. Renier Premarin, e tuti andono de com- 
pagnia, e questa armada prese Lio Vechio Coraaro, nemigo de 
Venetiani, e prese Rigo da Bela pola Zenoexe, con galie xij 
e cinque nave, perche Venetiani e Zenoexi erano capital nemixi; 
e da poi lo dito Cap° con le 30 galie e 8 nave e altri navilij asaai, 
con le galie da marchado, se ne ando alisola de Candia, perche 
el dito Conte Rigo haveva fomido xv castelli de niolta zente 
danni per esser Zenovese, Zenovexi li avea da granda aidia 
per esser in guerra con Venetiani, e fo dade moite bataie e 
niente se pote far, iatando alassedio della dita iaola el fo preso 
ala batajo Miss. Renier Dandolo Cap° de le galie de marchado, 
e fo mena al conte Rigo e fo messo in preson, e siando disdegna 
el dito Miss. Renier, et non pote mai manzar e movi in preson. 



' See VoL i. p. 64. note «. Vol, I 
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e da poi fo &to de )i7an bataic. Miss. . , . Premann Cap" 
»ene a Venetia jier e«ser tompido el bo tempo ileputado havendo 
fato valentementc. e in so luo^o fo fato Miss. Polo Ziani, el 
dito Cap' fece guerra vaJentemcnte at dito Conte Rigo e comiDZO 
a tuorii di suoi castelli, e vedando il Conte Rigo esser astretto 
ocultamente lando a Zenova in persona a domadar Eoccorso, 
e quelli da Zenova li de gran soccorso di cavalli e pedoni e delli 
quattro grosaJBsime nave e sie galie Cap" M. Jac Longo, e siando 
vegnu dita arma per demmitar ala isola di Candia, lannada de 
Venetia li de driedo donde se messe a scampar, e vegando al 
note adoHO con segnali de fuogo ingano lanna de Venij ehe non 
&ape andar dredo, e scampo <ia quella cl Conte Rigo con una 
galia vene alisola de Candia prestamente scapaudo larma di Vene- 
tiani, e dismonto in terra, e la matina laima de Venitiani vedando 
aver pMi quella de Zenocxi i ae ne tomo in Candia, et breviter 
el Conte Rigo vene a pati de doversc render a Venetlani, e 
fra li altri pati fo che dovesse dar a Venetiani tuti li castelli ch' 
haveva su lisola di Candia e renuntiar tute le r^on chavesae in 

dita isola e chel fosse tegnudo a mandar un ao nevodo a 

Venetia, e che la Signoria deaae per dote al dito so nevo perperi 
IfiOO e desaeli una Zentildonua, e a questo modo la Signoria 
have lisola." 

Fol. 72. "Del 1299 Zenoexi prese la cita de la Cania che 
e 8US0 la iaola e quella bruso a robo, e al fin siaudo strachi una 
parte e laltra Zenoejti e Venetiani fecero pase." 

Thb Rkports of FOBCARiNi and Gabzoni to the Venetian 
Senate, on the condition of Crete towards the latter end of 
the 16th century, have been frequently referred to by rae in 
both this and the previous volume. Foscarini had been pre- 
ceded by Ba&adonna, a small fragment of whose Report is still 
found in the Library of St Mark. It ia numbered ClaaseVII. 
Codice CCCIV.. and is entitled " Relatione del E"™ S' P Basa- 
donna, del SintUcato de Levante, nc! 1566." He says, at fol. 2, 
that such visits of Syndics " Furono con tanto frutto et beneficio 
publico et con tanta consolatione a quci miserabili paesi, che, 
non essendosi gia stati, molti et molti anni, Sindici in quelle 
parti, restorono sollevati da molte grandt et cntdelisrime opprex- 
tioni et tiranmi:" 
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Again, " Un certo Jazio che climmauo dei Parici, appare 
a molti poveri e piu raiBenibili di quel territorio infiuia calainiti 
— aono astretti fuggire in Turchia, percioccli^ fssendo costoro 
obbligati pagare in camera un aspro per testa all' anno, et in caso 

di morte lasciare tutti i beni loro al morendo aenza 

ligliuoli niaschi, i Daziari, et altre genti da loro dipendenti, 
UHano contro questi infelici, et nell' un caso et nell' altro, strane 
et horrende tirannJe — Sarebbe cosa degna della sua clemenza, 
subito levare una coei odiosa et barbara esazione — poiche il con- 
servark ^ sottoporre quei Tniserabili huomeni a crudeliasimi 
serpenti, clie lacerino et li divorino afatto, o li aforzino, li pochi 
che Bono avvanzati, fiiggir ntbito in Tiirckia, segumdo t orme 
(f altri innumerabili, che per questa cagione di tempo in tempo 
ne Mono andati." 

I will now ^ve some extracts from Garzdni's Report, 
whicli is numbered " Classe VII. Codice CCCIV." in St Mark's 
Library, and is entitled " Relatione del Ecc°° S' Giulio de' Gar- 
zoni del Sindicato de Levante, nel 1586." 

Fol. 9. " Possede questa Eccelsa Repubblica Seren. Principe 
111"" et Gravisa" Consiglio, 1" Isola di Candia, degna per il 
numero degli habitanti, per la nobilt^ della Colonia, et per la 
qualita delle fortezze, cte cingono quelle citta per sua difesa, 
d' esser chiamata Regno." 

" Parlerd dei popoli et bisogni loro, et loro voluntil, delle 
speae, fatte dalla Serenita Vostra, per provisione di guerra, et 
I' entrate rese dall' Isola, et del modo che tengono li Magis- 
trati nel govemo del Regno, dalla giuatizia de' quali dipende il 
pronostico di possedere felicemente quello stato. 

"Nelle quattro Provincie sue, che sono di Scithia, Candia, 
Rettimo, et Canea, fuori dalla citta si trovarono anime cento- 
settantasei mille quattrocento trentatre', delle quali sono da 
fazione cinquanta' quattro miUe settecento ottantasette. 



' The populBtion bad been !ong decreaaiiig. Foscabini, JteUtione etc. 
ral. 133, gives 1070 as che number of viUagES (casali) and 219,000 as the 
number of souln, of whom 55045 were "da. fatLion," 29218 of ihem residing 
in (he cities, snd ihe remaining 26437 iti the councrj. The codex No. 766 
in ihe Racolta Correr al: Venice gives the following table, ihe amount of 
the population somewhat earlier. 
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" Di (juestni membro di cittodini, principalias" del Regno, 
dard contu anBui particolare, et credo eHaer liene clie le W. SS. 
Ecc™ comport inn, cun quaiche patientiu, U mio ragionameiitu, 
potendo essere, che le eiano per intendere cose, e nuove, et a 
proposito per edificare quelle genti a devota fede verso U 
Serenita V. 

" AJtre volte quelli popoli fiirono possessi da particolari 
Signori, venduti*, comprati, ct comandati come Parici', et la 
Colonia clie mandd la Serenitd V. successe al dominio de' beni 
et habitanti suui, la quale tenne il medesimo stile per lungo 
tempo : in maniera che le genti, fatte servili per lungo habilo 
di servitit, hanno convenuto riuscire, e vili et senza industria. 

Fol. to. " Hebbero questi Goveniatori a principio qualclie 
difficoltd a for Usciare 1' arco a quelle genti', arma sua antica 
et naturale, per faile prender I' archobuso : ma, havendo alenno 
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' The puichaae and sale of staves prevailed at Chriitian Venice in ihe 
fourteenth century. See Oamba, Serie degli Scritli impresBi in dialetlo 
Vracziano, Veneiia 1832, who gives at p. 86, an "Islrumcnto di vendita 
d* uno Schiavo, scritto V anno 1365," and obeerveB, '-'Nolabile tieacirs il 
leggere un vecchio Dcicumento di Jw servile presao i Veneiiani, da cui 
appariace espieaao il conaenBO di uno Schisvo di paBsare da un padrone ad 
altro." 

' FoaCAHiNi observes, Relatione etc. fol. 107. thai although, when he 
wrote, that generally notorioua and odious "parichia" which eiisted under 
the Venetians in Cyprus, did not prevail in Crete, still even here there 
existed aome "parichi" by deacent, who had still this "obbligo et tervitii 
di parichia," and that all the peafania were obliged lo peribrm "tanle 
angarie," and that some "obblighi" had been introduced of aueh » kind, 
"che non aaprei se fossern del lutto liberi." 
■ See above, p. 254. 



ckto principio a valersene alle cacciii, e Etato di qualche atletta- 
mento agli altri, siceh^ si lasciarono inteiidere il desiderarne, 
et GBSendo compiaciuti dalla Serenit4 V. ne furono niandati certo 
numaro, ii quaii ai abbateroDO a capitare mentre noi eravamo 
aila viaita sua, et furono dispensati per le nostre mane, accom- 
pagnandoli con parole di confidcnza, per incorargli alia difeaa 
pubblica, et per intrudurgli affetto et hobbedienza alle cose coman- 
date dalla Serenita V. Gli accettarono con allegro animo, et ni 
deve per ragione aspettare ottima riuscita da loro con quell' 
arma, essendo esRJ per complcasionu calda et aecca, che gli fa 
riuscire presti, gagliardi, et vivaci, souo avezzi al patimento 
per la strettezza del paese, pieno di baize, tutte condiziuni acco- 
modate all' archibusiero i sicch^ si puo credere con fondamento 
clie, per le qualita di quel corpi et per quelle di quel paese 
ove hanno a maneggiarai, poco niimero di quei soldati, ben 
disciplinati, sia per travagliare gran quanttta di foraatieri, po- 
tendo loro aggiimgere, et fuggire a suo piacere', et con poco 
biaogno di vittuarta, vivendo loro d' aqua et herbe con poco 
pane. Hanno per suo costume il portare certo saeco alle spalle, 
dove portano i suoi bisogni in maniera accomodato che non 
sentono alcuB impaccio." 



Fol. 13. " Fra queste milizie deaeritte vi sono li habitant! 
alia Sfachia, nazione pid ardita del resto dell' isola per mag- 
gior ferocita. di complessione, et per natura di sito, et percb^ 
ancora credono, per certe loro memorie cbe dicono havere, 
esser discesi da' Romani, et perci6, con quella credenza, hanno 
non BO che di generoso nelle sue attioni, ne aopportarono 
al principio il giogo de' Cavallieri, come il resto de' cittadini, o 
per sua risoluzione, o vero per la steriliti del paese suo non 
inviti) la Colonia a mettervi il piede : ma, sia come si voglia, 
non lianno alcuna soggettione a quell' ordine di Signori, tanto 
abborrito dal Regno. 

" Si sono quelle genti alle volte mostrate disobedienti alia. 
Sereuita V. et haono convenuto li Magistrati darli sacco, et 
tagliame a pezzi molti, et altri levare dalle proprie habita- 
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xtoni, come fece 1' Ecc™, Cavalli*, cod gtusta causa nota alia 
Serenitd V. E certo, ec non fosse che tutta la Sfachia iion 
e habitata da quelle tameglie prctendenti la insolentia liel dis- 
obedire, et ehe tra essi Sfachiotti non sono uniti, difEciliss- 
imo sarebbe liavcrli in obbedientia : ma questi duoi contrarj, 
ct rcsempio dellc cose passate, gli indeboliBce in maniera 
che hanno alquanto mortilicato 1' orgoglio. Sono jiartiti in 
due prole 1' una detta Patera, e I' ultro Papadopula, discese, 
per quanto dicono, da duoi fratelli, 1' uno Pntern, ehe VHol 
dire capo di uionaci, e 1' altro Papa cio^ prete, et si generd 
per concorrentia ininiicitia tale, che, aumentandosi sempre, sono 
fatti gli animi suoi implacabili. 

" L' Eceell"". Foscarjni li visitfl ct li institui alcuni ordiiii 
per conservarli in obbedientia del Ch"" Bettor della Canea, 
li gratified di alcune conceasioni, et gli deputd ancora Cap°, 
per la sua esercitatione, facendoli descrivere nei libri delle 
batt^lie come privileggiati ; in maniera che il spavento delle 
cose passate, la induglienza dell' Ecc°'° Foscarini, ct la forza 
delli ordeni posteli gli hanno ridotti a qualche obbedientia. 
Ma la causa principale, per quello che ho potuto scoprire, della 
sua alienatione, precipitando nella desperatione, i tutia indus- 
tria de' Cavallieri, per I' odio che portano a quella gente, come 
quelta dalla quale non possono trahere alcuno utile, et percid 
usano ogni potere per rappreaentarli alii Ecc"' Rettori per 
Lcentiosi, ladri, et homicidiali." 



Fol. 13. " Non contenti li Caval" di aver uaata I' industria, 
con li Ch™. Rappreaentanti, per farii concepirc mali pensieri 
contra li Sfachiotti, sono allrettanto industriosi in ispaventare 
con auoi ragionamenti quegli huomeni per rigore dell' ordine, 
et cosi li fanno disobedire ; per il qual mancamento li sono poi 
fulminate adoaao proclame et sententie, che gli levano aflatto 
la speranza di esser gratiati. Pare quasi troppo artificio uaato 
da quei gentiluomeni della Canea ; nondimeno i ptir vero, ma 
e anco ragionevol cosa il crederlo, poich^ dipende da interessi 
di quel paese interessantisaimo, et in questa maniera i 
alle volte gli Sfachiotti suspetti di fedc. 
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" Al nostra arvivo nel territorio della Canea erano paasati 
alquanti anni die non havevano preatata la <lebita obedientia 
di appreEentarsi, per la diffidcnza che io ho detta di aopra. lo 
di manco anni et di miglior forza di corpo del Sec'"' mio Cot- 
lega, volsi fare quelta visita, satii quel monti, o per dir nieglio 
li penetrai, poich^ vi aono alcune strade piutosto voragini, 
fatte per diBcesa d' acque, che per uso di viandanti', havendo 
prima, per via d' un proveditore che si tiene a quel govemo 
dal Consiglio della Canea, fattoglt intendere la mia andata. per 
cODHoIarli et gratilicarli dove avessi potuto farlo honestamente ; 
et capitato a' confini de" suoi casali, ftii incontrato da cinque 
cento liuonieni, tutti armati di archobusi et archi, Ira qiiali vi 
eta la fimiigUa de' Pateri, al numero di dugento huomeni, ti 
Papadopuli suoi contrarij non si videro per la inimicitia. Si 
appresentarono quelle genti con riverenza, et io li accolsi in 
name della SerenitA V. con quelle parole che mi aomminiatrd la 
mia buoua volontiL per bene edificarli all' obbcdienza de' Magis- 
trati. Et capitato al buo principal casale che e grande, aituato, 
nella discesa di un alto monte verso la spiaggia, Ualla banda di 
Ostro, dove e anco 11 Castello della Sfachia, posto aopra un 
aasso al mare, sicuro per la battaglia da mano, nel quale risicde 
il Proveditur loro, fcco cliiamare a me li Capi aenza la moltitudine, 
a' quali parlai con qualche austerity, riprendendoli della poca 
obbedientia prestata alii Ecc"' Rettori della Canea, in eaecutioiie 
dell' ordine Foscarini. Con molta modcstia mi riapoaero, anzi 
con tanta, che non solo non 1' aapcttai da huomeni fieri, rozzi, 
et sospetti dt mala volonta, come furono rappresentati anco a me, 
ma da huomeni civili, riconoacenti 1' autorita del Superiore, non 
ai havrebbe potuto aver piii discretta riapoata, allegando per 
sua difesa le cose discorse di sopra. Gli feci capaci dell' intenzione 
della Serenity V., et di che maniera deve eaaere eseguito dat 
Ecc™ Rettore, quando siano obbedienti all' ordine Foscarini, in 
maniera che accettorono la riprensione, et restorono conaolati, 
et loro fitessi mi ricercarono miovo ordine per coatigo di quelli 
che non aaranno pronti a prendere li ladri e consegnarli alia 

' FoSCABiNI obaeiveB, iu tecouncing his vUit to Sfakii, where lie ic- 
mained six days, fol. ID6. " II sito el: aepreiza di quelli liinghi Bono ven. 
meate acconiniDdBti ct proprii alia ferocity di ijucllii genie, cti' t belUssima, 
bellicmm, et biaya," 
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giustiKia. Li teniii ragione, et acconiodai alcune sue differentie, 
vidi il modu del govemo di quel Proveditore, il qual trovBi Benza 
alcuDB forma, si per pocii ulibcdienza, come per venalita di quelli 
die Boglionu andare a quel cariclii. Mi fecero la moatra, et riuBc! 
belliHsiniB. 

" Sono quegli liuomeni piu aiti, et piu fomiati di vita, cod 
faccia di piu spirilo, del reato de' Contadini, el per la pretenaione 
della nobiltA paasata del xangue auo, et per le pruprie forze 
preitetiti, rieBCono piii ubidienti, et percid pid pronti all' arme, 
sono piu esercitati nell' archobuao per le caccic, delle quali si 
pud dire che vivono. 

"Id mi poai fra loro, et li feci maneggiare uecondo la 
volonti del Collonello Gmiliani che era meco, moatnuido loro 
piaccre di essere comandati da me, et io muatrai ili sentire 
contento di cosi allegra obbcdietiza. Li feci tirare a . . . d' 
arco et d' archobuso dispensando li pretii di mia mano, per 
meglio manifestare il piacere da me aentito per la sua prouta 
obbedienza, 

*' Andai al Castello S. Nicldta Labitatione de' Papadopuli, e 
seco feci 11 medeaimo per consolarii, bavendo questi ancora 
causa di maggior disperatione, come pii^ poveri, et inferiori 

" ViYono quelle Prole principalmente dell' induatria degli 
animali di pascolo, de' quali ne hanno quantity per I' abbondanza 
de' monti non usati d' altri vicini, et per la dlfiicoltd della sua 
asceaa, et per Id rispetto cbe si fanno portare da' vicim. Gli 
altri habitanti alia Sfachia vivono di far barche, et navilj, per 
la eomodita de' leguami et pegole che ei trovano in questa 
parte dell' iaola ; et a tempo di bisogno sono passati al servitio 
dell' araenale della Canea. 

" II quarto giurno del miu arrivo parti, lassando online alii 
capi dell' una et 1' altra Prole clie veniasero alia Canea, che gli 
Bvrei latto perdonare il fatlo paasato con quella obbedienza. 
Vennero pochi giorni dopo — et all' bora conobbe il Ch"" Rettore 
le false informaziuni dateli da' Cavalieri ; poiclie a quel tempo non 
coDiparae alcuna querella contra gli Sfachiotti, coaa che il fece 
maggionnente affezionare a loro, et puote confermare li miel 
oliicii : et presi gli ontini fatti col conaiglio del Ecc™ mii> 
CoIIega, per dar fonna megliore al govemo del suo Proveditore, 
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se ne tomarono lieli alle loro cast; ; et eaaendo poco dopo capitato 
il C'h'"° Ca})°° Barbarigo alia Canea, deaiderando S.S, vedere 
le mostre general! et ■petti comandate le cemede, gU Stiachiotti 
che non eulevano comparire, o con poco numero, vennero intomo 
a seicento, et fiirono veduti con gran Rusto di quel Signore." 



Fol. 15. (2). " HoTadico in tanti caaali, nei qua 
trovato, habbianio vedute le case de' cittadini, nella mag^or parte 
delle quali non si e veduto cosa alcuna per 1' ubo del veatire, ne 
del poaare : et per il vito, flono senza pane u grano, non hanno 
vino, le donne apogliate, li figliuoti nudi, gli huomenl poco co- 
perti, et te case vuote del tutto, senza alcun segno di habitazione 
humana. Et quella meschinittt di huomeni 6 obbligata per antico 
uso al Cavaliere duoi angarie personali 1' anno, ch" ^ il lavoriero 
di dodici giomi, et convengono ancora lavorare pur, per antica 
istituzione, il reato di quello che bisogna al medesimo Cavaliere 
nel suu casale, a otto soldini il giomo, clic importa una gazzetta', 
et un quiDtodecimo di eaaa percif) introdotto gia ducento anni 
et non pii accreaciuto. Sono in obbDgo di aver poll), et galline 
per porta, coal li Padroni havendo introdotto quesio nome di 
porta per casa, le qual case sono anco fabbricate dagli stessi con- 
tadini, ne alia sua partita hanno altra ragione die portare seco 
la porta, et percid li Cavalieri, industriosi del suo utile, hanno 
faXta ad ogni iatantJola una porta, per moltiplicare le regaUe. 
I buoi da lavoro, chiamati donnegali, sono in obbligo di lavorare 
certa quantilA di terreno, per lo quale, aeminato o no, biaogna 
che il contadino paghi la tcrzaria, Sono ancora i donnegali 
tenuti a ferli due angarie I' anno. Muli, et altri anemali da 
baato convengono fiire due agozi, ciocl due viaggi, alia citta per 
il patrone, gli anemali da pascolo pagano la decinia, cliiamata 
da loro Decata, et altre mille invenzioni per aasorbire tutti gli 
trutti della terra. Se il contadino lia vigne cioe la superficie 
(essendo il terreno aempre del Cavaliere) piantate, et allevate 
da lui, bencii^ in terreno prima ailvestre, conviene pagare al 
pati^one, prima che laccia la diviaione per regalia, tomando per 
antica iatituzione il terzo al Cav" et due tcrzi al contadino, 
cinque ... da loro chiamati mistacchi, per vigna, aotto preteato 
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<li qui:llo che maii^a il Contaxlino avanti Ic vendemie per ia 
8|R.-Ha del Pattichier. chiamando nwi loro im certa luogn fabbricatu 
per franger I' iiva, et sotto nitre inhoncatissinie invenziuni : et 
per avvantag^arsi ancura queata regalia, dividonn in tante 
parte le vigne, che poche reiidono piu di quindici mislacchi : in 
maniera che con la fraude fondata sopra la fona si appropriano 
li due terzi a lora, e lassono 1' uno al contadino. Sicch^ poaso 
affermare eon verita, come aflTcnno per la dovuta riverenza che 
porto alia Serenita Vostra, non aver veduto in casa di alcun 
cittsdinu vaso per cuBtodir vino, segno manifesto di non raccog- 
lieme, et se ne vogliono avere, lo prendono a poco a poco dal 
Cavaliere, proniettendo per ricompenza, oglio e seta, ovvero del 
medesimo vino vcnturo, a quelli jirezi che detta I'appetito suo : 
<;t le medeaime invenzioni che aervono a gravare le perBone et 
gli animali da opera, et a rapire quelli da pascolo, I' oglio, 11 
vino, et il granu, la medesima industria usan per levargli ancora 
li altri trutti della terra, benche Bilvestri, et di piccola importanza. 
" Sono deputati per giurisdicenti di qucati territorij, come 
ito detto. Caste Hani, Sen vani cheservonoperCancellieriet capitanj 
contra Fures, li quali sono tutti volti rapacemente a' danni di 
quella povera gente, pegnorando quel poco che alcuno di loro 
sia trovato havere ascoso da' Cav"* , sotto pretesto di disobedienza 
della quale il contadlno abbonda per la disperazione, poiche 
in ogni maniera ^ meschino. Gli Castettani non posaono per 
l^gge giudicare il vabentc di piu di zecchini due, nondimeno 
qualche Cii™ Begimento gli ha concesao autorit^ fino alia 
Biimnia di perperi ducento, che sono intomo a zecchini quat- 
tordeci : et perchS hanno de caratte otto percento, fanno riuscire 
ogni cauaa di ducento perperi per piccola die sia per aver li 
aedici di caratti, con mille altre invenzioni di eatorsioni per 
mangiare a' poveri. Li capitanj contra Furea, il nome de' quali 
denota il suo carico, hanno le sue utility da' ladronezzi, et 
sempre inventano per trame utile, caluniando li buoni et escu- 
sando li rei, con rovina universale. E perd vero che li contadini 
invilliti per la loro inopia, e portati dalla neceaaita, cotnmettono 
qualche furto, ma di poca importanza. Li giuadJcenti furono 
introdotti a tempo della Colonia, e dovevano esaere Nobeli 
Veneti o Cretensi ; nondimeno a poco a poco si sono domesticati 
in maniera gli eletori che hora sono esercitati per sostituti, et 
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Bono li Scrivani delli cav'' li quali per lo piii banno coraperato 
la Castellania, e tutti quelli che hanno avuto carico di riforrnare, 
haniio regolato prohibendo la Bostituzione, et comandato bIU 
Regimenti il fare la Rettoria giusta la forma delle leg^ : con 
tutto ci6 non si e potuto ottenere ne 1' imo ne 1' altro. 

'^Alcune di quelle Castellanie aono state concease in vita 
dalla benignittk della Sereniti V. et cosi, come ^ liberal gratia 
a quelli che 1' hanno riceviita, coei e grave disgra^la alii ijudditi 
di quel Caiitello, poiche per la lunghezza del tempo, aendo 
gli altri di due anni solamente, si fanno patroni, non aolo 
usando le estorsioni Bolite de' Castellani, ma quelle de' Cavalieri 
ancora; et se non havesaimo havuto rispetto alia grazia che 
ella ha fatto ad alcuno di quelli, per la nobiltA della famiglia, 
et per le disgrazie patite dalla sua patria, molto inelinando la 
Serenita V. al suo soUievo, gli haveressimo dato qualche castigo, 
per il poco rispetto che ha havuto alii sudditi della Sereniti V." 

Fol. 18. " Quel Capitani per fama universale sono pieni di sete 
per succiare il sangue a' poveri : nondimeno hanno tanti modi di 
occultarele sue tristizie, cheperesquisiladiligentiauaata dal Ecc"" 
niio coUega nell' inquisitione non se vi ^ scoperto altro che uno." 

Fol. 18. " Gli huomeni deputati alia Galera sono in con- 
tinuo terrore d' andarvi et quelli che hanno il modo, benche 
strettamente, per quaJchc vignetta, o terreni, o anemali, il tutto 
gettano spenaieratamente a vil pretio per aver denari per pagare 
I' andiscaro che importera quindici o vinti zecchini, epeaa insop- 
portabile alle loro forzc. Li piu meschini, impotenti ad aver 
r andiscaro, fuggono alia montagna, et pot, assicurati dalli 
Cavalieri, tomano alii casali loro, tanto piu aoggetti, quanto 
sono temidi della giuatizia, ct con il auo eacmpio tanto pill 
obbedienti gli rieacono gh altri casaliotti, attribucndo 1' auto- 
rita del salvargli dalla galera agli Cavalieri : et per cii) con questi 
et altri pretest! di sopra diacorai, se ben per decreto publico i 
levato il nome della Parichia, conveagono vivere nella medea- 
sina 80ggezione. 

" E adunquc la contadinanza aggravata per le Galere, per 
le angane, per le rapacitd de' giusdicenti deputati per suo go- 
vemo et per la crudelta de molti Cavalieri. aggiuntovi ancora 
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PoL 19. "Si ite e c 
I* fa tanlc pMTti itnnnto, nipHo J£ n^^mamenti de' 
poiwti t btto Turaaai del bobm Vcnrto, nt t apace ddh 
(listhnHme (lai^ii Nob. Veoeti kvo CaTalieti a (foeffi die tnan^ 
la S^reniti V. £ b, per no govcno, et ^ ridotto a tale per 
le ctMC ddte che credo poter dire eon verity nclndendo per& 
li pmilegiati, cbe desidenDO mutaiMme di ^^orerno : et saium 
Don poter cafKtare m mano d" ahri che del Turco ; Dcodinieiio. 
credendo non poter peggiorare dj ttato. inclinaao onco a <]oel 
tinuiico Oonunio." 

" Ma mm mi Rpaventano tanti mali dettt. et ahri lasdati per 
ntrettezza di tempo, et per altri ritipetti ancora. poiche que&a 
maiuia d' htiomeni «om> ili maniera bramosi del sollievo, con 
ttete coiti ardente di gratia, che conaeguita con o^i picciol 
»^^o bttn dalia Serenity V a sua protetione, pratando il loro 
nlato di miiena a (jualche miglioramento, sono per riascire ti 
ptu fedeli figliuoli chc habbia rjueata Ecceka Repubblica, addot- 
cendo I' amaro dflle me disgrazie con la benign ita della 
Serenili V. Con quegto pensiero habbiamo ilato (jualche prin- 
cipio noi, a farli capire il propoiiito ch' Ella tiene di sollevarii, 
castiganilo i (.'avalieri, Casteilani, Capitanj contra fores, et altri 
ministri, condennando lino a cento diicati. et privaixlo di ea- 
erritare ufScj pubblici, ch' e il termine della nostra autoiita 
per rafirenarli dal tiranneggiare." 

Fol. 21. "Vivono adunque li papati in quetla I»oIa aenza 
capo del suo rito, et con poco rispetto all' arciveticovo Latino ; 
hia«inaT)0 tiittn le huc ationi, predicandole per inpiuna a' popoli 
con impressione d' odio verso i Franchi, et pero dalla malva- 
gitA et ignorantia ili quegli Ecclesiastici non si puo disaegnare 
alnino conciliamento, KH7.a darll capo a lore superiore, del mede- 
iiiinii ritto Greco, et a me piaeerebbe che si gli dease nome 
di VeiKOVo, la qual cosa riuacirebbe di aomma cunsolatione alia 
nioltitudine, et ae il Vescovato ai potease avere in persona 
Boggctta, c-t rlipcndente dalla Sereniti V. crederei kc." 
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Fol. 31. "Sara ella mirabiliiiBiino istrumento a conciliare 
r animo di quelli che per differentia di rito, sono infetti di 
niak volontS, et a cacciare le auperstitiose diSBeminazioni de' 
Papati, castigando ancora le persons senza scandalezzare le genti 
a loro soggette, come occorre ad ogni minimo atto di ripren- 
aione, nonche di castigo, deli' Arcivescovo Latino, che pur ha 
voluto ponere qualche freno, benche giusto, a' Clerici di quel 
rito : ne hi pu6 Hospettare altro cattivo effetto dal govemo del 
Vescovo Greco alurch^ non potrebbe la persona costituita in 
quella dignita, con tre et piii milk ducati d' entrata, miglio- 
rare di conditione per qual e\ voglia revolutione : et havemo 
esempio, Mebene di cosa piccola, aasai chiaro, nelle cittS ove 
sono i protipapati eletti dal Hegimento, pereioch^ li Preti di 
qualche conaiderazione sono tutti ad adulare, noncL^ compi- 
acere li Rappresentanti della Serenita V. per ottener gratia di 
quel loco quando occorre la vacantia, et perd nellc citti non 
si Ita alcun disguato de' popoli minuti per cattivi officj de' 
papati come occorre ne' territorj." 



Fol. 26. (2). " In Candia li Cretensi sono molto hiunili, 
sendo stati sopramontati dalla forza de' Veneti, et quasi che 

si poaaono noaiinare nell' ordine del popolo. Hebbero altre 
volte foraa e riputatione per pretensione di antichita, et facoltk 
che poasedevano, ma ora fatti poveri, dicono loro per la potenza 
de' nobeli Veneti— dicono esaere arriduti quelli per possedere 
la maggior parte de' feudi in feudi, et per gli augumenti de' 
precii per le militie, dove hanno possuto dare consumo alle sue 
entrate senza conaegnarle ad altri per mercantarle in altri paeai, 
come si soleva fare prima, et era quella 1" industria de' Cre- 
tensi. Per le ricliezze adunque, congiimte con la nobilta. si 
mantengono avantaggiati, et riapettati, et dalli Magistrati ancura 
favoriti, in maniera ciie non posaono piii aapirare li Cretensi di 
tomare alia conditione della Colonia, ae non di equalita abneno 
forti a' loro vicini di riputazione. A Rettimo sono piii accomodati 
di facolta li Cretensi, et in maggior numero delli Veneti, et 
percio piii stimati, partecipando loro ancora con qualche van- 
taggio degli ofBcj della Citta, Alia Canea posao dire di 
caservt equality, tra I' uno et I' altro ordine, di rispetto, sebbene 
vi sono maggiori ricchezze ne" nobeli Veneti ; di numero vi e 
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poca differeiua, ma le disconlie di quella citta natR per supcrbia 
la tiene in continuo travaglio." 

Fol. 47. " L' Isola abbonda Ui terreni, se ben raontuosi 
attissimi al grano, <!t fanno rendita. di dieti, dodici, et quindici 
per uno. Ho vediito campagnc gnmdi et plane aucora atte a 
fertility, ae foaairo coltivate, noD solo per li liabitanti loro, a' <]uaU 
inanca il vivere per Boli tre owcr qualtro meai all' anno, ma 
ancoro per mandame fuori. 11 ridurla a coltura i diillcile per 
dot contrarij, 1' uno che ognuno e volto all' utile delle vigne et 
ulive, che fanno riuscire 1' Isola abbondantisaima di vini et 
oglio, non boIo per 1" uao buo, ma per la navigazione, come 6 
noto ad ogniuno', I' altra 1' inringardagine de' vjllani, nata dalla 
puca speranza d' adunare coaa clic gli rcsti, come ho discorso. 
Le vigne'" et olive per I' utile che rendono a* Cavalieri li distrag- 
gono dal penaiero del grano, per la vilti del pretio buo, ne si 
dobbiamo maravigliare, che ogniuno applichi il buo terreno al 
maggior utile, per meglio accomodare la famiglia aua, poich^ 
^ commune queato deaiderio. Fu per 1" Ecc"° Foacarini ", con 

" This ciportsdon, (aee above pp. 62 — Sfi.) npiead the fame of the Cretan 
wiiie far onil wide: loDOCua a Megoen, PecegrinatiQ Hiermolyrniunii, 
p. 57. " Nam quid de vino dicere altinet, ciaa vina Crelica tola arte 
eelebrenlur ?" 

" There was a coDsiderable quantitf of raisiDa as well as of wine annually 
exprated from CrEie till the outbreaking of the Greek revolution. The fol- 
lowing sentences are found in a letter of Monsieur Bertrand, written at 
Khanidi, and addresged 10 the English Ambassador ut Constantinople, 
dated 19th September, 1801. (It is priiseived among the records of the 
Austrian Vice-Consulale at Khanii.) "On fait tr6s peu de raisins sees 
dang le district de la Canife, mais Condie, et aes environs, en foumiuent, 
ann^e conunune, au deU de cent mille qujntaux. La r^colte dea vins qui 
se fait k Candie, pent a'fvaluer, anne'e commune, aux environs de 300 mille 
mifltaches de huit ocques I'uue. Les quaiite's y varient : il y en a de doua, 
et de V&pje, mais en g^nifral assez bon. Celle des vino du district de la 
Canfe en doone beaucoup plus: ou en lvalue la quanlit<< il 3U0 mille inis- 
taches de y ocquea, aime'e commune. Cea vina ont lous un filet de douceur. 
Ila sont rouges, le prix ordinaire eat de 7 jusqu'il 10 psrati I'ocque, suivant 
la quality. II en est du mSme du prix des vins de Candie." 

" FoscABiNi, like some other advocates of corn-laws, aeems to have 
thought it impoitant that a country should produce its own bread, at any 
price, rather than buy it, at however cheap a rate, if grown elsewhere: he 
says at fol. lOH, of hia Relatione etc. that it bad been his object " tentar 
ogni coaa et far ogni eeperientia per che Candia nutrisca li proprii suai 
popoli tl non nodi nrnxficanda 1/ Diver. lo per questo ho maotenuta per 
IK anni che non ai sono ammaiiati aninuli bovini." 
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molta prudentia tertninato che piu non si piantassero ^igne, con 
un honestiasimo temperameiito, dichiarando, die quclli terreni 
nei quali non era stata vigna per dieci anni avanti e che vi 
potease entrare aratro, che la non si liebba piu piantare vigne, 
(na lassarlo per il grano," 



The juat and honourable opiniona expressed in these Re- 
ports of Garzoni and Foscarini do not appear to have been 
ao acceptable to the Venetian Senate as the language held by 
Fra Paolo Saepi, who addressed the Most Serene Republic, 
on the subject of her Greek Colonies and possessions, in the 
following terms": 

" For your Greek subjects of the island of Candia, and 
the other islands of the Levant, there is no doubt but there 
is eome greater regard to be had of them, first, because that 
the Greek faith is never to be trusted ; and perhaps they would 
not much stick at submitting to the Turk, having the example 
of all the rest of their nation before their eyes: these there- 
fore must he watch'd with more attention, lest, like wild beasts, 
as they are, they should find an occasion to use their teeth 
and claws. The surest way is to keep good garrisons to awe 
them, and not use them to arms or musters, in hopes of being 
assisted by them in an extremity : for they will always shew 
ill inclinations proportion ably to the strength they shall be 
masters of, they being of the nature of the gally-slaves, who, 
if they were well ua'd, would return the kindness, by seizing 
the gaily, and carry it and its commander to Algiers ; wine 
and bastinadoes ought to be their share, and keep good nature 
for a better occasion. 

Aa for the gentlemen of those Colonies, you must be very 
watchful of them ; for besides the natural ferocity of the cli- 
mate, they have the character of noblemen, which raises their 
spirits, as the frequent rebellions of Candia do sufficiently 
evidence. The use of Colonies was advantageous to the 
Roman Commonwealth, because they preserv'd even in Asia 
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and Africa, Roman inclinations, and with them a kindness 
for their country. If the gentlemen of these Colonies do tyran- 
nize over the villages of their dominion^ the best way is not 
to seem to see U^ thai there may be no kindness between 
them and their subjects ; but if they offend in any thing else, 
'twill be well to chastise them severely, that they may not 
brag of any priviledges more than others : It will not be amiss 
likewise to dispute all their pretensions to any particular ju- 
risdiction; and if at any time their nobility or title be dis- 
puted, it will do well to sell them the confirmation of it at as 
dear a rate as possible: and, in a word, remember that all 
the good that can come from them, is aheady obtain'd, which 
was to fix the Venetian dominion ; and for the future there is 
nothing but mischief to be expected from them." 
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EXPORT S. 



Artide. 



Ofl 

Soap 

AhnoDdi 

Almonds ihelkd.. 

Cheese 

8ilk> 

Carobt 

ValUiDea 

Wax 

Honey 

Chemuts 

Raisins' 

Wool 

Apples and Pears 
Oranges & Lemons 

Linseed 

Indian Com 

Snails^ 



Qiuntity. 



Value 
j in Turkish 



3,d00,000 okes 

50,000 quintals 

20,000 measuies 

10,000 okes 

«50,000 okes 

11,000 okes 

40,000 quintals 

2,500 id 

16,000 okes..... 

14,000 id 

200,000 id 

6,000 quintals 

130,000 okes 

150,000 id 

2,500,000 in number 

25,000 okeM 



30,000 
20,000 



id. 
id. 



8,750,000 
6,500,000 

140,000 

55,000 

137,500 

1,320,000 

320,000 

80,000 

202,500 

42,000 

100,000 

168,000 

390,000 

75,000 

200,000 

15,620 

:iO,000 
15,000 



Duty. 



18,540,620 



16 pans per oke... 

1 1 piastres the quint. 
(3 per cent, and 20 
I paias the measure 
(3 per cent, and 5 

\ paras the oke 

|3 per cent, and 10 

\ paias the oke 

|3 piastres the oke 
\ and 3 per cent... 

20 paras the quintal 
( 3 per cent, and 
I mirf 

1 piastre the oke... 
6 paras the oke ... 

3 paras the oke ... 
r3 per cent, and 30 
( paras the quintal 

4 paras the oke ... 

5 piastres for 1000 
4.^ piastres for 1000 

(3 per cent, and 2 

\ paras the oke 

id. id. ... 

2 paras the oke ... 



Amount 

of 

Duty. 



1,400,000 
550,000 

I 14,200 
I 1,900 
I 16,625 

20,000 

I 10,000 

15,000 

2,100 

15,000 

I 9,540 

13,000 

7,500 

11,750 

I 1,710 

2,400 
1,000 



2,091,726 



I This exported silk ought to pay 72,600 piastres of duty, but no duty whatever is obtained, since all 
the silk is smuggled out of the island. The merchants of Meg&lo-K&stron and Khanii, themselves the 
exporters of it, are my authority for its amount 

^ The exportation of raisins, before the vineyards were destroyed by the revolution, used to amount 
to flO,000, 80,000, and even to 100,000 quintals annually ; and, were the country well governed, would soon 
again reach and exceed its old amount On the exportation of both raisins and wine, ft-om Crete, at the 
beginning of this century, see also above, p. 296. 

' See the observations made above, p. 163. With respect to the third article mentioned in the 
opposite list of imports, it may be observed that every Cretan peasant wears boott^ (see above, p. 253.) 
which cost him from 00 to 80 piastres : allowing that he uses one pair annually, and that 35 piastres will 
fuffloe for the shoes of his wife and famUy, we should obtain about 2,800,000 for the 25,000 families 
of the island. I mention this to confirm the truth of these items ; for although they are obtained 
after a very carefUl investigation, and repeated conversations with all the principal merchants in the 
island, yet, when a country is possessed by Turks, every statistical enquiry is difficult, and its results 
need all the confirmation which independent calculations can give them. 
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Prirehi 


Vulue 




A»»« 


Anicle- 


Quuidly- 


Tuikiih 


inTuckidi 


DuIJ. 


DulT. 






.. 


3,630,000 


3p««™t 


108,900 


WoolIenCloJla'.... 


400 pieces... 


400 


100,000 
















84/K(0 


t^kini, Matocca 










Leather. &c.&i^ 1 












What' 


70,000 quiloU.. 


14 








ftBky' 












Bc«., P«», Chi-I 


yo,ooo id 

280,000 okes 

35,000 quinuds 
2,500 id 


12 

2 

46 

100 


1,080,000 
560,000 
1,576,000 

250,000 


"ir;:;:::: 




iffi*';..:zv: 




^:.^^T^ 


7,600 
16,760 


Other Salt Fish 




150 
4 






160,000 Dkw 


640,000 


6paia» Iheoke 


^'222 




2.000 id 

511,000 id 

80,000 id 


35 

5 


60,000 
100.000 
400.000 


I piastre (he oke 
Spams Iheoke 

sp"™"' 








Sugu- 




Rum" j 


30b«ml«..i 


- 


67,500 




- 


Wine 


6.000 id 


50 








Rikf 


25,000 ok« 










Wood 


60,UOOplBDlu... 


4 


240,000 


Spercent 






10 cugoes.. 


16,000 


150,000 




4,600 


■uuidnople. I 






BO id 

60,0(10 okea 

400 head 

5,1)00 id 


6,000 
7 


300,000 
350,000 
H0,OD0 
I50,<KKI 


Free 

3 per cent 








o™ 

Sh«p 




30 




4,B00 








1 5,000 okM....! 
30 bands... 

10,000 okea 

SOObuneU,. 
1,500 quinuls 

loir^ 

I,fi00 reams,. , 
20,000 down.,,. 

100 caKS 

■iO,OOa meuuren 




t 150,000 

45,000 
20,000 






coin j 


1,500 

200 
60 

180 
15 

fi 
500 

2 


id 


1,360 


S^.^:::::;:::: 


id 




Niila. 




00.000 
300,000 
18,000 
22,500 
180,000 




2,700 


Cuikcy- 




9,000 




MO 


Pope' 

Pottnj 

QlMi 

8Jt. 








6,400 




^500 


4o;Z 


20 paras miri 


10,000 
















17,816,00(1 


375,015 















9 BrtOm thi Kcoludan the Uluid, Oiaugn iu populuiai Oira imoui 
uuRuUt and luffliiait wh«t and buileir rEnulDad tor Ibe haiw r 

* Wee. ttouih frto ftmn Julj pa iraportattoo, !• Kahl* lo a duty oj 
mv iSS nartS KiB Mird. thi. dutfhw b«n impa-d by the I 

' Thii mSarti li tenught by French sWpt, The French w>«™ 
xKMibary, glTS ■ eemiSenihfc hnuncy on the fflipurtaUon rf the « 



non coals in gerstal come (Vim 
re. The wnoll™ ctulhl pwa fror 
led to BfM aWMI, ejrponid whEi 



' LcgboTD and Smyrna u 

' The bunvu unially imimrted ^ 

tStt iS^^iwT pmluce of KngUih 



B. AnatoUi. and Bumflla. 

V JmilTouBntta i» KHnedloei btouglit farni BuBla. 
^] u mtat of the Levant, ii flipplied with cutloty, 
ij mfrriot in qiuUly, end at tomcwhat Ipwm pru-ti 
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BRANCHES OF REVENUE FARMED BY CERTAIN 

CONTRACTORS. 



Artlde. 



Butcher*! Meat* 

Tobacco' 

8nuff. 

Roasted Coffee 

FiwhFuh 

Wine and Spirit. 

Hides and Leather 

Porters'' 

Oil Porters* 

Wax 

Octroi on all articles of consumption ) 
which enter the city ) 

Duty on the hire and sale of horses' 

Dyers* 

Salt 

The Weighers^ 



Mcgilo 
KiftroD. 



57,000 
42,ft00 

8,000 
18,000 

5,000 
56,000 
50,000 
12,000 

6,000 

60,000 

7,000 
16,000 
26,400 



RhithymiHM^ 



9,000 
25,000 

3,000 

2^200 

435 

15,000 

47,000 

2,500 

1,000 
2,500 

4,500 
2,800 



Khanii. 



TdUl 
inTuikiih 



14,800 

50,000 

6,000 

12,650 

2,500 

36,060 

66,100 

4,800 

2,400 

7,050 

4,560 

6,996 

6,600 

20,100 



I 



80,800 
117,500 

17,000 

32,850 

7,935 

106,060 

163,600 

19,300 
2,400 

14,050 

67,060 

13,996 

27,100 

40,500 

2,800 

718,951 



' In each of the three principal towns the contractor pays the government the sum mentioned, and 
receives, at the gate of the town, ten piastres for every bullock, one piastre for every sheep, &c. as they 
enter. 

3 The contractor collects and retains the duty of one piastre on each oke of tobacco, paying annually 
to the government the sums mentioned. So of the other items. 

* Hero those who exercise the calling of porter have to give one tenth of all their earnings to the 
government contractor. 

* Probably there is a separate contractor for the oil-porters at Meg&lo-Kiutron and Rhithymnos, as 
well as at Khmnii. 

• I am not sure of the accuracy of this sum for Megilo-Klwtron : at Khani& the amount axmually 
paid by the contractor is exactly S.fft6 piastres, as mentioned. 

• The dyers can only purchase their drugs of these contractors, who alone can import the drugs 
required for the art of dyeing into the island. 

» 1 know not whether the ofllce of weighers be paid for at the other two towns. The fiurmer or his 
deputy, by virtue of this purchased privilege, weighs articles of exportation on the quay, and receives 
a certain small payment for his trouble. 
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SEVENTHS RECEIVED BY THE GOVERNMENT 

IN CRETE. 

One of the Consular Agents at Khani^ furnished me with what he 
called a Table of the Revenues of Crete : but the document was so wide 
of the truth, in almost all its details, that I only made use of it to shew 
him how imperfect had been his estimates, and how erroneous were his 
calculations. Since, therefore, my Table is solely the result of my own in- 
vestigations, I will explain the data on which the determination of the 
amount of the principal items depends. 

The most important article of produce and exportation is oil : the amount 
exported differs greatly in different years, the crop of olives being very 
variable: but all persons acquainted with the subject agree that the mean 
annual exportation, from all the ports of the island, amounts to not less 
than 3,500,000 okes, and that about 50,000 quintals of aoKp are also ex. 
ported ; so that if, to simplify the question, we state both soap and oil under 
the latter title, we shall have an annual exportation of about 5,000,000 oket 
of oil. 

If we can ascertain the home consumption of oil we shall plainly know 
the whole produce. 

Now there are about 26,000 families in the island, and the result of in- 
<|uiries, more than once alluded to in the previous pages, as to the annual 
consumption of each house was always the same : every body asserting that 
each Cretan family consumes at least ten to twelve mistata, or about one 
hundred okes annually. Wherever any one*s condition is at all superior to 
that of a common peasant, the consumption is much greater. Hence, there- 
fore, the whole home consumption amounts to about 2,600,000 okes, and, 
with the exported oil and soap, gives 7>600,000 okes as the mean annual 
produce, after the pa3rment of the government's seventh, taken always in kind 
and usually sent to Alexandria, which seventh consequently will be, 

Okes. 
1,266,666 

Home consumption 2,600,000 

Exported 5,000,000 

7,600,000 

Whole produce 8,866,666 

IMastres. 

Now these 1,266,666 okes of seventh are worth 3,166,665 

And the seventh (t6 efidofioif) of all other articles of produce, such \ 

as com, carobs, almonds, wax, honey, silk, &c is, in every part I ^ ^^ ^^ 
of the island, equal to that of oil, and in most parts exceeds it | ' ' 
very considerably, and may therefore safely be put down at J 

WTience the total amount of the seventh is 7,500,000 

The Viceroy, however, not having yet deprived all the owners of i 
Mukat^ of their tithes, we must deduct, as received by those > 1,100,000 
who still enjoy their old fiefs ^ 

And we, therefore, have as the amount of Territorial Revenue ) ^ ^^ ^^ 
anniuJly received by the government ) ' ' 

As a confirmation of these calculations I may mention that on learning 
from certain officers, who are entrusted with the collecting of this seventh of 
every kind of produce for certain cantons, its amount for their respective 
districts, and making these data the basis of an independent calculation of the 
amount of tithe obtained by the government from the whole island, I obtained 
a result so nearly agreeing with £is as fully to establish the accuracy of my 
calculations. 
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BALANCE SHEET OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 

RECEIPTS. 

Tithe (the leveDfh) of aD produce g , 4iO j i O O 

Dntj OD iheep sod goats 200,000 

Dntj OD aD the exports^ (oQ, loap, diecse, wax, canbi, &c.)... 2,001,725 

Import daties 375,015 

Braodiea of mrenne fanned oot to eootracton, octroi, &c. 718,^1 



9,785/»l 



Thus the net lerenue of the island is a little more than 100,000/1, and 
is therefore greater than would -be the amount of any reasonable expenses 
of goTeming it, whether by Mdmi^Alf or by a European power, as Eng- 
land. 



1 It is pTfilbtMe that the government may not receive quite so much as these 2,001,885 
piastres, for the merchants themselves admit that a great deal, even of oil, is exported without 
paying the duty. Thb is only a natural consequence of the very low salaries paid to all the 
custom-house ofRcen, who are consequently eanly bribed. 
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OP THE GOVERNMENT IN CRETE. 

EXPENSES. 

Piastres. 
Salary of the Governor (General ^ 800,000 

Expenses of the Councils, viz. at Meg61o-K6stron, Khanii. Rhi- ) -„_ . .^ 
thymnos, and Sfakifi ] ^35,640 

Treasury 120,000 

Custom-house department 49,744 

Government printing^ioffice 27,336 

Old Turkish court of justice 24,000 

Regular Arah troops — 1 general, 2 colonels, 2 lieu t. -colonels, &c.l 

&c. 384 corporals, and 3,840 privates, hand of music, in- > 2,464,040 
structors, &c. &c j 

5,500 daily rations 2,007,600 

Arms, accoutrements, and the expense of keeping some mules 1,630,000 

The Albanians — (1,600 irregular troops, some mounted,) c^^ti^gnoOO 
annually about. ) '' ' 

9,418,169 



1 Miistaf&rpash&'s salary is nominally 2,500,000 piastres : but M6hmet-Ali takes the rents 
of all his estates in Egypt, (formerly the property of his unde Khass&n-pasha,) and, €u 
governor qf Crete, he cannot be considered as receiving more than the sum put down, 
between 8,000{. and 9,000^., which exceeds the salaries of most govemcus in British po»- 
sessions. 



THE 



VILLAGES AND POPULATION 



OF THE SEVERAL 



DISTRICTS OF CRETE 
In 1834. 



• The UtUrt & F. mean '< Chrietian fimUkt" and M. F. " Mohammedan fimilies: 



Polemdrkhi . 
Rhodhop{i 
Skutel6nas . 
Afirdta . . ^ 
Rhavdhiika . 
Kamarakumtili 
Nokii . . . 
Spelaea . . . 
Vuves . . . 
Muleti . . . 
Ghavalomuri 
Vukonies . . 
Anoskeli . . 
Karea . . . 
Aspriliano . 
Stazipragu . 
Kumata . . 
Kakopetro . 
Panethimos . 
Maldtliero . 
PerivoMkia . 



KISAM08. 



C.F. 

38 

96 

60 

20 

20 

18 

28 

60 

28 

30 

20 



50 





3 

35 

4 

30 

20 





M.F. 

4 
3 







2 



1 

2 

2 

2 

50 



18 

15 

20 

35 

4 

10 

o 

20 



560 193 



Nopia . . . 

Kotsiand . . 

Dlirapanid . 

Potamidha . 

Vurghdro . . 

Muri . . . 

Topolid . . 



C.F. 

4 

30 
50 
20 
30 
50 

Hdghios Kyr Idnnes^ 15 
Kaldthines .... 30 

Kaleriand 26 

Kurfal6nas .... 6 
Kisamo-Kasteli . . 
PaIae6ka8tro ... 35 
Prinidkos ) 
and Lusdkies / 
Mesoghia* . . . .216 

Sirikdri 60 

Ennea-Khoria . . . 286 



M.F. 


10 


10 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
30 
5 

6 

15 



45 



898 144 
560 193 



Total ... 1458 337 



^ Called Kyrghianiy in Lapie^s map and elsewhere. 

3 The villages of this district are Haghius P^ntas, Kam^rtzo, liaghio 
Ghedrghi Kale'rghi, Neokhorid, Kalyvian^, Piperian^, Azogera^a, Telipho, 
and Kutri. 
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SELINO. 



Sklavopiila .... 38 

Kaldmi 12 

Must£ko 6 2 

Khasi 5 35 

HdghioTh6dlioro8. 12 4 

Pelekdnas. .\ . . 6 10 

Katsivelian^ . ... 2 3 

Stavr68 4 5 

Mes6ruma 12 

Khadliros 

Sarakena 20 

Kontokyneghi ... 1 

Tsaliand 3 

Vasildki 3 

Kdlamos 12 

Spanidko 2 18 

Vlithids 8 3 

Makhid 10 3 

Kakotikhi 15 20 

Sfak6 12 2 

Gligorian^ .... 5 3 

Kopeti 1 5 

Dhryes ...... 16 

Psaroghariand ... 3 

AUghi 12 

Kdntanos^ .... 6 70 

Spina 10 

Florid 15 

Azoere 15 

160 289 



Akliladhiakes ... 10 

Strati 12 

Temenia 14 8 

Asfendilias .... 5 3 

Strovolies 6 30 

Mylones 8 

Si^os 4 18 

Papadhiand ) 
cum Merte / 

Kamalia ..... 7 2 

Rhodhovdni .... 30 1 

Mone 4 12 

Livadhd 30 

Krustogherako. . . 20 

Agrile 18 6 

Livadhes 8 7 

Maralia 17 2 

Kabanii 37 4 

Skdfi ) 

Ergast^rij • • • 27 10 

Lukiand 2 6 

Tzagari4ko .... 10 

Tzikiand 7 1 

Prines 22 7 

Epano-khori6 ... 30 1 

Haghia Irene ... 50 2 

340 162 

160 289 

Total ... 500 451 



^ A district containing the villages of Kufalatds, Plemmenianii, Trigonos^ 
Trakini<iko8, Aniseruki, and Babakadhos. 
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KHANIOTIKA. 



C. F. M. F. 






Keramia, contain- ' 
ing Kont6pulo, 
GheroMko, Dhra- 
k6na, Speliarid, 
and Papadhiana 

Theriso . . 

Meskld . . 

L^ki . . . 

Sevronas . 

Nea Rtimata 

Prases . . 

Skoedhid . 

Khoste . . 

Orthuni . 

Kares . . 

Khdranos 

Skafidhdkia 

Kdmpi . . 

Sirile . . . 

Mese Sirile 

Neo-khori6 

Vlakeronetissa 

Pyrgo- Psyl6nero 

Xeniko-kh6ri 

Psylles . . 

Kontomari 

Deres . . 

Skonizos . 

Vat61ako . 

Alikianu . 

Kufo. . . 



>194 



80 

72 

140 







2 
3 
2 



150 12 









10 


6 


10 


6 


3 


2 


14 


2 


10 


1 


2 


1 


10 





3 





4 


3 


12 


2 


50 


15 


40 


9 


6 


4 



810 70 



C« F> M. F. 

Furnes 30 6 

Skenes 20 4 

Papi61os 6 3 

Apothekes .... 7 

Manoil6tos .... 14 3 

Psathoghidno ... 14 12 

Lutraki 6 2 

Gherdni 16 8 

Modi 18 18 

Pateldri 6 4 

Platanias 40 4 

Galata 70 10 

Episkope 1 

Haghia Marina . . 20 8 

Daratzus 20 5 

Varypetro 18 

Stalo 12 

Kat8istro-kh6ri ... 4 

Periv61ia 30 6 

Murnies 70 8 

Tzikalarid 40 

Nerokum 30 G 

MaMxa 25 

Zurva 15 

Vrysis 20 10 

Kertomddho ... 6 5 

Haghid 8 4 

Akroteri .... 250 45 

Omissions .... 30 10 

845 182 

810 70 

Total . . .1655 252 



* Papadhiana again contains Akhladhes, Haghio (rhedrghi, Lulos, 
Aletrivari, Panaghia, Khoraiiana. 
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SFAKIA. 



Samaria . . . 
Haghla Rumeli 
Hdghio Idnnes 
Arddhena 
Livaniand 
Lutr6^ . . 
Anopolis . 
Muri . . . 
Sfakid" . . 
Komitddhes 
Nipros . . 



c. p. 
. 10 

.■ 38 

. 40 

. 36 

. 20 

3 

. 115 

. 50 

. 60 

. 80 

. 80 



M.P. 















Vraska' . . 
Vuvas . . . 
Asfento . . 
Anomikiand * 
Kolokdsia* . 
Kalikrdti . . 
Patsian6* . . 
Askyfo . . . 



C. F. 



1 

55 

1 



85 

14 

160 



316 
532 



M.F. 

















532 







Total ... 848 







The number of Sfakians capable of bearing arms at the 
present day is about 1200. There are nearly 200 Sfakian 
families now settled out of Crete, at M^lo and elsewhere. The 
number of souls in Sfakid before the year 1821 was about 
12,000. Manids and others say, that they might be considered 
as forming three bodies, one of which lived by their flocks : an- 
other third were sailors, the port of Lutr6 and also that of 
Sfakid possessing several vessels, those of the former being 
large enough to trade to Smyrna and Alexandria. The third 
division were wpayfxarevrdhe^, or travelling merchants (pedlars) 
who used to hawk their goods aU over the island. 



^ That is, three permanent residents : Lutrd is the winter-village of 
Andpolis (see above, p. 242.) and during the winter-months its population 
is much the same as that of Andpolis in the summer. 

'Sfakii is the chief winter-residence of the Askyfidtes : a few families 
go elsewhere, as to Dhrimia : see above, Vol. i. p. 73. 

8 The winter-village of Nfpro. * Winter-village of Asfento. 

^ Winter-village of Kalikr^ti. 



■wKxrtTar^^^ijfm ia mtem^ii^ tS 'V 
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APOKORONA. 



C. p. M. F. 

Kares 30 1 

Rhamne 25 3 

MeUdh6ni 20 

Khiliomudti .... 9 

Sam6nas 7 

Kyriakusdlia ... 6 

Stylo 5 1 

Pr6venna 16 2 

Makerus 30 2 

Neo-khori6 .... 50 3 

Nero-kh6ri 9 3 

Paidho-kh6ri ... 10 5 

Pem6nia 25 10 

Fre 80 1 

Kiikos 6 

Sifiand ...... 4 

Tzifes 40 3 

'Ipos 70 4 

Pr6snero 75 15 

Vaffe 65 3 

Alikampo 75 

PhSUppos 15 

M4za 15 

KMbatha 6 

Phone 18 

Apriskia 15 

Mathes 15 

Muri 10 2 

Kurna 70 4 



821 62 



Kdstelos 

P^tema 

Flaki 

Gonid 

Dhramia . . . . , 

X6polis 

Azoeromfiri . . . . 

Katuna 

Kalamitzi 

Karydhi 

Vamos ...... 

Annenus 

Varas 

Kalyves. . . . . . 

Duliana 

Kavallo-kh6ri . . . 

Koprana 

Haghio Vasili . . . 
Kbkkino-khori6 . . 

Plaka 

Dlirapanos ... 
Kefalas ..... 
Xerosterni . . . 

Vuri 

Selia 

Likotinara . . . 



c. p. M. p. 

20 

15 2 

25 4 

65 

(Sfakians) 

10 6 



2 

10 

45 

6 

30 

60 

16 

50 

10 

10 

5 

2 

40 

20 



6 

4 
3 

15 
15 

4 
20 


20 

6 



5 








300 25 



741 135 
821 62 



Total ... 1562 197 
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HAOHIO VASILI, OR LAMPE. 



C. F. M. F. 

Kapsodhasos ... 30 

Skalote 30 

Argules 15 

Rhodliakino ... 45 

Phoenikias* .... 6 

Sella 40 

Myrthi6 30 

Maria 14 

As6inatos (village) .15 

Levkoia . . . . • 30 

Ianni(i 15 

Preveli 5 

Kerame 40 

Vrimisko 5 5 

Vato 25 

'Ardhakto 25 

Ki886s 15 15 



Total ... 385 20 



Vrysis . . . 
Akdmia . . 
Dumaghergo 
Platane . . . 
Krya-Vrysis . 
Melabes . . 
Akttidha . . 
Sakt^ria . . 
Mum . . . 
Daraviana . 
Mix6ryina . 
Haghia Pelagla 
H4ghio Vasili 
Haghio lanni 
Kale Sykii 
Spell . . 
Labin^ . 
Koxare . 
L^ko 

Diblokh6ri 
Vrati . . 
Kor^dho 
Atspadhia 
Tzikalaria 
Palaeoluti4 
Kuseliana . 



C. F. M. F. 






388 










\ 50 188 



J 



438 

380 



188 
20 



Total ... 818 208 



* This hamlet is little more than a mctdkhi of the monastery of Prophet- 
Elf as at Rfistika, on which see Vol. i. pp. 97—99. 



.iC^^M^s.-^iJ'ii^i. 



"wm 
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RHITHYMNIOTIKA. 



C.F. 



Episkope . . . . : 35 

Arkhiidhona ... 30 

P61w 95 

Hdghio Ghe6rghio8 20 

Hdghio Konstantino 40 

R(i8tika 50 

Palaelimno .... 

Kalonykti .... 6 

Ep^no-Vasermonero 

Kdto-Vaserm6nero . 

H^ghios Andhreas 4 

Konii 25 

Met6khia 24 

larrdn 30 

Prine and ) 
Alit86puloJ 



M.F 

25 

30 

2 

6 

10 

10 

25 

5 

25 

30 

20 

4 



5 

90 



C.F. 

Peghe 38 

Haghia Paraskeve 8 
Manila 65 



'.\ 



399 287 



.F. 

2 
3 
5 
5 
5 




Bagalokh6ri. ... 10 
Khamalem .... 10 
Arsdni (monastery) 2 
Haghio lanni . ^ 
Haghia Kyriake I 
Mese Kyriana . \ 
Pikre, Amnato 
Lfitra, Adhili 
Gherani and other 1 

villages omitted, I 60 65 

ahout J 



50 180 



243 265 

399 287 



Total . . . 642 552 



AMARI. 



Amari . 
M^rona 
Ed&noso 
Pat86 . 
Karines 
Ghenni . 
Gerakeres 
Elaines . . 
Gurgtithos 
Tze Vrysis 
Smil^ . . 
Tze Dhry^s 
An6meros 



20 

54 

8 



4 

2 

20 

6 

12 

25 

1 

5 

50 



1 
6 
7 

20 
3 
4 

20 
4 


5 
2 




207 72 



Khordhaki . . . . 
Haghio lanni . . . 

Apodhtilo 

Haghia Paraskeve . 

Vathiako 

Sahta . , 

Klima 

Lokhrie 

Ardhakto 

PIdtanos 

Nithavri 





15 

14 

15 



1 

20 

6 



15 

13 

99 

207 



8 



6 



15 

6 





10 

20 

2 

67 
72 



306 139 



315 



Kurtites 5 16 

F^rfiiras 40 6 

Vis&ri 20 

Platanii 10 6 

Bistaghi 50 2 

Kalogh^ .... 7 

Thr6no8 9 6 

Kligidhi 10 



141 46 

306 139 

■ 

447 185 



C. F> M.F. 

^Opsighas. . * . . 7 1 

Monasterdki ... 20 

Lavi6tes 8 

Aposeti ..... 12 1 

Ghenna 20 

Apost61us 3 4 

Voli6ne8 35 

50 61 

447 185 

Total ... 497 246 



MYLOPOTAMO. 

I have mislaid my list of villages of Mylop6tamo, and cannot 
lay my hand on it while this sheet is passing through the 
press. Tlie principal village is Margarltes, with a population 
of a hundred Christian families. The village Trip6dhos (see 
Vol. I. p. 314.) is in Mylop6tamo, near Elevthema. The whole 
population of the eparkhla is, C. F. 920. M. F. 310. 



KASTEL-PRIOTISSA. 



Hdghio Idnni 
Khameldri 
Itsidhia . . . 
Siva .... 



Kalyvia . . 
V6ru8. . . . 
Fhancrom6ne 
KissiiB . . . 
Kalokhorafl . 



c.p. 
8 

30 

30 

22 



25 

10 



4 



M.F. 

3 







15 

5 

10 

14 

4 



C.F. 

25 



Megarikhdri. . . . 

Gligorid 3 

Temeneli 

Kamdres 8 

Lagoli6 2 

Dibdki 95 

Hdghia Triddha . . 6 



139 
129 



M.F. 

2 
18 
5 
8 
4 
3 
.0 

40 
51 



129 51 



Total 



. 268 91 
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ka£Ni;rio 



li. 9. M. 9. 



HoIiIm . . 

KIiunA . . 

IAbUitu . . 

Alltlilni . 

VM . . . 

AkllNtullMtlft 

Aiioin . . 

PlfctHltON . 

l^iikliikdH . 
AirHVulUnA 
riKMltlikkl 
MmuiNMuk 
MyniM . . 

mw\%\\k . 
'ISUiH. . . 
Mon6khimi 

VivU . , . 
A|»6lYklmoH 



&0 

1^ 

4 

II 

8 

4 

Itf 

IH 

ft 

15 
» 
H 
(i 
91 
6 




a 

5 

I 


10 
;S 






5 



13 


8 

15 

1 

I 

6 
7 

10 

15 

5 
5 
S 

10 

10 
19 



17:^ 131 



KA8TELL 

cr. tL9, 

Mor6ni u 80 

Kirmuftf 10 

MakriaiUl 8 

Paliamo 6 

Panaghii 5 

Kiirtoft 20 

Vorizo 35 

Zar6 50 6 

Ztoeri 41 4 

PanaiA 6 12 

Mtilia 5 10 

IVinid 15 2 

RAfti 18 

Varvuliti 12 

VasiliM 5 10 

Kadhilo 5 

Kr6U 8 

Miamu 15 

DUUri 12 

Monast^ri 3 

Nivreto 5 5 

Sk6rvula 3 

Omitted, a tew ) 
met6khi»« j 



234 
172 



147 
131 



Total 



. 406 27S 



Alt^«4thMI . 
Ax^HkiUu 



MONOPATSl. 

4^ ^ 1 Haghia Varvto 

! l^dUDnilKW . . . 



10 





1 

30 ! 



Kaloiuttlt4 



3t2 



3a 

63 



s 

5 

IS 
37 



tKI 3T 



93 



do 
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Vuri6 

ValS 

Xer6kainpos ... 

Gang^lis 

St6lu8 

Rizikd 

Oenid 

Lar&ni 

Atzipddhes .... 2 

Akria 

L6res 

Asemi S 

Sokard 2 

Apoenia 

Vel6dhi 

Prot6iia 12 



CV. If. p. 

5 



Dhamdntri . . . 
Plaki6tissa . . . 
Ilig6rtyno . . . 

TefeU 

Kardki 

Vored 

Kutu 

Futikasteli . . . 
Kak6-khori6 ^ 
Haghio Ghe6rghi] 
Epdno-Siphes > 
(monastery) j 
Madhe . . 
Aposel^ni 
Arman6ia 
Kefdla . . 
Dhamania 





2 

















10 
2 

24 
6 
4 
8 

20 
8 

10 
8 
7 

38 
5 
2 
8 
3 
2 

15 

30 
6 

10 
2 
8 

20 



10 
6 
5 
8 

12 



28 302 
95 55 

1 23 357 



C. p. M. P. 



Arkadhi 

K61ona 

Dhiili 

Mdso-khori6 ... 6 

F16ga 

Rotas 

Pyrgo 2 

Dhukiri I 

Khdraka 25 

Haghia Photia . . 

Akentria 

Ethi& 10 

Murnia 

Prinii 2 

Amygdhalo .... 

Paranyphus .... 5 

Platania 

Kapitaniaiid .... 30 

Kalalaga 4 

Zabres 

St^raes ...*.. 5 

Panaghia 

Dhionysia 

K4ria 

Ak^muto 

Avges 4 

Vagonid 6 



Gumasa 

Liikia 

Selami 

Fumofdrago . . 
Six other villages * 



5 
8 
1 
1 




6 

2 

15 

9 

2 

20 

30 

25 

10 

2 

20 

5 

1 



12 

1 

4 





2 

4 

12 

20 

4 

4 

4 

8 







5 

1 



115 228 
123 357 



Total . . . 238 585 



» Sec Vol. I. p. 82. 

' Five of which have not had a single inhabitant in them since they 
were destroyed by the Christians during the war. 

X2 
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MAhV^VtZh 



Ahlil4<llm . 
illiOKiilii4 . 

KAift4ri . . 



• 



rio 

PO 

no 

80 

80 



5 

80 

80 
14 

ICH) 
45 



M. r 




10 
5 

10 


SIO 

15 




14 





\^^ 7 4 



H^rkon . . 
KitlinHdha 
Kiiru»6naii 
KAto-Asiten 
K[)4ii-Asftefi 
PrinU . 
Syvii . . 
Kn^Biii . 
AvgtMiiki 

DIl&flWB* 



CF. 

20 


M.F. 



15 





140 





SO 





25 


3 


15 


6 


22 


3 


25 


4 


35 


2 


35 


2 


40 






Total 



402 20 
499 74 

."901 94 







TKMKNO^ 


l^ul\l^ 


^> 





^bUK>» 


\v^mo*hVv* 


^sV 







Kv^^^^ K;*kM^ 


^ 


IS 


\lKU*4kHNi . 


llA^ 


f^ 




K^Vv^^tiauv^ 


;>i» 








10 
16 






WJ ^i 



r^cii 




94 



94 

i4 



*>9 Ur? 



VW> |NW« ^H \h^ >'tU«i^ i» tit Xtilimtft. 
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PEDUIADUA. 



C.P. M.P. 

Karter6 9 7 

Skalara 10 6 

Patsidhi 4 6 

Kundvi 10 10 

Katalagari .... 16 

Kudh^tsi 20 5 

Hdghio Vasili ... 15 10 

Skylus 10 12 

Melisses ..... 16 4 

Haghlas Paraskes . 12 12 

Sgurokephali ... 25 

Episkope 20 15 

Haghia Tania ... 25 

Stamni6 10 

Elaid 20 16 

Vathid ....... 10 

Kato-Vathia. ... 10 3 

Kaen<irio-khori6 . . 20 20 

GMUpi 15 10 

Ghalifa 30 

Kharas6 15 

Smari 25 

Apo8t61us 16 16 

Zoph6rus 10 10 

Trapsan6 38 

R6sso-khori6 . : . 12 

Voni 30 

Muktarus 30 3 

Varvdro 3 10 

Varvarus 10 12 

Sklaverokh6ri^ . . 5 1 



449 -240 



C> F* M> F* 

Lulian6 3 1 

Kast^li 18 15 

Dhiavaidh6 .... 4 6 

Peghaidh^ri. ... 5 4 

3 Met6khis .... 25 

Xydhk 20 

Kastamonltsa ... 35 

Ainarian6 ..... 15 

Mathi& 17 

Haghia Paraske . . 6 

'Ipito 15 

Gherdki 24 

Epidheikto .... 10 

Navli 12 

Kasami 5 5 

Panaghia 15 15 

'Ebaro 10 15 

Asktis 20 2 

Avdh6 75 6 

Gonies 38 

Gherd ...... 18 

Krasi 60 

Mokh6 120 1 

Mdlia 100 

Khers6ne80s (with 

the two other , ^^, 

•11- > 60 
neighbounng 

villages) 

Stravorina .... 20 



738 
449 



85 
240 



1187 325 



^ This and a few of the preceding names seem to indicate a Slavonian 
immigration into this part of the island, which is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Khersdnesos and Lyttos, the locality in which an earlier and 
more important colony established itself: see Flutarcu, de virt. mul. 
Tom. II. p. 247. d. 



^0 



C. F. M. F. 

K6xari 8 5 

Vur6 3 1 

Skotein6 ..... 8 5 

G6ve8 35 10 

An6poli8 25 

Potamies 10 10 

Kelid 5 5 



94 36 
1187 325 

1281 361 



Philissa 

Pezd 

Sk6tola 

Gaidhuridni .... 

Kom^B 

Sphendili 8 

Kera 25 



C.F. 

6 
5 

3 
2 



M.F. 

5 

5 

15 

6 

4 






49 85 
1281 361 



Total . . . 1380 896 



RHIZO-KASTRON. 



} 



Khrist6s 38 

Pared 29 

Epano-Simi .... 96 
Kdto-Simi .... 38 

Kalami 44 

Sykol6go 37 

Epano-Pevko 
Kdto-Pevko 
Kefalo-vrysi 
Myrd . . 
Vakh6 . . 
H^ghio Vasili 
Virevata . 
Viano . . 
Kdto-Vidno 
Khondhr6 . 
Mese . . . 
Skhoenid . 
Dhemdti . 
Kasteliand (with the 

neighbouring me- ^11 

t6khis) . 



56 

18 
62 
10 
34 

8 
103 


10 

3 
11 
11 



1 


10 





8 

1 

1 

7 

2 

90 

16 

40 

1 



1 





Fabriand : . . . . O 4 

Philippo 8 

Kalyvia 5 3 

Akhendhrid .... 6 

Kakti, 11 

Tourloti 5 

Katsikali 4 

Gharipa 12 

Kdto-Gharipa ... 4 

Pyrathi 3 

Kamdres 1 

Amurghieles .... 9 

Gurnid 6 

Sitiron^ 4 

Nispitd 4 

Bathid .;.... 1 13 

Partird 22 

Vitsilid 6 

Haghia Sime . . 9 

Epdno-Mylidrisi . . 1 4 



13 

619 



132 
178 



6\9 178 



632 310 



Kito-Myliariu 
Vutufii .... 
Pulii .... 
Nustita .... 
Arkhalokh6n . 
Ghasi .... 
Kum6ri .... 

Zid& 

Patffldbero . . 
R^ma . . . ■ 



34 76 
632 310 



H^liii-Ap6Btoli 
Alagni 
MoDastetiki 
Igni . . . 
Makherft . 
Mitsits^ri . 
Sraokhfano 
Valchiotes 
Laguta . . 
Ke&U . . 



Total ... 663 443 



MIBABELLO. 



Mflato .... 
Latsidha . . . 
Vulismene . . 
KaenlJrio-khori6 
Neokhorid . . 
VrakMBi . . 
VryaiB . . . 
Koiii]iieriak6 
Platy-P6dhi . 
Nikithian6 . 
L6iiuiea . . ■ 
Krftsa . . ■ 
KruBta . ■ • 
Prina. . . . 
Kal6-khori6. 
Allidha . . . 
Spfna L6nga 

Vniki 30 

Liima ■ 



35 





35 


5 


50 


15 


100 


2 


20 


20 


80 


80 


180 


2 


30 





40 





10 





40 








81 


30 





15 





665 


205 



Skoem& 
Fume-kasteli 
K&to-Furne 
Epfino-Furoe . 
Four monaatericB . 85 
Omie^onB ... 50 

Lasithi. 
Gaidhurdmadra I 

and Gerontomtui / 

Piati 25 

Psykhrd ...... 35 

Maghuli 25 

KamiQ&ki .... 30 
Avrak6di . . . | 
Kudhunaalifi . . .1 ._ 

Platianfi j 

Hiighto Glie6rghi j 



888 



CF. 



30 



Highio KosUntfno 30 
M6nsL LaMitli^ki . . ) 
M6sa LaHithi . . . j 
Moiiafit(!ry of the 

PanaghiaMarme- ^ 25 

keto 



85 
1145 



M.P. 






u 




235 



1230 235 



C.F. 

Fan^ros and Dzer- > .^ 

miidha . . . . i 
Lagii with Pinikian6 20 
Potdmus' 20 



160 
1230 



ICF. 









235 



Total ... 1390 235 



8ETIA. 



CF. 

Orno 30 

Siavrodhox&ri ... 25 

L/ipitho 5 

Graces 15 

Toni6 16 

PovkuB 20 

DliAfno 4 

Ildgliio MdinuH . . 5 

Rhukiika 18 

Krya 7 

IskliiA 5 

Lithines 15 

Vurili 5 

Pnpd-jaiinadlio . . 8 

Lutrftki 

NothiA 2 

Armani 20 

KaiulhrA 20 

VoiW 1 



M. F. 

4 
4 

2 

1 

15 
3 

14 
3 

10 
2 
3 

5 

10 
6 
7 
5 



221 94 



Ziro . . 
Apidhi . 
Lethi . . 
Tzo . . 
Kal6-khori6 
'Aspro-ner6 
Kametulos 
Lamn6ni . 
Zakro . . . 
Adliravdsto 
Klisldlii 
Azokeramo 
Kelaria . . 
Magasid . . 
Xcrolimni 



CF. 


M.F 


30 


30 


10 





3 





25 





15 





3 


5 


5 








8 


20 





10 





5 





8 





10 





75 


8 


10 






229 
221 



51 
94 



450 145 



^ This villHgc its not on the cilgc of the great plain ot* Lasithi, but just 
over one Ki>f;>i>4k>i« as the liasitliiiites told me. 
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Mes^rios 10 

Kh6nos 3 6 

Karydhi 15 1 

Sitanos 15 2 

Spelaea S 

Kalamdvki .... 10 

Katsidh6ni .... 10 

Sandali 1 6 

Sfakid 14 

Vavelus^ 25 

Kanenes 12 

Skldvus 8 2 

Turt61i b 10 

Episkope 2 10 

Sotera 2 3 

Mar6nia 8 

Zu 9 



99 98 
450 145 

549 243 



C> fm Bit ». 

Ameku-Met6khia . 22 

Haghia Phothia . . 5 

Episkope (a second) 8 

Piskok^falo .... 26 14 

Russia-Ecclesi^ . . 20 

Akhlddhia .... 10 5 

Parasp6ri 15 

Skope 18 3 

Kam^zi 20 4 

Metokhid 22 2 

Turlot^ 37 

Sfdka 32 7 

Lastro 27 6 

Kdto (or Pera) ) ^^ ^ 

Muliand . . , / 

Mesa Muliand ... 50 3 

Palaepetsi .... 6 

349 81 

549 243 

Total ... 898 324 



HIERAPETRA. 



C & BC P. 

Anatole 60 

Males 200 

Kalamdvka 100 

Meseleri 40 

'Istronas* 20 

MakriUd 10 

430 



Oi & M. P. 

Kapistri 15 

VasDike 25 

Kavusi 100 

Monasterdki 10 

150 
430 

580 



I This place had 150 tuf^s, nearly six times its present number, at the 
outbreaking of the Greek insurrection in 1821. 
^ Also called Kald-khorid. 



v^BV'^^Q^ ' 



m^immttmt 
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C.AM.P. 

£pdno-khori6 50 

Kdto-khori6 70 

Episkop^ 25 

Papadhiand 15 

160 
580 

740 



Hdghio Idnnis .... 40 

lannitsi 10 

Kendhri 35 

TheKasteli 300 

385 
740 

Total . . . 1125 



Of these 1125 houses there are in the Kasteli 200 bdong- 
ing to Mohammedans, and in the villages the nmnber of 
Mohammedan families is about 85, which gives 840 as the 
number of Christian families of the district. No doubt this is 
very correct, the kharatjis of the district being exactiy 900. 
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SUMMARY OP THE i^OPULATION OP CRETE IN 18M. 



Nunt of Difltrlot 



1. Kfsamos . 

2. SAino . . 
8. Khaniotika 



4. Sfakifc 



5. Apok6rona . . . 

6. Hkghio Vaslli . 

7. Rhithymniotika . 

H. Amliri 

9. Mylop6tanio 

10. Ka8tel-Pri6tiBBa . 

11 

12. 

18. Malevizi . . . 

14. Ttfmenos . . 

15. Pedhi4dha . , 

16. Bhiz6-ka8tron 

17. MiraMUo . . 
IH. Setfa .... 

19. Uieripetra . . 



{ 



CMflfPlMe. 



:} 



), Ka8tel-Pri6tiBBa . .\ 
. Kaenurio-kast^li .> 
I. Monof&tfli . . . •; 



1 



Kisamo-kast^li 
Rhodhov4ni • 
Khanik . 
Aekyfo 
Anop61iB . 
Sfiddd . . 
Frf . . . 
KefaUL . • 
M^labes . 
RhithymnoB 
An6meros 
Margarites 



AmpeluBsa . . 

Highio Myro. 
Arkhines. . . 
Mokh6, MiUa 
Vidno .... 
Kaeniirio-khori6 
Muliani . . . 
TlieKast^ . 



C.P. 



1458 

500 

1655 

848 

1562 

818 
652 
497 
920 
268 
406 
238 
901 
289 

1330 
663 

1390 
898 
840 



16133 



1C.P. 



337 
451 
252 



197 

208 
552 
246 
310 

91 
278 
585 

94 
118 
396 
443 
235 
324 
285 



5402 



1795 

951 

1907 

848 

1759 

1026 

1204 

743 

1230 

359 

684 

823 

995 

407 

1726 

1106 

1625 

1222 

1125 



Tliorofore tho rural population consists of about 81,000 ) 
Christians and 27,000 Mohammedans : a total of ... / 

Add the throe chief citieB— 

MegAlo-KAstron 

RhithymnoB 

Khanid 



So tluit the whole population of the island in 1834 amounts ) 
to about / 



21535 
108,000 

12,000 
3,200 

5,800 

» 

129,000 



Thin is about half its amount at the outbreaking of the Greek 
novolution in lfl21. 
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POPULATION OF CRETE AT DIFFERENT EPOCHS. 



When, in the sixteeTith century, the inhabitants of Crete 
had been reduced to about 250,000 souls, we find Proveditors 
complaining in their dispatches to the Senate at Venice, of the 
depopulation of the island, and speaking of whole tracts of 
ground, and, in some places, even of olive-trees, as left entirely 
neglected. An English traveller in Crete, a few years after the 
Mohammedan conquest, Randolph, estimates its reduced popula- 
tion at less that 80,000 souls. In spite of the fearful insecurity, 
for both person and property, which prevailed up to 1821, we 
find that the natural fertility of the country had reproduced, 
by that year, not less than 260,000 or 270,000 inhabitants, 
who were nearly equally divided between the two prevalent 
religions. 

The fertility of Crete is such as warrants us to suppose, that in 
ancient times its population must have been somewhere near a mil- 
lion of souls. This amount would not people it so densely as either 
Malta or the adjacent island, called Gozzo by the Italians ; in 
both of which the population is about 600 on the square mile, at 
the present day. The supposition of a million of inhabitants in 
ancient Crete, agrees very well with passages of old Venetian 
chroniclers, from which it. may be inferred, that when the 
Venetians first attempted to acquire the island, at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, its population was very much indeed 
greater than it was in the sixteenth. Probably the Venetians 
found 500,000 or 600,000 souls in the island. The century 
and a half of almost constant warfare, which followed their 
first landing, may well have produced a greater destruction of 
human life than has been eflfected by the few years of the recent 
war, which, as we see, have reduced the number of inhabitants to 
half their former amount. 



